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PREFACE 


I have prepared this hook with the express ob)ect of meeting 
the requirements of those who are embarking for the first time 
on the study of the Practice and Law of Banking, either for the 
purpose of their daily work^or with the intention of taking the 
examinations of the Institutes of Bankers in this subject. 

In view of its great importance from both a practical and 
an examination standpoint, the law relating to Bills of Exchange 
has received detailed treatment, and the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882, is reproduced in the Appendix with cross references to the 
text which I hope the reader will find useful. 

During the process of compilation, I have necessarily made 
constant reference to the recognized authorities and standard 
works on the subject, but my acknowledgments are specially 
due to the works of Sir John Paget, Sir MacKenzie Chambers 
and Dr. Heber Hart, and, of course, to those abecedaries of 
the banking student. Questions on Banking Practice and Legal 
Decisiojis Affecting Bankers. 

In the preparation of the completely revised fourth edition, I 
have had the advantage of unstinted help and advice from 
Sir. Maurice Megrah, whose unrivalled knowiedge of the law of bills 
of exchange and of banking has led to a rewriting of parts of the 
original text, with benefit, I am sure, to those who rely on this 
book for practical and examination purposes. 


October, 1945. 


S. E. T. 


PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 

PART I 

THE BANKER 


CHAPTER 1 

THE RISE AND GROWTH OF ENGLISH 
BANKING 

Banking in this country may be said to have originated many 
centuries ago in the business of money-lending or usury conducted 
by wealthy Jewish merchants in London. These early financiers 
were subject to much interference, and ultimately were expelled 
from the country. Later, in the fourteenth century, a similar 
type of business was carried on by merchants from the Lombard 
States of Italy, from whom is derived the name of that famous 
London thoroughfare, Lombard Street, E.C. 

These early money-lenders were not really bankers, as we 
understand the term. They made profits by lending their own 
private capital, and performed only one side of the modem banker’s 
characteristic function of borrou’ing from some customers in order 
to lend to otliers. 

It was not until about 1645 tlrat any organization similar to 
that of a bank began to take shape. About this time, London 
merchants began to leave their surplus wealth for safekeeping witir 
the goldsmiths, who issued in return signed receipts, called 
“ goldsmiths’ notes ” — ^the forerunners of the modem bank note — 
which were ^vritten undertakings to return the money deposited 
to the bearer on demand. 

The goldsmiths learnt by experience that they could safely and 
profitably lend out a part of the funds left rvith them in this wajr, 
for only a comparatively small proportion of gold was needed in 
their tills to meet current withdraw^s and probable demands. 

In time, therefore, the more enterprising of them began to make 
advances bj? tire issue of notes payable to bearer on demand and to 
pay interest as an inducement for the deposit of money with them 
(at a lower rate, of course, than they charged for loans), while some 
of them abandoned their original functions and applied their 
whole energies to this new banking business. At the same time, 
competitors sprang up who were bankers first and last, and who 
performed no function other than^jj^t ealing in money and 
issuing bank notes. ' - • 
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2 PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 

The Rise of the Bank of England 

The foundation of the Bank of England in 1694 marked the 
first step in the direction of joint-stock banking in this country. 
In return for a loan of £1,200,000 to the Government of the day, 
the subscribers were granted a charter incorporating them as the 
Bank of England, with the privilege of issuing notes payable to 
bearer on demand up to the extent of the sum lent. ^ 

The new bank was an immediate success, and, in order to 
prevent the formation of rival institutions, an Act was passed in 
1708 forbidding the issue of notes payable to bearer on demand by 
any joint-stock bank other than the Bank of England. 

As the issue of notes was the essential function of all banks in 
those days, the Act had the practical effects of preventing the 
formation of joint-stock banks and of confining Bie function of 
note issue in England and Wales to a multitude of small private 
banks, which were subject to no legal regulation and were in m^y 
cases totally unfitted to bear their responsibilities. 

‘ The Beginnings of the Cheque System 

Another important result of the Act of 1708 was to cause a 
change in the functions of bankers in London. Here, and in the 
surrounding district, the Bank of England note was supreme, and 
its predominance eventually caused the London private bankers 
to abandon the issue of notes, and to develop deposit hanking, i.e., 
the acceptance of deposits, withdrawable on demand in writing 
signed by the depositor. 

About 1780, the London bankers began to issue printed forms 
of cheques, by which depositors could \vithdraw such amounts as 
they required, or instruct their bankers to pay third parties. Like 
the notes they superseded, these early cheques were invariably 
made payable to bearer on demand. 

Financial Difficulties Created by the Napoleonic Wars 

Early in the nineteenth century, banking in this country was 
in the hands of three different tjpies of institution. First, there 
was tlie Bank of England, supreme by virtue of its charter and its 
monopoly of the issue of notes in and around London. Then there 
were the London private banks, struggling to establish the system 
of deposit banking and the issue of cheques. Finally, there was 
the heterogeneous group of uncontrolled small private note- 
issuing banks throughout the country^ founded and conducted by 
people in almost every walk of life — cheesemongers, miners grocers 
and innkeepers. ' ° 

It is not surprising that a sequence of disturbing factors should 
cn^Tcly disorganize snch a wealcly-lcnit fabric. England*s pax- 
.„>.,tidpation in the Napoleonic Wars towards the close of the 
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eighteenth century had involved her in serious financial difficulties. 
The Bank of England’s gold reserve had been seriously depleted, 
and, when rumours of a French landing brought about a panic 
and a demand for gold, an Order .in Council had to be issued in 
1797 permitting the Bank to suspend payments in cash. 

Banking and Currency Troubles 

In succeeding years, tliere was almost continuous trouble over 
the banking and currency systems. Violent speculation and 
disaster followed the declaration of peace \vitli Napoleon in 1814, 
and hundreds of private note-issuing banks failed. The collapse 
of the note issues meant a reduction in the volume of the paper 
currency, so gold fell in price, and the exchanges became un- 
favourable to London. In 1816, when Britain adopted gold as the 
sole standard of value, the Bank attempted to resume cash 
payments, but was not able to do so until 1821, when its notes 
were made convertible into gold. 

In some quarters, the currency and banking difficulties were ■ 
attributed to the monopolistic privileges of the Bank of England, 
and, in subsequent years, a number of Acts were passed wiA the 
object of mitigating the effects of its monopoly. 

An Act of 1826 permitted the establishment of joint-stock 
banks of issue mtlx wilimiteA liability provided they did not 
conduct business vdthin a radius of sixty-five miles of London. 
This important enactment not only lessened the Bank’s monopoly 
of joint-stock banking, but also strengthened the provincial 
banking fabric by permitting strong joint-stock banks to replace 
many weak private bankers. 

The Bank Act of 1833 marked the beginning of the present 
banking system. This Act permitted the establishment in London 
itself of joint-stock banks for the transaction of all banking 
business other than the issue of notes to bearer on demand. In 
this respect the Act stiU further modified the power of the Bank of 
England, although, in another direction, the Bank's prestige was 
increased, for, by the same Act, its notes were made legal tender 
in England and Wales for all payments over (except by the 
Bank itself or its branches). 

The passing of the Act of *1833 was followed immediately by the 
establishment in London of several joint-stock banks — ^the fore- 
runners of the great institutions of to-day. VTiile they developed 
deposit banking and the cheque system with great benefit to the 
community, there was much criticism of the unregulated note issues 
of the Bank of England and of the private banks, and, on this 
matter, great controversy arose between two opposing schools of 
thought, the Currency School and the Banking School. 
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The so-called Curre?tcy Theorists held that bank not^ should 
be issued only to provide convenient and economical substitutes for 
metallic money ; they maintained that the issues should be limited 
to the amount of gold held against the notes, and that the circulation 
of notes should be regulated according to the flow of gold into and 
out of the national reserves. 

The Banking School took the view that the issues of notes could 
safely be left to the discretion of the bankers, so long as the circu- 
lating currency was limited by them to the legitimate demands of 
business and trade ; they held that any notes in excess of trade 
requirements would be presented for encashment ; that, so long 
as an adequate reserve was maintained, strict convertibility would 
be ensured and inflation prevented without the necessity of holding 
gold to cover every note issued. 

The Bank Charter Acti 1844 

In the end, the Government brought about far-reaching changes 
by passing the Bank Charter Act, 1844. In some respects the 
Act was a compromise: although it ensured the maintenance 
of adequate gold reserves behind the Bank of England note, it 
provided also for a limited issue against securities. 

The Act laid donm that the Bank of England was to be divided 
into two distinct departments, called the Issue Department and 
the Banking Department respectively. The Issue Department 
was authorized to issue notes against securities (the Fiduciary 
Issue) to the amount of £14,000,000, and was required to cover 
all issues in excess of this amount by gold and silver in reserve, 
the silver not to exceed one-fourth of the gold held. Any person 
was to be entitled to demand notes from the Issue Department 
in return for gold bullion at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per ounce 
standard, i.e., l^d. per ounce below the legally fixed mint 
price of gold, while, in order to ensure Ml publicity regarding 
its position, the Bank was required to publish, in the London 
Gazette, a iXhekly Return of tiie assets and liabilities of both 
Departments. 

Those responsible for the Act were determined that the English 
issue of bank notes should be ultimately concentrated in the hands 
of the Bank of England. Hence it w'as provided that no further 
banks of issue were to be established, and that any existing bank 
losing the right of issue should not be entitled to resume such issue. 
It was also decreed that if, after the passing of the Act, any country 
bank ceased to issue notes, the Bank of England could obtain an 
Order in Council empowering it to increase its fiduciary issue by 
two-thirds of the lapsed issue. The object of centralizing the 
English note issues in the hands of the Bank of England was attained 
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in 1923, when the Bank took over the remnant of the private bank 
note issue in England and Wales. 

The Act of 1844 aimed at ensuring the absolute convertibility 
of note issues in this country, together with fuU publicity regard- 
ing the amount of the issues and of the reserves hdd against them. 
It aimed also at so regulating the paper cuirencj'' that inflation 
would be prevented, speculation and crises obviated, and the foreign 
exchanges stabilized. 

The Growth of the Joint-Stock Banks 

Succeeding years saw a great increase in the power and influence 
of the Bank of England. Its note issues were the sole legal tender 
paper currency until the outbreak of war in 1914, whilst it acted as 
banker to tlie Britidi Government and, in course of time, to all the 
other banks in the countrj'', an arrangement that proved of vital 
significance in its relation to the structure of the English banking 
system and the London Money Market. 

During this time the joint-stock banks were by no means at 
a standstill. Faced from the outset with jealousy and even open 
hostility on the part of the Bank of England and the private 
bankers ; hampered by the difficulties which necessarily attended 
inexperience, and forced to develop the comparatively new system 
of deposit banking, the early joint-stock banks nevertheless made 
great process, and, in the half-century following 1844, two important 
changes in the law did mucli to strengthen their position and 
facilitate their development. 

The first of these was i/ic extension of limited liability to Banks 
by an Act of 1858. The shareholders in the first joint-stock banks 
were liable in full for all debts of the companies, and it was not 
until 1858 that the principle of limited liability, which had already 
been applied to other corporations, w'as extended to banking 
concerns. This gave a further impetus to the expansion of joint- 
stock banking, for the limitation of liability made bank shares more 
attractive to investors who previously could not afford to risk 
holding them. 

In 1879, the principle of reserve liability was legalized, i.e., 
limited companies were empowered either to increase the nominal 
amount of their shares so that a certain amount over and above 
that paid up on each share could be called Tip only in the event 
of liquidation of the company ; or to resolve that a portion of 
the existing uncalled amount of each share should be callable 
only in the event of the company's winding-up. The adoption 
of this principle by the joint-stock banks gave depositors and 
creditors an added security by creating a reserve which could 
be called upon only in the last resort (see also page 17). 
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The Currency and IVatik Noten Act, l‘) 2 S 

Thi*i Act provided for the .amalgamation of tl*,** Treas-jn' and 
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-^.^Department’s total holding of gold coin and gold bullion (and tiot 
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gold or silver, as under the Bank Charter Act, 1844), and, in addition, 
to' increase- its fiduciary issue to -£260,000,000. The securities so 
heJd could include silver coin to an amount not exceeding ;£5,500,000. 

The Act of 1928 thus retained the principle of a fixed fiduciary 
issue established by the Bank Charter Act ; but it met the demand 
for a more elastic note issue by permitting the Bank of England 
to increase the fiduciary issue above the fixed hinit with the sanction 
of the Treasury and, in certain circumstances,-o'f Parhamenf. As a 
result, the Bank’s fiduciary issue at the time of writing (April, 1945) 
totals £1,250 millions. 

FEATURES OF MODERN ENGLISH BANKING 

The development of the joint-stock banks has naturally been 
bound up with that of the country as a whole, and their organization 
has been continually improved to keep pace with modern conditions. 
Striking features of that development include the concentration 
of the banks by amalgamation and absorption into a small number 
of very large institutions ; the establishment by the larger institu- 
tions of branches throughout the country ; the extension of the 
activities of English banks to other countries, the development of 
the Central Reserve System, and the spread of mechanization and 
other economies. 

Amalgamation in English Banking 

The process of amalgamation between the banks has resulted 
in the development of vast organizations, notably the " Big 
Five " — ^the Midland, Lloyds, Barclays, the Westminster, and the 
National Provincial — ^with head offices in London and branches 
throughout the country. 

The growth in the size of English banks has occasioned a certain 
amount of uneasiness. Some people maintain that the concentra- 
tion of enormous resources under the control of a small number of 
bank directors constitutes a danger to the community. Some fear 
the harmful effects of monopoly, wliilst others fear that such large 
institutions may become unsound. 

So far as the customer is concerned, the process of amalgamation 
is attended by the disadvantages involved in the disappearance of 
the personal element. The centralization of control at Head 
Office introduces .an element of '* red-tape ” which limits the 
initiative of the local manager, while there is a tendency for both 
the manager and the head office to have less of that essentially 
specialized knowledge of local occupations, industries, customs and 
prejudices which was so characteristic of the old private banker. 
Furthermore, there is some danger that the continual growth of 
the banking institutions may result in the inadequate supervision 
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justified. Some of the banks have to some extent counteracted 
these tendencies by the formation of local directorates. 

In spite of criticism, the balance of opinion is that large scale 
organization has, on the whole, been advantageous both to the 
banking system and to the community. Nevertheless, in 1924 and 
again in 1925, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that no 
further amalgamations of the large ioint-stock banks would be 
favoured. 

Expansion Both at Home and Abroad 

The remarkable expansion of the branch banking system is trace- 
able to the intensity of competition between the leading institutions, 
the desire to provide ever 3 >' convenience for customers, Ihe endeavour 
to increase business and profits by tapping new resources, and the 
wish to effect greater economy by sa\Tng agents’ commissions and 
expenses. 

For a long period of years, foreign banks have had branches ' 
in London and other world centres, but before 1911 the interests 
of English banks in places outside this country were entirely 
served through, the agency of foreign institutions. In the past, 
this policy applied even to the neighbouring countries of Scotland 
and Ireland, and it was, consequently, a marked departure from 
established practice when certain leading English banks opened 
branches in important continental towns, and also acquired 
interests in or established working agreements uith banks in 
Scotland, Ireland, and other countries. 

The Development of the Central Reserve System • 

A highly important feature of the British banking system is 
the arrangement whereby the liquid cash reserves of the great 
banks are concentrated in the han^ of the Bank of England, which 
thus acts as the banker’s bank, and, largely by virtue of this fact, 
occupies a position of great influence and power in the Money Market. 

The branches of the ioint-stock banks in London and throughout 
the countT}”- maintain on hand only sufficient cash to meet their 
ordinary requirements for till money ; they transfer the bulk of 
their surplus funds to the head offices, which maintain a current 
account with each local branch. On the same principle, each 
head office retains only sufficient cash on hand to meet its estimated 
requirements, leaving any surplus funds on current account with 
the Bank of England, whence they may be withdrawn in legal 
tender on demand. As the account of the Clearing House is also 
kept at the Bank, the maintenance by each clearing banker of a 
current account with the Bank facilitates the large transfers 
“ necessary for clearing purposes. 
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\The Bank of England is thus liable to be drawn upon at any 
tinje to meet heavy demands for legal tender in any part of the ' 
country. Customers depend on the branch banks for supplies 
of oirrency ; the branch banks look to their head offices, and these, 
in turn, depend on tlie' Bank of England. Despite this, the Bank 
conducts its business in the same way as any other banking 
institution, and is under no legal obligation to make special 
provision to meet demands from the banks as distinct from its 
ordinary customers. Nevertheless, its moral obligation to safe- 
guard the nation’s ultimate cash reserve is not unrecognized, and, 
whenever necessary, special measures must be taken to prevent 
any undue depletion of its resources. 

The Spread of Mechanization and Other Economies 

Mechanization was first introduced into the banks in 1930 and 
developed very rapidly, particularly in the head offices and- large 
branches. As a result, the banks were enabled considerably to 
economize their male staff, to relieve the staff of much of the 
drudgery of hand-Usting, casting and hand-posting, and to provide 
customers on demand with up-to-date typeNvritten ledger state- 
ments. There are possibilities of stiU greater development, e.g., in 
connection •with centralized ledger posting. 

During the World War, the need for economizing man-power in 
the banks led to the closing of certain branches and agencies, the 
curtailment of certain services for customers, and the introduction 
of various devices intended to economize in effort and time. Some 
of these, e.g., the posting of cheques in one run on the day after 
payment, may be permanently adopted, while the closer co-operation 
between the banks may result in the permanent closing of some 
branch banks and agencies. 


CHAPTER 2 

FUNCTIONS OF THE BANKER 
Definition of a Bank 

English law contains no definition of the term " bank ", though 
s. 2 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, contains the statement that 
" ' Banker ’ includes a body of persons, whether incorporated or 
not, who carry on the business of banking This statement, 
however, is not of much help, for it gives no indication of what is 
comprised by " the business of banking ”. 
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Possibly tbe most widely recognized definition of a banker is 
that given by Hart/ which is as follows ; — 

'• A banker~iFl)ne who, in the ordinary conrse oi his bnsiaess, 
'deceives money, which he repays by honouring the cheques of the 
persons from whom or for whose account he receives it.” 

This definition implies that the esscjUial ftmction jif a danker 
is the ■ acce ptan ce of dep os its o f Junjb, dema ni ~bv 

~cji^ue. Hence the frequently used’ definition of a banker as 
•^^de aler in money , and .credit ” is not satisfactory', for thCTe are 
many other forms of financial’’business which' involve dealings in 
money and credit, as, for example, the business of a money-lender, 
or of a bill broker. 

The Banker’s Main Functions 

In addition to receiving money on current account withdrawable 
on demand and for the mos t par t beating no interest, the banker 
also accepts money on deposit on which interest is allowed and from 
which withdrawals are usually subject to a specified period of notice, 
e.g., sev en or fourteen days. Some bankers also accept deposits 
atjiaU, i.e., repayable on demand, usually at a lower rate of interest 
than deposits at notice. 

Though different banks in the same district normally pay the 
same rates of interest, deposit terms and interest rates vary in 
different parts of the country. In the London district, interest rates 
fluctuate with the Bank rate. If, as is frequently the case, the 
banker waives notice, he deducts interest on the amount withdrawn 
for the period of notice. 

The banker uses the funds deposited with him in various ways, 
as in granting overdrafts on current account or loans of fixed amount 
on loan account, or in discounting bills of exchange and promissory 
notes. (^Thus, the main function of a banker is really a dual one — 
borrows with one hand in order to lend with the other. He 
functions both as lender and borrower, and makes his profit out 
of the difference between the rate at which he borrows and the rate 
at which he lends. Whilst both aspects are important, the banker’s 
solvency and succ^s depend primanly_on_the judgmrat he displays 
in lending to others what he himself has borrowed. 

Services of the Banker 

The modem banker performs numerous services which are of 
great use to his customers and to the community generally. These 
fall into two main groups, viz. ; (1) Agency services, and (2) General 
Utility services. ■ “ 

The services of the banker as an agent include those rendered 
in collecting and paying cheques, bills, promissory notes, coupons, 

* Law of Banking, page 1. 
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dmdcnds, subscriptions, and insurance premiums ; in conduct- 
ing stock and share transactions (in respect of which he divides 
the commission with the stockbroker) ; in acting in various other 
agency capacities, such as tliose of trustee, attorney or executor, 
and as agent, correspondent or representative for his customers 
and for otlicr banks and financial houses at home or abroad. 

The banker's general utility servuccs include (a) the issue of 
various forms of credit instruments such as letters of credit, 
travellers’ cheques and circular notes, all of which enable tlie cus- 
tomer to benefit from the banker’s reputation for solvency and 
prompt payment ; {b) the transaction of foreign exchange business, 
which brings considerable profit to the banker, and provides the 
business community witli invaluable facilities for its dealings with 
foreign nationals ; (c) the acceptance of bills of exchange, whereby 
the banker lends his name in return for a commission and thus 
enables his customers to " trp.de ” on his superior credit ; (d) the 
safeguard against fire and tlieft of valuables and important docu- 
ments in his specially constructed strong rooms, a function which 
makes the banker a bailee of the goods entnisted to his keeping ; 
(c) the distribution throughout tlie coun-^f of supplies of legal tender 
currency, with the related duties of vithdrawing from circulation 
light coins and soiled notes ; and the giving of opinions as to the 
respectability and financial standing of customers, • a function of 
considerable value not only to the banks tlicmselvcs but also to 
business men generally, since it furnishes tliem with reliable and 
speedy information as to the general standing of people with whom 
they are dealing, and enables them to avoid losses due to giving 
cre^t to persons of little or no financial Worth. 

The Utility of Banking 

Banking institutions are an essential part of the credit and' 
currency mechanism. They organize and control the issue and 
circulation of credit instruments ; they regulate the granting of 
bank credit in the form of advances and loans ; they facilitate the 
movement of loanable capital, and make possible its distribution 
and use to the best advantage ; they provide currency when and 
where it is required, and transfer surplus currency from some areas 
to places that are short of supplies. 

The functions of the banks are of inestimable value to trade and 
industry. In acting as intermediaries between large numbers of 
depositors or lenders on the one hand and numerous borrowers' 
on the other, banks mobilize capital and make its use effective. Tliey^ 
act_as greatT^^Elioks of loanablejno gey. Into them flow a host of 
sinalTstreams ofTiquidTfSSsT from them are distributed throughout 
the country supplies of productive capital at the times when and 
in the places where they can be most efficiently used. Countless 
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small sums of money are rendered productive which would other- 
wse remain idle, and the wealth of large and small capitalists is 
rendered mobile and transferred to areas where it can be efficiently 
and profitably employed, to the ultimate benefit of the community 
as a whole. 

The facility with which loans can be obtained from banks acts 
as a stimulus to production and an incentive to industrial enterprise. 
Manufacturers and traders know that they can rely upon the banks 
for sound advice and financial accommodafion at difficult periods, 
while the banks, by a judicious regulation of credit, can perform an 
economic function of first inapOTtance in checking speculation and 
preventing financial crises. 

The existence of a sound and competitive banking system is in 
itself an en couragement tp s^ng, thrift and economy. The small 
depositor is brought to'appreciate the facilities for safe investment 
which the banks provide, and even the poorer classes become imbued 
with feelings of security and prosperity and are encouraged to 
develop the " saving habit ”. 

When it is remembered to what extent time, money and labour 
are saved by the cheque system, and by the general utility services 
of our banking institutions, it will be seen fiiat a country with a 
sound banking system is possessed of one of the firmest foundations 
of prosperity. 

Classification of Banks according to Functions 

The functions w'hich we have described are common to nearly 
ail banks operating in Great Britain, but it is possible to distin- 
guish a certain degree of specialization based on the transaction 
of a special type of business. 

The Bank of England. — ^The Bank of England, by virtue of 
the circumstances of its foundation and of its subsequent rise to 
predominance, is in a class of its own. In addition to conducting 
most of the functions of a. modem bank (except the acceptance 
of bills), it acts as banker to the State and to aH the other banks 
in the country, assumes responsibility for the safeguarding of 
the nation’s ultimate cash reserve, co-operates with the Treasury 
in the control of the currency and the regulation of the prevailing 
rate of discount and of the foreign exchanges, and has the sole right 
to issue bank notes in England and Wales. ° 

The Joint-Stock Clearing Banks. — In the second class are 
included the nine large joint-stock banks which are members of the 
London Clearing House (see Chapter 17), and which have numerous 
branches and a widespread provincial business.- 

Joint-Stock Banks with Specialized EtiNcnoNs.— There are 
several banks with a snecialized Th lie 
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banks of Lancashire cater for the special needs of our great cotton and 
woollen industries {c.g., the District Bank and Williams Deacons 
Bank, with their head offices in Manchester) ; while the Scotch and 
Irish banks specialize in business with/and in Scotland and Ireland 
respectively. Then there are such concerns as tlie British Overseas 
Bank and the British Bank for Foreign Trade, specializing in the 
financing of overseas trade; the Yorkshire Penny Bank, catering 
for the poorer classes in the Yorkshire manufacturing centres ; the 
Birmingham Municipal Bank, accepting small deposits from the 
working-class^ population and appljnng the funds for municipal 
purposes ; tlie Trustee Saidngs Banks, whose deposits, though 
mainly of small individual amount, total hundreds of millions ; and 
tlie Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. (Bankers), which has a very 
large number of shareholders and is.potentially a powerful competitor 
for deposits. 

Private Banks. — ^The fourth class is now mainly of historical 
importance, as there remain only tivo important representatives — 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co. (now affiliated to the Royal Bank of 
Scotland) and Messrs. Charles Hoare & Co. — of the once numerous 
class of old-established private banking firms. 

The Dominion and Colonial Banks in London. — In this 
group there are, first, the banks that specialize in business with 
tlie self-governing Dominions — Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa — acting as financial agents for the Dominion 
Governments and undertakings, and conducting most of the 
exchange business between London and the Dominions. Some 
of these banks, such as the Bank of Australasia and the Bank of 
New Zealand, have their head offices in London, although their 
branches and the bulk of their business are located in the Dominions. 

In this, group are also included banks, such as the Bank of 
British West Africa, whose business is primarily ivith our colonies 
and dependencies, and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), which has a widety distributed business in certain 
Dominions, Colonies and foreign countries. 

Then there are the Eastern Exchange Banks, such as the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, and the Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, which are engaged 
primarily in the conduct of banking business> (particularly bullion 
and exchange operations) with our Indian Empire, China and other 
Eastern countries. 

Merchant Bankers. — In a sixth class are the • various City 
concerns known as ” merchant bankers ” or " merchant banks ”. 
Most of these function mainly. as “ accepting houses ”, i.e., in return 
for a commission they lend their names by accepting bills drawn on 
them by persons at home or abroad (see p. 264). 
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Foreign Banks. — ^This class embraces a large and cosmopolitan 
group oi foreign banks, the existence of which is evidence of the 
financial importance of London and the consequent need for 
representation therein of most of the important baiil^ in the world. 
The foreign institutions transact business mainly with or for their 
owm nationals, but they also play an important part in the cos- 
mopolitan sphere of London banking. 

Classification of Banks according to their Mode of In- 
corporation 

Banks in this country may also be classified according to their 
mode of incorporation. 

First in order of historical importance are the hanks cstaUished 
by royal charter, among which are the Bank of England and the 
Bank of Scotland, together vath certain imperial institutions such 
as th6 Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. The powers 
and constitution of such banks are defined by their charters, while 
the liability of each shareholder is limited to the amount of his holding 
of capital. 

The second class comprises the joint-sloch banks wvtk hnufed 
liability registered under the Companies Acts. Most British banks, 
including the " Big Five ”, belong to this group and their share- 
holders are drawn from all sections of the community. 

The third class, comprising pnvaie joint-stock banks with wnlimiteA 
liability, is now practically obsolete, and such represeritatives as 
remain are associated with or controlled by larger joint-stock 
banks, e.g., Glyn, Mills -Sc Co. (Royal Bank of Scotland) and 
Coutts & Co. (National Provincial Bank). 

Finally, there is a heterogeneous class of banks, including the 
merchant bankers in the City (many of whom trade as private 
partnerships), and the banks incorporated- under Dominion or 
foreign laws. 


Advantages of Joint-Stock Constitution 

Most of the large banks are registered as corporate bodies 
under the Joint-Stock Companies Acts, in just the same way as 
Ae majority of other large trading concerns. This method of 
incorporation is of advantage both to the bank itself and to the 
public. The former benefits directly by the absence of the formalities 
and dela 3 ?s whi^ accompany the incorporation or the alteration 
of the constitution and powers of an institution formed by Royal 
Charter, and also obtains the advantages of limited and reserve 
liability^ and of free transferability of its shares. Indirectly, a 
public^ joint-stock bank benefits also from the wide publicity 
regarding its affairs tl*‘\eforms the public’s strongest safeguard. 




CHAPTER 3 

THE BANICER’S FUNDS 

In accepting deposits on current account and in granting loans' 
to his customers the banker incurs a liability to pay legal tender 
on demand, whereas a large proportion of his advances, although 
contractually repayable on demand, or a few days after demand, are 
in practice repayable only after a delay varjdng \\ith the circum- 
stances of tlie advance. In lending his funds, therefore, the banker 
must ensure that he does not run any risk of being unable to meet any 
demand likely to be made upon him. 

The world-wide reputation of British banks is attributable 
in no small degree to their punctuality of payment and to their 
ability and judgment in deciding how much they can lend and 
how best they can lend. Modem joint-stock banking in this 
country has been built up and is still based upon the principle, 
discovered long ago by the early goldsmith-bankers, that only 
^ a small proportion of the money left by depositors is demanded at 
any one time, and that, provided a sufficient reserve of legal tender 
is maintained for the satisfaction of all current and probable 
demands, the remainder of such money can be lent out at interest, . 
or used to discount bills, or invested in various forms of securities 
yielding a profitable return. 

A Bank’s Balance Sheet 

By law, all registered joint-stock iianking companies must 
draw„up_a balance-sheet in prescribed form twice in every year, 
exhibit a copy at the Head Office and every branch, and file a duly 
audited and authenticated copy with the Registrar of Companies 
on the First Monday in February and the First Tuesday in 
August each year. 

Such a provision is clearly of great importance to all connected 
with a joint-stock bank, as it ensures not only the careful and punc- 
tual preparation of its figures, but also that any reputable bank will 
aim at placing before the public a statement that can be challenged 
neither for its clarity and correctness, nor by reason of its dis- 
closure of any financial weakness. 

THE LIABILITIES OF A BANKER 

In a bank balance-sheet or statement of accounts {sec specimen 
overleaf), the left or liabilities side may be regarded as the side 
&m which the business of the banker originates, as most of the 
liabilities represent the sums he has available for employment in his 
business as a lender of capital. 
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Capital Paid up 

This item represents the amount invested in the bank by its 
shareholders. The investors or shareholders, by providing the 
capital, are the proprietors of the concern, and the amounts owing 
to them cannot be paid in the event of liquidation until all other 
claims have been satisfied. 

Registered Capital (sometimes called the Authorized or 
Nominal Capita l is the total amount of capital which tKeTanS'has 
power to issue ^60,000,000 in the balance-sheet given). It is to 
be distinguished from the Subscribed or Issued Capital, which is 
that sum applied for by the public and allotted by the directors 
of the company to the shareholders. 

It is not unusual for only a part of the Subscribed Capital to be 
“ called up ”. Thus, for each £10 share taken up, the original 
shareholders may be asked to pay the bank only- £3 in cash, in 
which case the Paid up Capital would represent only three-tenths 
of the Subscribed Capital. The remaining seven-tenths is then 
described as Uncalled Capital, and this may be further subdivided 
into (ffl) Callable Capital, i.e., a proportion (for example, three- 
tenths of the original Subscribed Capital) which the directors may 
call at any time they deem fit, subject to any conditions in the 
. company's Articles of Association, and {b) Reserve Capital, i.e., the 
remaining balance of four-tenths, which may be called up by the 
directors only in the event of the liquidation of the bank. Most 
joint-stock banks have established such a Reserve Capital, and by 
'SO doing have materially strengthened the security available to 
their depositors. 

Reserve Fund 

Whereas the Reserve Capital is a contingent fund to be (feawn 
from the shareholders only in th ejev ent of liquidation, the Reserve 
Fund is an accumulation in the hands of the company of sums 
allocated from the bank's profits and invested in first-class 
securities. 

The Reserve Fund is available to be drawn upon at any time 
in the event of the bank's incurring heavy unexpected losses, and, 
although it thus provides an additional safeguard for the bank’s 
customers, it belongs to the shareholders or proprietors of the bank, 
and maj;- be dravm upon for their benefit to finance the issue to 
them of shares on bonus terms or to equalize the dividends paid as 
beriveen one j^ear and another, (The Reserve Fund is, in fact, a 
surplus gradually built up by careful management and represents 
the excess of the value of tlie bank's assets over its total liabilities, 
including its liability^ to its shareholders for capita] paid up and 
for undivided profits. ') 
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Current, Deposit, and Other Accounts 

This item is bj' far the largest, and represents the total sum 
deposited wth the bank by its many customers on current and 
deposit accounts. v/Deposit accounts bear interest and are subject 
to an agreed notice of rvithdrawai, whereas current accounts usually 
earn no interest and are repayable upon demand. 

The item also includes as " Other Accounts ” any other credit 
balances in tlie bank’s ledgers, such as the balances of its Unclaimed 
Dividend Account and Unclaimed Interest Account, together with 
any hidden " Reserve Accounts ” which the bank may choose to 
maintain for its own purposes and, usually, the balance of the 
bank's Profit and Loss Account. 


Liabilities for Acceptances, etc. 

The total under this heading represents the liabditj’’ of the 
bank in respect of bills of exchange it has accepted or indorsed 
for the accommodation of its customers. As the latter are liable 
to recoup the bank for any loss it may suffer by thus lending its 
name, the amount is ” offset " by a corresponding item on the other 
side of the balance-sheet. 

In many bank balance-sheets, this item also includes the bank's 
contingent liabditj' in respect of confirmed credits, forward 
exchange contracts and other engagements entered into by the 
bank on behalf of customers. Sometimes, however, these are 
.shown .separately as '' Er.gagemcr.ls ". 


THE ASSETS OF A BANKER 

The right or assets side of the balance-sheet shows how the 
bank employs tlic sums entru^ed to its.keeping by its customers 
and shmvholdcrs. " ' " ' 

Tlic assets are arranged in order of Uquidiiv or realizability, so 
that customers and others can estimate the bank’s strength and 
stability at a glance by observing the proportion of liquid assets 
maintained by the management. Thus " Cash ” always appears 
first, while the item ‘ Bank Premises ”, representing assets not 
readily convertible into money, usually figures last. 


Coin, Bank Notes, etc. 

E*.<-Tv bank maintains at its head office and at each branch a 
OTfr.acnt reserve of legal tender to meet all probable demands. 
Tner-e cash rsoMmgs arc the bank's " first line of defence ", and 
they mclr.de as a mle, the hank's " Balance at the Bank of Eng- 
(5 f,, brinks 5 urphiii funds ou deposit), wWcli is (-cncriiliy 
‘ ■ -.uded a-; cijuivali nt to cadi. 
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Until recent years the amount shown in the second item as 
’* Balances uitli Other Banks, etc.”, was generall}' included in one 
sum with tlie cash holdings. As in ordinary circumstances there 
is little doubt as to tlie complete and instant realizability of the 
sum shown under this heading, the item forms part of the Bank’s 
first hne of defence. 

Money at Call and Short Notice 

The keeping of an adequate cash reserve is necessary for a 
banker's daily business and for the maintenance of his stability. 
But cash kept in a safe or on current account with another bank 
earns nothing, so bankers sought some method of loaning which, 
while it ensured tliat the funds would be readily available if 
required, would provide at least some return on the money 
employed. 

Such an outlet was found in the London Money Market, where 
numerous bill brokers, discount houses and stock exchange 
operators are ready to borrow' large sums of money against good 
security, for short periods, at a low rate of interest, and subject to, 
repayment at call or after an agreed number of days’ notice. 
Money thus lent is a bank’s " second line of defence ”, and is 
secured by the deposit of first class bills. Treasury Bills or other 
securities. ' 

Bills Discounted 

A bank’s “ third line of defence ” consists of bills of exchange 
discounted or negotiated for customers, or purchased in the Money 
Market. 

^ " Discounting a bill ” means purchasing the bill at its face 
value (i.c., the sum for which it is drawn) less the interest on the 
amount of the bill for the time it has to run before it falls due for 
payment. Thus a bill for £100 which is payable in tliree months 
is worth £99 to a banlcer if interest is reckoned at 4 per cent, per 
annum. 

Normally, a joint-stock bank’s holding of discounts consists 
partly of ordinary trade or commercial bills drawn on British firms 
and discounted by tlie bank for customers (including bill brokers). 

A further proportion comprises ” bank paper ’’, i.c., biUs drawn, 
accepted or indorsed by reputable banks in this country, while a 
considerably smaller amount (included no doubt as other bills 
in the above balance-sheet) represents bills drawn on firms and 
banks in other countries. • 

In addition, the total of Bills Discounted includes a consideraWe 
sum in British Government Treasury Bills, i.c., promises by the 
Treasury, to repay stated sums at the expiration of a given period, 
usually three or six months. " \ 
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For various reasons, first-class bills of exchange are frequently 
described as the ideal form of investment for a banker’s su^lus 
hinds. Bills are payable in full at the expiration of comparatively 
short periods, when the banker is reasonably sure of an automatic 
return of his cash. 

As both bills of exchange and Treasury Bills can be obtained for 
varying sums, large and small, and for varjring periods before they 
fall due, the banker can choose such bills as suit him best. Moreover, 
he can without difficulty increase his cash reserves by simply 
refraining from discounting further bills from time to ^ time as 
his holdings fall due for payment, and he can so arrange his invest- 
ments in bills that they mature and increase his cash balance at 
those times when he most requires additional funds, e.g., at the 
turn of the quarter or when he has heavy dividends or other pay- 
ments to make on behalf of his customers. 

The foregoing items of the balance-sheet comprise the banker’s 
liquid assets. Those w'hich remain represent the more perm^ent 
means of employing his funds, and include items upon which it 
would he dangerous to rely in emergency for money wherevith 
to meet the demands of customers for repa3mient of their deposits. 

Treasury Deposit Receipts 

This item is the bank’s holding of Deposit Receipts issued by 
tlie Treasury in respect of advances made by the bank to the 
Treasury (usually for six months fixed, at 'low interest — 1 ^ pef cent, 
at the time of \vriting). 

Investments 

These include the bank's investments in British and Colonial 
Government securities, in British municipal and railway stocks 
and loans, and in affiliated banks, t’.c., -smaller banks intimately 
associated with the larger concern which holds a large part of 
their capital. 

In some balance-sheets, part of tlie total under the heading 
" Investments " is described as '* lodged for public accounts 
This means that, in accordance witli law, investments to the amount 
indicated are registered in tlie names of joint trustees (including 
representatives of the bank), and are specially held (or " ear- 
marked ") as security for the due repayment of public money 
lodged with the bank on account of government departments or 
local authorities. ^ 

Wule Investments arc correctly regarded as a bank’s fourth 
line of defence, they arc difficult to realize in emergency, for it is 
usisally at those periods cash is most urgently needed tliat 

securities arc unsaleable, or s^eablc only at considerable loss. If, 
during a period of emergency^ Ml tlie big banks endeavoured to 
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realize their investments, there would be a heavy fall in security 
prices, which would be accentuated by sales oi investments by 
stock exchange operators who were unable to renew their loans. 
Furthermore, tlie selling of large amounts of securities by a large 
bank would not only be dangerous as gmng rise to suspicions of 
weakness, but would also serve to intensify any gener^ lack of 
confidence that might exist. 

Advances to Customers 

Under this heading are included advances made by the bank 
to its customers as fluctuating overdrafts on current account, and 
as fixed loans on loan account. The majority of advances are 
repayable on demand or at short noticej but only a small proportion 
of the large total under this heading can be turned into cash at a 
moment’s notice or even witliin a reasonable period. The trader 
who has borrow'ed from the bank in order to purchase additional 
stocks, or a private individual who has obtained an advance in 
order to meet his commitments, must be given reasonable use of the 
loan before repayment is demanded. Indeed, it is difficult enough 
for many such customers to \vipe off their -indebtedness even witliin 
the period that is usually allowed. At aU events, no bank of repute 
can rely for funds in an emergency on a wholesale demand on its 
customers to repay their advances. 

4 

Bank Premises 

The premises of a bank are among its least realizable assets, for, 
apart from the fact that the large bank offices could only wth 
difficulty be converted to other uses, assets of this character can at 
best be realized very slowly. The value of bank premises as stated 
in the balance-sheets of our banks is without doubt far below their 
true worth and constitutes another hidden reserve. The premises 
of the Bank of England do not appear in its balance-sheet at all, 
although they are worth several millions sterling. 

Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, etc. 

This is in the nature of a contra entry to the similar item which 
appears on the other side of the balance-sheet, and indicates’ that, 
although the bank has assumed liability in respect of its signatare 
on bills to the amount stated, it is secured by the undertakings 
given by its customers to reimburse it for any amounts it has to 
pay in respect of the bills. 

Other Items which Appear in Bank Balance-Sheets 

Bank balance-sheets sometimes include other items in addition 
to those discussed in the foregoing paragraphs. 
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Notes issued or Notes in Circulation. — This item, in the 
case of the Bank of England and Scotch and Irish hanks, represents 
the amount of notes issued by the bank concerned. 

Rebate on Bills not due. — ^Such large sums are invested by 
banks in discounting bills that a large proportion of the ^scount 
is unearned at the time a bank’s half-yearly balance-dieet is rnade 
up. Accordingly, the banker adjusts his profits by crediting 
" Rebate on BUls not Due Account ” with the total amount of 
discount unearned at the date of the balance-sheet, and the total 
is included in the balance-sheet under the heading “ Rebate on 
Bills not Due ” on the liabilities side. When this item does not 
appear in the balance-sheet, the total of the item " Bills Discounted 
is adjusted to allow for unearned discount. 

Balance of Profit and Loss Account. — ^This may be included 
in the general total of current and deposit accounts, or shown 
as a separate item on the liabilities side. The balance belongs to 
the bank’s shareholders, and represents the undistributed profit 
after payment of the last dividend and after providing for deprecia- 
tion and allocations to reserves and other funds. 

THE TEST OF A BANK’S STRENGTH 

\ 

The balance-sheet of a joint-stock banjc is of great importance, 
not only to its numerous shareholders and officials, but also to the 
multitude of depositors who have entrusted their savings to its 
keeping and to the body of potential customers represented by the 
public in any places where ffie bank’s business is conducted. The 
published balance-dveet is the best means by which the bank’s 
soundness and stability can be judged, but to do this it is necessary 
to understand not only the significance of the figures but also their 
true relation to one another. 

What is an Adequate Gash Reserve ? 

Evety banker is influenced by two distinct forces pulling in 
opposite directions. On the one hand, the necessity of main- 
taining always an adequate cash reserve constantly dictates 
caution ; on the other hand, the desire to make profits for the 
bank shareholders is a strong inducement to lend freely. What, 
then, is an adequate cash reserve ? 

Clearly, much depends upon the class of business conducted. 
Banks with large deposits at notice can safely carry smaller reserves 
than those which have a ^eater proportion of money on ‘current 
account, or on deposit subject to withdrawal on demand. Again, 
banks which are essentially deposit or savings banks must maintain 
a higher percentage of cash than banks (sudi as the agricultural 
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and credit banks of the Continent) which are formed and capitalized 
specially for the purpose of granting loans against land and providing 
capital for industrial undertakings. 

A bank operating chiefly in a rich residential suburb, where 
pa 3 rments are made largely by cheque and frequently to recipients 
in otlier areas, requires proportionately less cash in its tills than 
a bank in a busy seaside resort where money is being spent freely 
and cash is being continually demanded by visitors. Similarly, 
a joint-stock bank whose business lies largely in agricultural districts 
does not as a rule require so high a proportion of cash as a bank 
which operates principally in busy industrial areas, where money is 
turned over much more quickly and large wage and other payments 
are made in cash. 

The amount of a banker's reserve varies considerably with the 
state of public confidence and with the general conditions of trade. 
In times of depression and business uncertainty, when confidence 
is at a low ebb and people lack faith in the future, greater cash 
reserves are maintained by the banks than in prosperous times, 
when faith runs high, when trade shows promise and when many 
customers, intent upon “ making hay while the sun shines ”, apply 
to the banks for accommodation to finance new business ventures 
or to extend their existing operations. 

But whatever the conditions of trade or the circumstances of 
the bank’s business, a sufficient reserve of legal tender must be 
maintained to meet aU current and probable demands, normal 
and abnormal, for the bank’s reputation for solvency would be 
injured if it were unable at once to meet its obligations. 

Proportion of Cash Held 

There are a number of different ways of calculating what is 
knowm as a bank’s j>roportion, or percentage, of cash held. One 
method is to take tlie total of the balance-sheet as 100, and to 
work out the amount of cash as a percentage of that total. This is 
tantamount to determining what proportion of a bank’s total 
assets is represented by cash, and is frequently used in comparative 
statements drawn up to indicate the distribution of the assets and 
liabilities of different banks. , 

Another method is to take the proportion of the banks cash 
to the total of its liabilities on Current, Deposit,^ and Other 
Accounts ; in other words, to compare the banker’s cash (his 
first line of defence) directly with the source of his most frequent 
And urgent demands for pajnnent. This is the method adopted 
by the large joint-stock banks, which normally keep their proportion 
of cash to deposits at about 10 per cent. _ / . f 

Joint stock hank branches normally maintain a proportion o 
from 5-7 per cent, of cash to their total liabilities. 
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Proportion of Advances to Liabilities 

The second basis for estimating the strength of a bank is the 
proportion of the total of its loans and advances (excluding discounts) 
to the total of its liabilities on current and deposit account, or 
alternatively, to its total assets. These proportions indicate wbeOicr 
the bank is maintaining a sufficiently liquid position, or whether it 
is ■' overlending ”, i c , locking up too great a proportion of its 
funds in loans of a more or less fixed character. 

What proportion is maintained between advances and liabilities 
necessarily depends on the nature of the bank’s business, but it is 
said to be an established principle among British banks tliat 
a bank’s advances, excluding bills discounted, should not greatly 
exceed 50 per cent, of its total liabilities on deposit and current 
accounts. As a result of conditions arising out of the world war, 
and, in particular, the vast increase in bank deposits, the proportion 
has fallen to less than half tliis figure. 


Quality of a Bank’s Loans and Investments 

Apart altogether from the relative proportion of the various 
items in a bail’s balance-sheet, the qualify of a bank's loans and 
investments is clearly of importance, although it cannot, of course, 
be determined from the balance-sheet. 

The strength of any institution as indicated by its balance- 
sheet would obviously be merely ephemeral if its investments w?re 
largely of a speculative character, or if its loans were made uithout 
adequate security, iloreover, it is clearly more advantageous for 
a bank’s loans to be well distributed both in amount and in area, 
than to be made in large amounts to a comparatively small number 
of customers or confined mainly to a particular area or industry, 
either of which may be subject to a general disaster or acute 
depression. 

Partly as a result of the great development of the branch 
banking system in this country, but mainly as a result of deliberate 
policy, our large banks do not lock up their resources to any great 
extent in any one industry or in any one area. Their risks are 
well spread over a unde field, while the capital they supply is lent 
for relatively short -penods, i.e., they supply commercial rather 
than investment capital; If a manufacturer applied to a bank for a 
loan of £30,000 for the purpose of erecting a factory and installing 
machinery and plant, < he request might possibly be refused. But 
if the same manufacturer applied to the bank for a temporary 
overdraft to pay for. ray materials or to finance a business deal, 
the accommodation would probably be granted if satisfactorr^ 
secunty were forthcoming. 
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PART II 

BANKER AND CUSTOMER 


CHAPTER 4 

THE CUSTOMER’S ACCOUNT 

Although an understanding of the exact meaning of the term 
" customer ” is of great importance to bankers, there exists no 
legal definition. No definition is given by the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882, while the legal decisions on the point are so conflicting 
as to afford little clear guidance. Probably the nearest approach 
to a definition was the statement of Lord Davey in The Great 
Western Railway Company v. London and County Bank, 1901, to 
the effect that a customer “ is a person who has some sort of an 
account with a banker ”. From this it follows that anyone may 
become a customer of a bank by opening a deposit or a current 
account. (See also Chapter 16.) 

As a banker runs certain risks in his dealings uith a customer, 
it is usual for him when opening an account to protect himself by 
requiring some form of introduction from anyone not already 
known personally or by repute to the managet or a member of the 
staff. Such introduction usually consists of a reference to some 
other person known to the bank, or to some other bank, or, in the 
case of an employee, to the prospective customer's employer. 

A cheque-book should not be issued to a prospective customer 
yuatil a satisfactory introduction has been received, otherwise 
innocent third parties may suffer through accepting ‘cheques 
against which no funds are held at the bank. Failure to obtain 
and follow up a reference may render the bank liable for negligence 
in respect of cheques collected for the new customer. 

New customers should attend personally at the branch, 
wherever possible, so that they can be interviewed by the manager 
or a senior -official, who should explain to them the metliods and 
terms of -the bank’s business, and, in particular, -the charges to be 
made by -the banker for the conduct of the account, and the rate of 
interest which is to be charged or allowed, as the case may be. By 
a personal interview, the manager is in a better position to assess 
the prospective customer on a monetary'- basis. 

Obtaining Specimen Signatures 

The next step is to obtain, in what is known as the Signature 
Book (or upon a specially ruled card, if a card-index s\'stera is 
maintained) the signature or signatures of the person or persons 

2S 
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who axe to operate the account. As a rule, separate books or 
separate card indexes are kept for current and deposit account 
signatures, but in all cases particulars of the customer’s full name, 
occupation, and address are recorded. 

Sometimes the person opening the account is merely an agent 
acting for the purpose on behalf of the prospective customer, or he 
may be acting on behalf of himself and another person or persons. 
Thus, a partner may be authorized to open an account on behalf 
of his firm, or the secretary on behalf of a limited company. In 
such cases, specimen signatures of all those who are to sign cheques 
must be obtained, and it is best that the persons concerned attend 
at the bank for the purpose. tVhere this is not possible, the manager 
should take the earliest opportunity of personally meeting them. 

If a customer wishes to have his cheques cashed at any other 
branch or bank, a second specimen of his signature must be taken 
for dispatch with the necessary authority to the bank or branch 
concerned. The authority must clearly state the amount or limit 
required, the period for which the facilities are to be granted, and 
whether the customer’s cheques in favour of third parties are to 
be cashed. 

Banking Account Mandates 

If a customer rvishes a certain.person or persons to draw cheques 
on his account and/or to indorse cheques or bills in his name, the 
necessarj’- ^vill be taken on the bank’s prescribed form, and 

arrangements vdll be made for the bank to be supplied with a 
specimen signature of each person so authorized, who should be 
required to call personally at the bank, where this is possible, so 
that he may thereafter be identified wthout difficulty by the bank 
officials. 

In the absence of a special request from the customer to the 
contrary, a mandate giving an ^ent authority should be worded 
so as to apply whether the account is in credit or is overdrawn, 
otherwise difiiculty may be experienced in holding the customer 
liable for any overdraft created by cheques drawn by the agent. 
It must be .remembered that an authority to indorse does not 
sanction the' dravoing of negotiable instruments ; that an authority 
to draw and indorse cheques does not extend to the drawing, 
accepting, or indorsing of bills of exchange other than cheques; 
that an authority to draw cheques does not connote authority to 
overdraw ; and that a mandate authorizing the indorsement and/or 
signing of cheques does not imply a power to pledge securities in 
respect of any advance created on the account. 

The signatures of all persons entitled to sign cheques on a 
joint account (I'.e.,' the account of two or more parties), or on the 
of a partnership, company, or corporation, will be obtained 

'■ * 
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b)' the bank in a mandate, embodying definite instructions as to 
how and by whom cheques on the account are to be signed. Thus, 
a mandate in respect of a joint account may provide that cheques 
shall be drawn by any one of the parties ; that of a partnership 
may decree that the signature on cheques of one or some of the 
partners will be sufficient ; while that of a joint-stock company 
may instruct the bank to pay cheques signed by any two of its 
directors and countersigned by the secretary. 

All responsible officers of the branch should be acquainted with 
the mandates concerning tlie accounts, and the essential particulars 
affecting each account should be inserted or referred to on each 
page or sheet of the account in the ledger. 

Cheque Book Register 

When all formalities are completed and the prospective 
customer’s references are found to be satisfactory, the banker mil 
open the account and instruct the customer concerning its method 
of operation. In the case of a current account, the customer will 
be supplied with a cheque book. 

All cheques (unless exempt) bear a 2d. stamp and are numbered 
consecutively for identification purposes. A record of all cheque 
books issued is kept in the Cheque Book Register, in which cheque 
books are listed in groups according to their size and kind, and 
columns are provided for the numbers of the cheques, the name 
of the customer and the date of issue. It is th^jis possible to 
ascertain the value of stamped cheques on hand at the branch at 
any time and, in the event of a query arising concerning a particular 
cheque, to trace the customer to whom the cheque was issued. 

Banics never issue cheque books to unauthorized persons, and, 
unless the customer attends in person at the bank, they require 
his signature to a special requisition form which is included near 
the end of each cheque book, so that it may be completed and 
forwarded to the bank before the customer’s supply of cheques is 
exhausted. 


Relation between Banker and Customer 

The relationship between a banker and his customer is primarily 
that of debtor and creditor, tlie banker being under the obligation 
to honour the customer’s cheques up to the amount of the customer s 
available credit balance on current account, or up to the limit of 
Any overdraft the banker has agreed to allow, provided the cheques 
are in proper form and tliat no legal bar exists to prevent the banker 
from paying them, mere a banker allows his customer to over- 
draw his account, that is to say, to draw cheques without having 
the money ii^_^the account to meet them, the banirer is the creditor 
And the borro^ving customer the debtor. 

*-(B.368) 
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TMs duty of the banker arises out of two implied agreements 
between tbe parties. Tbe first is that the banker will repay what he 
borrows from his customer provided the latter makes a properly 
written demand for repayment at the branch where the account is 
kept. The other is that the banker will not refuse to pay cheques 
except upon reasonable and proper grounds ; if he does so, the cus- 
tomer may be able to claim damages as compensation’ for an}' 
injury he has suffered through the dishonour of his cheques. 

The banker’s duty to pay cheques drawn by his customer does 
not apply to bills of exchange other than cheques, or to cheques 
issued by the customer against a deposit account. Although 
bankers do sometimes for the convenience of their customers pay 
cheques drawn against funds on deposit account, they are entitled 
to refuse to do so. 

A banker is not a trustee of the money left with him by the 
customer, nor is he an agent responsible for its disposal, although 
he often undertakes duties that make him both agent and trustee for 
his customers. Money left wdth a banker on deposit or current 
account is at his absolute disposal, to do with as he pleases. K is 
really lent to him by the customer, subject to the understanding 
^at the money, if left on current account, will be repaid on 
demand, or, if left on deposit account, after agreed notice has been 
given by the customer. 

Necessity for Demand for Repayment 

The debt created by the deposit of funds with a bank resembles 
any other debt in that, if the bank w’ere to become insolvent, the 
customer irould have no rights other than those of an ordinary 
creditor. He w'ould have to prove in the bank’s winding-up for 
the amount due to him. 

The debt due by a banker to his customer differs, however, from 
an ordinary commercial debt in a very important respect that was 
not clearly reim^ized until the case of Joachimson v. Swiss Bank 
orporation, 1921. In the case of an ordihdr}' debt, a request for 
payment is not necessary before the creditor can take steps to enforce 
•parent against the debtor ; in fact, it is the duty of the debtor to 
seek out his creditor and pay him. But it was decided in the above 
case that, .as Tegar(k a debt due by a banker to his customer, a 
emand on the bank for repayment is necessary before the debt 
becorn^ what is known as ” owing or accruing due ”. 

, wore not sO. a banker owing money to a customer would 

ve e nght to tender tO him the full amount of the credit balance 
a«y ftnje or at any ^/ace\thus summarily closing the account and 
poSbiDiy mjunng the custC^ner’s credit through the subsequent 
dishonour of his cheques. \ e w 
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On the other hand, the customer’s demand for repayment must 
he made in accordance with the terms on which the money was left 
•svith the banker. In the case of a current account, the demand for 
repayment (f.e., by drawing a cheque or cheques) must be made 
only on the branch where the account is kept and then only during 
recognized business hours. In the case of a deposit account, the 
giving of notice, where notice is stipulated for, and the production 
of the deposit book or deposit receipt, are conditions precedent to 
the right of the customer to demand repayment of the balance 
due to him. 

Current Accounts and the Limitation Act, 1939 

The decision in the Joachimson Case is important in its bearing 
upon the effect of the Limitation Act, 1939 (commonly known as 
the " Statute of Limitations ”) on the debt owing by a banker to 
his customer. This statute (which re-enacted provisions of earlier 
Acts) provides that an action to enforce a simple contract debt must 
be commenced before the e.xpiration of six years from the time when 
the right of action first arose, otherwise the debt becomes “ statute- 
barred ” ; i.e., it cannot be enforced by law. 

The prescribed period begins to run from the date when the 
debt is fct payable, or from the date of the last written acknow- 
ledgment of the existence of the debt, importing a promise to pay, 
made by the debtor or his duly authorized agent, or of the last 
payment on account of tire principal amount owing or on account 
of interest on that principal. 

As it was decided in the Joachimson Case that the debt owing by 
a banker to a customer does not become due and payable until the 
customer has made a specific demand for repa3nnent, the six years 
required by law do not begin to run untU such a demand is made 
by the customer. 

Actually, of course, no reputable bank would ever take advantage 
of the above legal provisions to refuse payment of a customer’s 
balance once a demand therefor had been made by the person 
entitled to the money. 

In the reverse circumstances, where the customer is indebted to 
the bank for a loan or overdraft, the relationship between them is 
essentially that of debtor and creditor and the principle laid down 
in the Joachimson Case does not apply. So, in the absence of any 
express agreement providing that the bank must demand repayment 
or give specified notice to call in the advance, or that the customer 
shzdl repay at a specified date or time, the debt due by the customer 
is immediatety “ accruing due ” and liable to be caUed for by the 
bank at any time after the date of the advance, and the period fixed 
by law begins to run in the customer’s favour Jrom the dale of each 
advance {Parrs Bank v. Yates, 1898). Tliis means that the 
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customer caraiot be sued for repayment of any advance if, for six 
years after the date of such advance, he has not made any acknow- 
ledgment of the obligation or repaid any part of what is due, or 
paid any interest thereon (not merely been charged with interest), 
and the banker has failed to commence proceedings for recovery. _ 
To protect banks against the operation of the Statute in this 
way, all bank forms of charge over security state that the advance 
is to be repayable on demand or a number of days {e.g., three days) 
after demand, so that the time vail not begin to run in the 
customer's favour tatlil the bank has demanded repayment. 

In the unlikely event of a banker having failed to protect himself 
by a form of charge providing for repayment on demand, or some 
days after demand, and so debarring himself from suing for the 
recovery of a debt which had been unacknowledged for more than 
six years, the banker would not be debarred from reimbursing 
himself by realizing any securities of the debtor which had come 
into his hands in the ordinary course of business. And a banker 
would not be debarred from suing a person who had given a con- 
tinuing guarantee for the due payment of such a debt, if the 
guarantee contained an undertaking by the surety to repay the 
advance “ on demand ", or " three days after demand ”, for in 
such cases the time would not begin to run until tlie banker made 
an express demand for repayment by the guarantor. 

Appropriation of a Customer’s Payments-in 

A customer who has several accounts with the same bank can 
stipulate that funds paid in to his credit are to be placed to which- 
ever account or accounts he may select, or he may insist that some 
or all of the money is to be specifically applied, e.g., to meet certain 
cheques, or to pay certain bills. This is called appropriation of 
payments. If the banker does not agree to such an appropriation, 
he must refuse the amount tendered to him at the time of the tender. 
In the absence of appropriation by the customer, the banker 
has the right to apply any funds paid in to reduce any debt owing 
to him by the customer, including even a debt that is statute-barred. 
Once such an appropriation is made and communicated to the 
customer, it is binding upon both parties, and cannot be varied or 
revoked by either without the consent of the other. 

Rule in Clayton’s Case 

When money is paid in to a current account and no appropriation 
is made at the time by either banker or customer, it may become 
necessary to determine how the money shall be deemed to have 
been applied. The general rule of law in this respect is known as 
the Rule in Clayton s Case, 1816, which provides that, where there 
’ a current- account between two parties and there has been no 
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appropriation by eitlier party of the items therein, the mpney 
first paid in shall be deemed to have been first drawn out, i.e., the credits 
in order of entr 3 ^ in the account shall be deemed to have discharged 
the debits in the order in which they appear. 

In the absence of agreement to the contrary, therefore, the 
Rule will operate against a banker who allows a customer to 
overdraw against security, since any payment into the account 
will be deemed to reduce the ori^nal ovefdraft, and any fresh 
advances will be unsecured. 

This principle is of particular importance in its bearing upon 
the rights of a banker under a guarantee, or against a d ecease d’s 
estate, or against a pa rtnershi p the constitution of which has 
bew changed, for, unless in such circumstances the banker takes 
steps to protect himself against the operation of the Rule, he may be 
unable to recover the whole amount advanced. To protect himself 
against the operation of the Rule — ^which applies only in the case, 
of a current or rnnmiig account — ^the banker must the account, 

i.e., refrain from maldng further entries thereon, and open a new 
account, informing the customer or his legal representative of the . 
new arrangement. 

Duty of Secrecy concerning a Customer’s Affairs 

It is an implied term of the contract between a banker and his 
customer that the former will not disclose information concerning 
his customer’s affairs (including the state of his account) except 
upon reasonable and proper occasion. In the case of Tournier v. 
National Provincial Bank, 1924, Lord Justice Bankes suggested 
that there' are four reasonable and proper occasions upon which 
disclosure by a banker is permissible ; — 

(1) where there is compulsion of law ; e.g., where under the 
Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 1879, a banker is ordered 
by the Court to produce his books in Court, or to produce a 
certified and duly sworn copy of an entry or entries therein. 

By law, a banker must also disclose a bankrupt customer's 
affairs to the Official Receiver or the debtor's trustee in 
bankruptcy ; and the affairs of a deceased customer to his 
personal representatives. 

(2) whore there is a duty to the public to disclose ; e.g., where 
disclosure is necessary in order to avert a danger to the State. 

(3) where the interests of the bank require disclosure ; e.g., 
where a banker issues a writ claiming pa 3 )'ment of an over- 
draft, when the amount due must be stated in the writ. 

(4) where there is express or implied consent of the customer ; 
e.g., where the customer gives the name of his banker as a 
reference as to his financial standing. 
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. The practice among banks of giving confidential opinions to one 
another concerning the credit and standing of customers is so well 
established that probably no customer could successfully object 
to it, rmless he had expressly instructed his banker not to give such 
opinions. Indeed, a customer in opening an account may be 
regarded as imphedly agreeing that the banker may give such 
opinions when asked for, though such implied consent would not 
extend beyond an opinion of a general nature, embodying the banker s 
considered and honest view of the general business reputation and 
financial position of his customer. 

A banker is under no duty to give information other than is 
derivable from the books of account before him, or from his personal 
knowledge gained in his capacity of banker. 

/ 

Banker’s Right of Set-off 

Where a customer has two accounts in the same right, one in 
credit and the other in debit, and there is no agreement, ear-marking, 
or course of business indicating an obligation to keep the accounts 
separate, the banker is entitled to combine the accounts, i-c., to 
set-off the credit balance against the debit balance. 

The banker need not give notice of his intention to combine 
accounts if the customer’s account is stopped by his death, bank- 
Tuptcy, or insanity, or by the service of a garnishee order (see 
below), for in any such cases combination is required by operation 
of law to determine the net liability of the customer or bank. 

In any other circumstances, notice of the intention to set-off 
should be given to the customer, for a banker who sets off a credit 
balance against an overdraft and, without reasonable notice, 
dishonours cheques drawm on the credit balance will probably 
render himself liable to an action for damaging the customer's 
credit. 


Where the tight to combine exists, it may be exercised only if 
the accounts are in the same right, i.c., any credit balance involved 
must be the absolute property of the customer who is indebted 
to the bank and not be merely in his legal ownership as trustee. 
Thus, a current account and a deposit account in the same name or 
names may be combined, as also may accounts of the same 
customer head(^ respectively "No. 1 Account" and "No. 2 
i ccount , providhig that the banker has no actual or constructive 
accounts is connected with a trust or agenej'^ 
inri<v < - , customer. 'But an account the heading of which 
^ trust ^ agency account (c.g., " Golf Club 
tounoi J; ^ AccmJ.'nt", '" Tlie Aciifeon Trust") 

customer against a puA^y private account of the same 
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For the same reason, a banker cannot in the absence of express 
agreement set off a partner’s credit balance against a debt due 
by his firm, or vice versa. Nor can he combine the private account 
of a customer with a joint account upon which the customer is 
one of the parties, nor a debit or credit balance on the account 
of a deceased customer against a credit or debit balance standing 
in the names of his executors or administrators. Finally, a banker 
cannot combine the balances on different accounts of a public 
authority. 

Usually, a banker who wishes to have the right to set-off two 
accounts takes from the customer an express authority to that 
effect in the form of a Set-off Letter. 

“The Usual Course of Business ” 

In all his dealings with a customer, the banker must act in 
accordance with what may be described as " the usual course 
of business ”, for, if he fails to do so, he may render himself liable 
to his customer for any loss or damage that may arise through his 
neglect of the normal practice. What is the usual course of business 
■^vill depend on the general custom of bankers in this country, not 
on the usual practice of any particular bank or group of banks. 

Garnishee Orders and the Customer’s Account 

A Garnishee Order is an order of the Court in favour of 
a creditor who h^s obtained judgment against his debtor, attaching 
funds of the debtor in the hands of a third party, i/ie garnishee. 

Garnishee proceedings in the High Court involve two distinct 
steps. The first is the issue by the Court of a Garnishee Order nisi, 
which attaches the funds in the hands of the garnishee but gives him 
an opportunity of appearing before the Court to show cause wh}'- 
the funds in his hands (or sufficient to meet the debt, plus costs) 
should not be paid to the judgment creditor. The second step is 
taken when the order is made absolute by the Court, and the 
garnishee is ordered to pay the judgment creditor either the whole 
of the funds in his hands or enough to satisfy the judgment. 

A garnishee order attaches all debts owing or accruing due, 
so that a customer’s balance on current account is attached, as 
the order in itself is deemed to constitute a demand for repayment, 
such as is required 'by the decision in the Joachimson Case 
(see p. 28). This is so even if the balance is considembly more 
than the amount of the judgment debt. Consequently, a banker 
who is served with a garnishee order must not interfere in any way 
with the balance on the relative account ; he must return unpaid 
any cheques subsequently presented even if they were issued before 
the date of the order, and even if they are covered by the balance 
in excess of the amount garnisheed. 
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f }l to the customer’s credit is less than the amount 

o the judgment debt, the banker can dispose of the matter by 
balance to the judgment creditors’ solicitors when 
the order absolute is made, if necessary exercising his right to 
deduct from the balance any debt due to him at the time the order 
nisi was served on him. 

halaiice to the customer’s credit exceeds the judgment 
A course (particularly if the banker is anxious to 

customer s interest) is at once to infonn the customer 
txnnr .1 + §^^^^66 ordcT has been served, that the balance on his 

judgment is satisfied, and that, 
arrnnni- ^ transactions must pass through a new 

+hp K V r circumstances, the order is made absolute, 

required amount to the judgment 

bptwpPT,’ payment then operates as a valid discharge as 

between the bank and the customer. 

of ‘icbts that, at the time 

anv are ‘ owing or accruing due ”, it cannot touch 

become due by the banker to 

collertinn -r f WUs or coupoiis in process of 

coUection, or of secunties in process of realization) 

accmin?i<S^ ? K®.- ^ garnishee order the customer’s 

SuH £ adS of % apply, though the customer 

mav be rnnKTi pri ° service. Operations on the account 
Sr ^^ture credits are not attached by the 

attach a balance on a deposit account 
■customer when the n ^ notice has alread3'' been given 'b}'' the ■ 
the debt rvill be (iw/if%he^n'^t-''^^K^^ the banker, in which case 
if the notice is still -mr, notice h^ expired, and accruing due 
deposit receints affect money on 

such as the eivinp^of^^ c upon fulfilment of certain conditions — 

Limited Garnishee Orders 

acJunnl%t Z ^ 

Limited Garnishee Order whirh ,, ^ ™'*-y ^ 

bank to the judgment ' debtor 

a»cc 
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County Court Garnishee Summons 

A garnishee summons issued by a County Court has the^same 
effect as a garnishee order issued by the High Court, except that 
the garnishee may, up to five days before the hearing of the summons, 
pay the amount of the summons, together with costs and fees, into 
Court and thereby obtain a discharge. With a garnishee order, no 
payment can be made until the order absolute is issued. 

Customer’s Pass-book or Statement Sheet* 

A banker should ensure that all entries in his customer’s pass- 
book are .correct, for he may be involved in loss if a customer, in 
reliance upon incorrect credit entries in his pass-book, is induced 
to draw out more money than he w'ould otherwise have done, or 
otherwise alters his position to his detriment. 

It is no defence for the banker to prove that the customer 
has had an opportunity of examining his pass-book, for there is 
no obligation upon a customer to examine Iris pass-book or to ensure 
that pass-book entries are correct. 

Moreover, a banker who discovers that he has wrongly credited 
an amount to the account of the customer will run considerable 
risk of being held responsible for injury to his customer’s credit 
if, after discovering the mistake and before the error is communi- 
cated to the customer, he dishonoxirs cheques dra\vn by the 
customer in reliance upon the position disclosed by the pass-book. 

When cheques are rvrongly debited to a- customer’s account, 
the customer can demand that his balance be restored, even if 
he has received his pass-book from the bank and has had an 
^opportunity of verifying the correctness of the debits. And the 
banker cannot contend that his 'customer, by his silence or by 
refraining from criticizing the entries, has virtually adopted them 
as being correct. 

In one case, a bank over a long period had paid various cheques 
bearing the forged signature of its customer, and, though the 
customer had from time to time obtained his pass-book, he had 
raised no objectionsto the debits relating to such cheques. The 
banker was unable to succeed in his claim that the customer had 
acted negligently and could be regarded as having induced the 
bank to pay subsequent forged cheques. 

The true test w^ould seem to be that the customer must act 
as a " reasonable man ” would in the circumstances. Though 
there is no obligation to examine the pass-book, the Courts would 
probably hold that, in cases where the, pass-book had been regidarly 
examined, a greater degree of care would be required from a business 
man than from a private customer. 

• Though the passbook is now practically superseded by the typed Statement Sheet, the same 
principles apply. 
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Closing a Customer’s Account 

A customer may at any time close his current account either by 
withdrawing the balance if the account is in credit, or by pajdng 
the banker what is due, plus any accrued interest and other charges, 
if the account is overdrawn. He should, of course, make provision 
for any outstanding cheques, otherwise the bank is within its rights 
in returning any such cheques marked “ Account closed 

A deposit account cannot be closed by a customer and the 
funds thereon mthdrawn unless the requisite period of notice is 
given, and the deposit receipt (if any) is duly discharged and 
returned to the bank, though the bank may waive its right to 
notice and may accept an indemnity signed by a depositor who 
cannot produce his deposit receipt. 

Without risking an action for damages for breach of contract, 
a banker cannot at any time summarily close a credit current 
account, pay the balance to the customer, and dishonour any cheques 
presented subsequently. The customer is entitled to have reason- 
able notice that the banlcer washes the account to be closed ; he 
should be advised in writing that no further credits will be accepted 
for his account, and that he should withdraw any balance standing 
to his credit, subject to his leaving with the banker sufficient fun^ 
to pay any outstanding cheques, ^^'hat is reasonable notice is 
a question of fact, but in Prosperity, Lid. v. Lloyds Bank, Lid., 
1923, one month was considered insufficient notice in the circum- 
stances of that case. 

Similarly, a banker who wishes to close an overdrawn account 
must give his customer reasonable notice, and he must not dis- 
honour a cheque dra\vn by the customer before notice, unless the 
agreed limit has been exceeded or would be exceeded by the pa3mrent 
of the cheque. If a fixed loan has been granted and the proceeds 
thereof credited to a current account, the customer is entitled to 
draw out the whole *of the credit balance until the expiration of 
reasonable notice calling in the loan. 

An account, whether in debit or credit, must be stopped on 
the death, insanity or bankruptcy of an individual customer, on 
tlie dissolution of a partnership customer, and on the liquidation 
(or wanding-up) of a company customer. 

The stopping of an account is to be distinguished from the 
closing of an account. An account may be stopped either by 
operation of law', as indicated above, or by some action on the 
part of the customer prejudicial to the banker’s interests, and the 
account may be continued if the cause of the stop ceases to operate. 
When an account is closed, however, the relationship of banker 
Md customer is finally, termiitatcd, so far as the closed account 
is concerned. 
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Assignment of the Balance on an Account 

If a customer assigns his credit balance to a third party, and 
due notice of the assignment is given to tlie banker, the banker 
must pay the balance to the assignee and to him o)ify, ■unless (a) the 
banker has any right of lien or set-off in respect of the balance, 
or (6) the assignor gives him notice not to pay. In the former case, 
tlie banker can at once exercise his rights over the balance, pajdng 
the surplus (if any) to the assignee. But, in the latter case, if the 
assignee takes action to obtain payment, the banker may have to 
interplead, i.c,, ask the Court to determine the ownership of the 
balance on the account. 

The assignment of a balance on current account means that the 
contract between tire banker and his customer is at an end, and 
that tire assignee can give tire banker an effective discharge which 
frees him from all future liability to tire customer. 

Savings Bank and Home Safe Accounts 

Banks offer facilities to encourage jmung persons and poorer 
people to save small sums through the medium of savings bank and 
home safe accounts. These accounts are the subject of special 
contract between banker and customer, and are not governed by 
the general rules tlrat apply to ordinary deposit and current accounts. 

Savings Bank Accounts are conducted in much the same manner 
as ordinary deposit accounts, but a fixed rate of interest (usualty 
2h per cent.) is payable, while small sums up to about £5 are repay- 
able rvitirout notice at any branch of the bank. A record of sums 
deposited is kept in a pass-book, which must be produced by the 
depositor on the occasion of each deposit or withdrawal. 

* Home Safe Accounts may be opened with a small initial deposit, 
usually of five shillings. A small safe is handed to the depositor, 
in which small savings are accumulated. The safe is taken at 
intervals to the bank to be emptied, when the contents are credited 
to the depositor’s account and entered in a pass-book, on the pro- 
duction of which small amounts (usually up to a maximum of £5) 
may be withdrawm without notice at any branch of the issuing bank. 
As a rule, per cent, is allowed on these accounts up to ;fl00, 
and 1 per cent, above that figure. 



CHAPTER 5 

PERSONAL CUSTOMERS AND PARTNERSHIPS 
Infants 

Though an infant, i.e., a person under twentj'-one years of age, 
is not liable on a bill of exchange, he can validly give a discharge 
for moneys paid to him or to his order, so that there is no risk in 
conducting a current account mth an infant as long as it is kept 
in credit. 

Although banks now open “ Home-Safe ” accounts even for the 
very young, they prefer not to open current and deposit accounts, 
in the names of persons . under sixteen years of age. The usual 
course in such cases is to open the account in tlie name of a parent, 
or guardian, marking it to indicate that it concerns the infant, as, 
for example, " Thomas Robinson, rc John Henry Robinson." 

As an infant cannot be held liable for a loan, a banker who makes 
an advance to an infant cannot enforce repajunent of the money, 
or retain or realize any securities deposited by the infant in respect 
of the advance. The bank may, however, enforce its rights against 
an adult third party who has given a guarantee or deposited security 
in respect of the overdraft. 

An infant may act as an agent, so tliat a banker is safe in 
accepting a written authority empowering an infant to draw or 
indorse cheques and bills, or to overdraw on his principal’s account. 
An infant may be a partner in a firm and can bind his co-partners, 
but it is not usual to allow an infant to operate a partnership 
account except on specific authority from the other partners. 

Married Women 

No difficulties arise in coimection with the banking account of a 
married woman, whether it is kept in credit or overdrawn. If, 
however, a married woman offers to guarantee the account of her 
husband, the banker should make quite sure that she has personal 
means, that she realizes the imphcations of the step she is taking, 
and that she takes such a step of her own free will. The safest 
course is to ensure that, in the giving of the guarantee, she is 
advised by a solicitor who does not act for her husband. 

Sometimes a woman receives from a trust an income that is 
subject to a protective trust so as to prevent her from borrowing 
against it in advance, in which case the banker cannot safely take a 
charge over such future income. 

A married woman may act as an agent on behalf of another 
or others, e.g., to draw' cheques on an account. Moreover, she may 
be appointed as executrix, administratrix or trustee, and, if she 
undertakes such duties, her husband is not liable for any of her 
38 
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acts or obligations in the performance of the executorship, adminis- 
tration or trust, so long as he does not interfere therewith. 

Lunatics and Drunken Persons 

Any mandate is brought to an end by the insanity of the person 
gmng it, so that a banker who pays cheques drawn by an insane 
customer paj'S without authority, though he is entitled to debit 
the customer’s account with any cheque paid before the bank 
received notice of tiie insanity. 

A contract entered into by a person when drunk is not binding 
on him as against anyone who knew he was drunk at the time the 
contract was made. Hence, if a drunken person uashes to cash a 
cheque, or sign a guarantee, or enter into any other transaction with a 
banker, tlie transaction should be postponed until the person is sober. 

Joint Accounts 

A banker who opens a current account in the joint names of 
two or more persons who are not partners or trustees should take a 
mandate, signed by them all, embodying instructions as to how 
and by whom cheques and bills are to be signed and indorsed. 
The mandate usually indicates how the balance is to be disposed 
of in the event of the death of any party, but as it then automati- 
cally becomes inoperative, it can be taken only as an indication of 
tile intention of the persons signing. 

It is a rule of law that, on the death of any party to a- joint 
account, the balance vests in the survivor. Hence, in the absence of 
any indication of a contrar}’’ intention, the banker may pay to the 
sur\dvor and obtains a good discharge in doing so. If, however, 
tlie banker has any evidence that the balance is not intended to 
go to the survivor {e.g., where an account in the name of husband 
and wife is opened for joint-housekeeping purposes and not to 
proAude for the widow), he should not pay Avithout the consent of the 
survmng party and of the personal representatives of the deceased 
party. 

Joint account mandates usually include an undertaking by the 
parties to be jointly and scaera/fy ^ responsible for any overdraft. 
Such an undertaking is essential if an advance is contemplated for, 
in its absence, the parties are only liable jointly. This means that 
if they are not all sued together, any party omitted from the action 
is released from liabihty and that, on the death of any one of the 
parties, his estate is freed from liability, the survivor or survivors 
alone being responsible for repayment of the advance. After an 
action is brought against joint parties together and judgment is 
obtained against them, there is no further right of action against 
them individually if the judgment against them aU remains 
unsatisfied. 
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On receipt of notice of the insanity of a party to a joint account, 
the account should be stopped pending instructions from someone 
duly authorized to act, such as a receiver appointed by the Comd 
in Lunacy. 

If one party to a joint account becomes bmkrupt, the banker 
should stop aU operations on the account, and return all cheques 
thereafter presented. Operations on the account should again be 
permitted only after the receipt ol instructions from both the solvent 
party and the trustee in bankruptcy of the insolvent party. 

Undischarged Bankrupts 

A person who has been adjudicated bankrupt suffers from a 
number of civil and contractual disabihties until he obtains an 
order of discharge from the Court. From a banker's point of 
view, the most important disabilities are : (fl) that an undis- 
charged bankrupt must not obtain credit in excess of £10 from 
any person without disclosing the fact that he is an imdis- 
charged bankrupt ; (6) that a banker must not conduct an account 
for a person whom he knows to be an undischarged bankrupt 
unless, having notified the trustee or the Board of Trade of the 
existence of the account, either (i) he receives the sanction of 
the Court or the trustee or the Board of Trade to the making of 
payments, or (ii) no action is taken by' the trustee or the Board 
of Trade within one month of the notice. 

On the other hand, s. 47 of the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, protects 
as against the trustee certain transactions by undischarged bank- 
rupts provided the property concerned has been acquired by the 
bankrupt after his adjudicatioji, and brings within the sphere of 
this protection payments and transfers by a banker of money, 
securities or negotiable instruments to a bankrupt customer, or on 
his instructions to a third party, provided the transactions are 
completed before the trustee intervenes. But if the property or 
money delivered has been acquired by the bankrupt before Ms 
adpidication, no protection is afforded, and the banker is account- 
able to the trustee for the value of such property or funds. 

This protection does not release the banker from the duty of 
nobfyrag the trustee in bankruptcy or the Board of Trade of the 
exigence of an account in the name of the debtor in every case where, 
he discovers that the customer is an undischarged bankrupt. 

Trustees 

In the conduct of a trust account, the banker must consider 
not only his cu^omer, but also the beneficiaries under the trust, 
^ut he IS not liable for breach of trust so long as he cannot be held 
to be a party to the breach, e.g., by being vested \vith notice of it. 
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What constitutes notice is a question of fact to be determined by 
tlie circumstances of each case. 

The banker may well be affected with notice of the breach if he 
derives some personal benefit therefrom, e.g., where his customer 
has an overdraft on his private account and, being pressed for a 
reduction, transfers funds from the trust account. 

Tire banker would also be guilty of negligence within the meaning 
of s. 82 of the Bills of Exchange Act (see Chapter 16), if he were to 
credit a Customer’s private account wth cheques payable to the 
customer in a fiduciary (trustee) capacity, or payable to a trust with 
which he is connected. 

On opening a trust account in two or more names, a banker 
should insist that cheques shall be signed by aU the parties unless 
tire trust deed expressly provides that one or some of the trustees 
may sign on behalf of all. 

Effect of the Death of a Trustee. — On the death of a 
trustee who is a party to an account, a bajiker, before permitting 
the surviving trustee or trustees to operate the account or deal 
with trust property in the bank's custody, should satisfy himself 
that the terms of the trust deed do not require the appointment of 
a new trustee. If they do, the account should be stopped imtil 
the banker is notified in writing of the appointment of the new 
trustee and is supplied with his signature and description. 

On the death of a sole or last surviving trustee, a new trustee 
or new trustees may be appointed in accordance with the Trustee 
Act, 1925, but, pending such an appointment, the personal repre- 
sentatives of the deceased trustee may exercise any powers that 
he himself could have exercised. 

Effect of a Trustee's Bankruptcy. — ^The bankruptcy of a 
trustee does not affect the trust property, as such property belongs 
to the beneficiaries and cannot be claimed by the trustee’s private 
creditors ; nor does it necessarily affect his rights to cany'' on the 
trust, although it may be desirable to apply to the Court for the 
appointment of a new trustee in accordance with the powers given 
in tlie Trustee Act, 1925. A bankrupt trustee in bankruptcy, 
however, may not continue to act. 

Executors and Administrators 

The accounts of executors (which for present purposes may be 
regarded as including the accounts of administrators) are merely 
trust accounts of a special kind, but differ in that executors may 
delegate their authority as between themselves and that the 
signature of one executor is sufficient 'to bind ah, whereas such a 
delegation of authority can be made by trustees only in exceptional 
circumstances. 
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respect of any overdraft or loan granted to the firm, but some 
bankers insist also on all the partners signing a joint and several 
guarantee as well. Although any ordinary partner in a {radtng 
firm has implied pov/er to pledge its credit, to borrow money, and 
to sell or pledge its property for the purposes of the partnership 
business, bankers usually get all the partners to sign any document 
charging propertj’’ of the partnership as cover for a loan or over- 
draft granted to the firm. 

AH the partners should sign guarantees and legal mortgages 
under seal, for one partner has no implied power to bind his 
co-partners by giving a guarantee (unless it is the firm’s business 
to give guarantees) or by executing a deed in the name of the firm. 

Non-trading Partnerships 

A partner in a non-trading firm, such as a firm of doctors or 
solicitors, has no implied autliority to bind the firm by bill of 
exchange or promissory note, or to borrow money on beh^f of the 
firm, or to pledge its property as security for an advance. A 
partner who seeks in this way to bind a non-trading firm -nithout 
having express authority to do so wiU be person^y liable, but 
the other partners will not be bound. 

In deling with a non-trading partnership, a banker should 
require the signature and authority of all the partners in respect 
of all operations connected with the account, unless a mandate 
signed by all the partners is taken giving one of their number or a 
third party authority to operate on behalf of the firm. 

Dissolution of Partnership 

A partnership may be dissolved by mutual agreement or by a 
change in its constitution caused by the death, retirement, or 
banfeuptcy of a partner, and, in the last three cases, the banker 
must stop the firm's account if he wishes to preserve his rights 
against the estate of the partner who is dead, retired, or bankrupt. 
If the partnership is continued by the surviving partners, they 
should be required to furnish the bank with a fresh mandate, and 
to open a new account for all subsequent transactions. 

When a partnership is dissolved, the credit balanpe on the 
firm’s account vests in tlie remaining partners, but they are liable 
to the personal representatives of the deceased in the case of death, 
or to the trustee in the case of bankruptcy, or to the partner 
himself in the case of retirement, for that portion of the assets 
of the firm which belonged to tlie outgoing partner by reason of lus 
interest in the partnership. 

Retired partners, or the legal representatives of a deceased or 
bankrupt partner, have no power to bind the firm in any way. 
But any cheques drawm on the firm’s account by a deceased partner 
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can be paid by the banker unless there are special circumstances 
that warrant tlieir return, e.g., where the account has been stopped 
by tlie banker to safeguard his riglits against the deceased partner’s 
estate, in which event cheques should be returned marked “ Partner 
deceased " ; or they can be paid, with the consent of the surviving 
partners, to the debit of a new account for whicir they are responsible. 
Cheques drawn by a bankrupt or retired partner may also be paid 
if they are dated before the bankruptcy or retirement, although it 
may be advisable in such cases to obtain confirmation from the 
other partners. 

On the dissolution of a firm, tixe partners (or the remaining 
partners, if one is dead, bankrupt or has retired) have authority 
to bind the firm and continue its business so far as may be necessary 
for the winding up of the partnership affairs. For tliis purpose 
they may sell or pledge the partnership property', draw and indorse 
cheques, draw, indorse and accept bills,' and perform any other 
acts necessaiy for the proper winding up of tlie firm’s business. 

K a partnership account is not stopped on the happening of 
one of the events mentioned, any payments to the credit of an 
overdrauTi account after the happening of tlie event vill, by reason 
of tlie operation of the Rule in Clayton’s Case, have tlie effect of 
reducing pro tanlo the liability of the members of the old firm, 
or the liability of a guarantor for the old firm. 

A banker cannot hold liable the estate of a deceased or bankrupt 
partner in respect of debts or obligations created by the partnership 
after tire date of death or bankruptcy, but a retiring partner may 
be held liable for obligations incurred after his retirement, unless 
notice of the retirement was received by the bank before the debts 
were incurred. 

The insanity of a partner does not necessarily involve the 
dissolution of the firm, but, on application by another partner, 
the Court may decree a dissolution if the insane person is found 
. lunatic by inquisition or shown to the satisfaction of the Court 
to be peimanently of unsound mind. From a banker’s point of 
view, it is desirable that such a dissolution should be effected, 
otherwise he may be involved in difficulties by reason of the issue 
of cheques or by other activities of the insane partner. 

Limited Partnerships 

. ^ limited partnership is one, formed and registered under the 
Lumted Partnership Act, 190'7, having one or more general 
partners fully liable for all obligations of the firm, and one or more 
hmtted partnere whose liability is limited to the amount each has 
agreed to contribute when joining the firm. A limited partner 
may not take part in the management of the business, or he may 
render himself liable equally with the general partners. Bankers 
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should not act on instnictions from a limited partner, nor grant 
advances to tire firm in reliance on his private means. 

The death oribankniptcj' of a limited partner does not involve 
the dissolution of the firm, so that the firm's banking accounts 
need not be stopped in such an event. 


CHAPTER 6 

IMPERSONAL CUSTOMERS 

The powers of such customers as joint-stock companies, friendly 
societies, and municipal corporations arc strictly controlled by the 
statute or charter under which they are constituted. Hence, before 
entering into business relations with any such body, a banker should 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with any Act of Parliament, 
general or private {local as it is sometimes called), charter or otlier 
document by which it is governed. 

Joint-Stock Companies 

As a rule, the first step in the opening of the banking account 
of a limited company is the passing by the board of directors of a 
resolution that the account of the company be opened at a certain 
bank, and that the bank be supplied with the required particulars 
regarding the company’s constitution and powers. 

This resolution is embodied in a mandate addressed to the 
banker and is fon\%ardcd to him ivith {a) the company’s Certificate 
of Incorporation, for inspection and return ; {b) copies of the 
company’s Memorandum and Articles of Association for retention ; 
(c) the company’s Trading Certificate (or Certificate of Authority 
to Commence Business) for inspection and return ; {d} a certified 
copy of the resolution of the directors authorizing the opening of 
the account, together %vith specimen signatures of the persons 
authorized to sign on the company’s behalf : (c) a copy of the 
company's last balance-sheet (if any) certified by its auditor. 

A public joint-stock company cannot commence business or 
borrow money until it has been authorized to do so by a trading 
certificate issued by the Registrar of Companies ; any contract made 
by such a company before tlie issue of the certificate is provisional 
only, and is not binding on the company until the certificate is 
issued. Private companies do not require a trading certificate. 

Company’s Memorandum and Articles 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association indicate the 
nature of the company’s business, the extent of its powers and the 
rules by which it is to be administered. 
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The Articles are ancillary to the Memorandum, and froin them 
can he ascertained the rights given to the directors to exercise the 
powers of the company as laid dowm in the IkIc?morandum ; regula- 
tions governing the execution of contracts and deeds, the drawing 
and endorsement of bills of exchange, promissory notes, and 
cheques, and the conduct of the banking account ; what powers 
are given to the directors ; whether the mandate signed on the 
company’s behalf by its officials is within the provisions of the 
Memorandum and Articles, for, if any acts of the officials go outside 
the powers conferred on the company by its Memorandum, they will 
be ultra vires {i.e., beyond the powers of) the company, and not 
binding upon it. If the acts are within the Memorandum but 
outside the powers of the officers as laid down in the Articles, the 
acts will be ultra vires the officers, and the company may or may not 
be bound according to the circumstances. 

Borrowing Powers of Joint-Stock Companies 

The Memorandum of a non-trading company must contain 
express pow'ers if the company is to sell, borrow and pledge property, 
otherwise the company cannot even discount bills of exchange. 
On the other hand, a trading company has implied powers to borrow 
and to pledge its property to such an extent as is reasonably neces- 
sary for the carrying out of its legal objects, even if such powers 
are not specifically given in its Memorandum. 

A banker should not lend to a company rvithout obtaining a 
certified copy of tlie resolution of the directors authorizing the 
advance and the charging of security. He should satisfy himself that 
the- borrorving is within the limits, if any, as to amount, purpose 
and method, and as to security, laid down in the Memorandum and 
Articles, from the standpoint both of the company and of its 
directors. If the directors borrow when the company has no pow'er 
to borrow, the borrorving will be ultra vires the company and void, 
and any security given will be unavailable as against the company. 

The remedy left to the lender in such circumstances is that 
of ” subrogation ” to the rights of the creditors or other persons 
who have been paid with the funds borrowed, i.e., he may “ stand 
in the shoes ” of those who have benefited in money by reason of 
his having granted the advance. But this right does not entitle 
him to any securities or priorities of any creditors so discharged. 

Moreover, unless ti\e lender knew the directors were exceeding 
their powers, he may sIk them personally for breach of warranty 
of authority, or he may lobtain an injunction restraining the com- 
pany from parting with tn^ money, if it can be identified and has 
not been so used in the company’s business that it cannot be 
followed. 
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If, on the other hand, the borrowing is in excess of the powers 
of the directors only, as prescribed by the Articles, the company 
may ratify the bon'owing, and so make itself liable to rejmy me 
advance. If it does not do so, the banker may or may not be able 
to hold the dompany liable, but the directors may be liable for 
breach of warranty of authority provided the banker was unaware 
that they were exceeding their powers. 


Borrowing by the Issue of Debentures 

Companies frequently borrow money for the purpose of their 
business by the issue of dehentures, which usually take the fom o 
a deed under the company’s seal, stamped with ad valorem duty, 
and containing a promise by the coinpany to repay the mon^ len 
with interest thereon, subject to certain specified conditions. Deben- 
tures may be payable to hearer, in which c^e they are regarded 
as negotiable instruments transferable by delivexy, or they ™ay be 
registered debentures, i e.. payable to a registered holder, ™ ^hich 
case they are usuaUy transferable by deed. As a rule, interest on 
the former is paid against the delivery to the company or its bankers 
of " coupons ” detached from the debenture, while, in the case of 
registered debentures, interest is usually paid by warra 

^^^l£aSy!°a^?ebenture gives the lender ss security for ^be l^n 
a charee or mortgage over some specific part or all of the property 
of STompS^fn ?.hich case it h described es a " 
ture ”, and must be registered with the Registrar of Compam^^ 
Sometimes, however, a debenture is merely a 
money borrowed and does not give any charp over company 
property, in which case it is referred to as a naked , 

Wre debentures are secured by a charge over tbe company s 
property, it is a common thing for the charge to be created by 
separate trtist deed, which embodies the I 

issue of debentures is made, and is referred to 
debenture. The charge created may be either 
or a combination of both. A specific ^barge is usu^y ^ven over 
the fixed assets of the company, e.g., its lan^ ui i g 
ery, and its effect is to debar the company from selhng or disposing 
of such property during the existence of the c arge. 

Floating Charges on a Company s Property ^ 

A Floating Charge is one given over a 
present and future, including assets of a COTstant y ^ the 

Lch as stock-in-trade, book debts, etc. Such a f 

company to deal with the assets in the ordinaiy^ 
business so long as it is a going concern, and so long ^ fba g 
does not become "fixed” or "crystallized . S 
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to become fixed when the money secured by the debenture become? 
immediately repayable in accordance with the terms of the instru- 
ment, as, for example, when the company makes defa^t in the 
payment of interest or when an order is made or a resolution passed 
for the winding-up of the company. 

AH charges — fixed or floating — over a company's’ property are 
void nnie?? they are registered with the Registrar of Companies 
within t%venty'one days of their creation. 

Windiug-up of a Registered Company 

.The existence of a company is terminated by i’ts winding-up or 
liquidation, during which its assets are realized and the proceeds 
apphed in pa3nnent of its debts, the surplus, if any, being distributed 
among the shareholdeis. 

As soon as a banker receives notice of the commencement of the 
voluntary or compulsory liquidation of a company-customer, he 
should at once stop the relative account, and hold any credit balance 
■thereon at the disposal of the liquidator, who has power to operate 
the account. If the account is overdra\vn, the banker must take the 
necessary steps to obtain repayment. 

In regard to the payment of a company’s cheques after the., 
commencement of a compulsory ■winding-up, the banker’s position 
is similar to his position on the bankruptcy of a private individual. 

A compulsory liquidation is deemed to commence at the date of 
the presentation of the petition. From that date the power of 
the Erectors to draw cheques on the company’s account is deter- 
mined, and, unless the Court otherwise orders, the banker cannot 
debit to -the account cheques paid by him after the date of the 
petition, even though he has no notice of its presentation. Accord- 
ingly, a banker’s onl}^ safeguard is to maintain a regular search of 
the Gazette, especially if he has any suspicion that the finances 
of the company are not as sound as they might be, and at once to 
stop the account of a company customer against whom a petition is 
presented — this despite the fact that many petitions are dismissed 
by the Court. 

A voluntary liquidation is commenced by resolution of the 
company in general meeting, followed by a statutory advertisement 
in the Gazette, and a banker, therefore, is rarely without due notice 
of the commencement of such a winding-up. The hquidator can be 
permitted to deal with the balance on production of a certified copy 
of the w'inding-up resolution appointing him. 

Non-trading Corporations 

Non-trading corporations, such as railway companies, electric 
lighting companies, and winter companies, have no power to borrow 
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money or to pledge their property as secunty unless such powers 
are conferred (a) in the case of statutory companies, by the statute 
under which they are formed, or (fe) in the case of regisUred com- 
panies, by their Memorandum of Association. Nor, m the absence 
of express powers, can non-trading companies draw or accept biUs 
of exchange or make promissory notes, although presumably they 
can draw and indorse cheques on a banking account. 

Accordingly, on opening an account for any such corporation 
the banker should satisfy himself of its powers m 
operations generally. If it has no power to octo , , 

bLker grants an overdraft, or grants an overdraft ^ 

any limit imposed by the Memorandum or govemmg statute, the 
loan win be ultra' vires and may not be recoverable. 


BuUding and Friendly Societies 

When opening an account for a building society or frien^y 
society, a bLker® should. take a mandate 

of the governing body of the society appointing the o^-nk ite 
bankers! and containing instructions ^ to JSnmg and 

of negotiable instruments, with j eatisfv himself 

authorized to sign and indorse. The banker 

that the instructions given are 

registered Rules, which he should obtain and file for future 

refere^e^c^o^^t should be opened in the fuU '"^ckls 

full address of the society, and the names of the 
should be appended. Arrangements shou , • 

immediate notification of any change in v i limiM 

Before making an advance to s«ch a socie^, the banker 

ascertain from the Rules and froin t^ ic^nov limit to such 

the society has power to borrow, whethei: tte Y ^ 

powc,. ^recisly how the Ihrik 5 

the loans are to be secured. Othenwse n . -ggg 

being unable to recover money lent to the y 
the authorized limit. 


Trade Unions 

The general principles gowming the ^^The Rules 

of a friendly society apply in the c^e of a f^a -Aowers of its 

of the union must be investigated to ascer ^ borrow 

officials and the authority, if any, given to i 
money on its behalf. , . nf 

The account of a trade .union must be opened m the name 
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it=: properly appointed officers, all of whom should he required 
to sigiv cheques and other instruments. If an advance is granted, 
the personal security of the officers should be obtained in the 
form of a joint and several guarantee, although the officers have 
a limited power to borrow against a mortgage of -property of the 
union. 

Accounts of Clubs, Committees, and Associations 

Included under this heading are accounts opened in the naraK of 
associations of vanous kinds fonned for charitable, literary, religious, 
political, or sports purposes. 

Such accounts are to be distinguished from those opened in 
the names of private customers with an indication in the heading 
that the account relates to some club, association, or society, as, 
for e.Kamplc, an account headed " Thomas Robinson, re Northtown 
Charity Club An account of this kind may be treated as a 
personal account, except that the bank will be deemed to have 
notice of its fiduciary' character. 

If an account is to be opened in the name of an association, 
society, etc., the banker should ask for a copy of the Rules of the 
association, society, etc., and should take a mandate embodying a 
rc.'jolution of the association, etc., or of its committee or council, 
appointing the bank as its bankers, and including instructions as to 
liow cheques are to be signed, with specimen signatures of the 
yrersons authorized to operate. The mandate should be signed by 
the chainnan of the meeting at which the resolution is passed, and 
by the sc-crclary and treasurer. 

Associations of tin's kind have no legal entity' and cannot be 
sued in respect of liabilities incurred by' their officials, while the 
offici.rls or olher persons rvho arc deputed to sign cheques on the 
a'^.sociation's account cannot be held individually- liable for any' 
advance, provided they clearly indicate that they are acting on 
behalf of the association. Consequently*, an oveidraft on an 
account of this nature should be granted only* against the guarantee 
« of Konieone of sound financial st-anding, who is then, in effect, the 
prir.ripal debtor tlsough nominally a surety. 

Upon the death or retirenter.t of any* person signing cheques 
of a MKicty or a.-'^ociation, the nccount should be stopped, but the 
banker nuiy pay ehcqu'*s drawn l*efore he received notice of the 
«vr.t in qiit-ition. The account need not lie stopped if the 
mandate anth.i.rires s:,gnature on. beh.alf of the society by any* 
eiw of tw.'j or pnividf’d that any ch<'qute paid 

ly tV Icr.'eer to ivreipt of notice of the death or 

iitwcni-ut sr withdrawal do not Var the signature of the ixirson 
cor.'-errr 1 . 


--■tv 
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Local Authorities 

Local authorities are really trustees for the public, 'whose 
interests they are required to protect. The funds they control 
are trust funds, and the banker is presumed to know this. He 
must therefore exercise as great a degree of care as he would exercise 
in the case of any other form of trust account. 

In the majority of cases, the account of a local authority is 
opened in the name of a treasurer, who may be the manager 
of the branch bank at which the account is kept, but in larger 
towns the treasurer is an officer of the authority. An account 
in the name of a treasurer is regarded as existing between the 
treasurer and the local authority, and not between the local 
authority and the bank, for a joint-stock bank is precluded from 
acting as treasurer. Accordingly, the heading of the ledger account 
and in the pass-book should be worded somewhat as follows ; 
“Thomas Robinson, Esq., Treasurer to the Northtown Urban 
District Council ”, or “ Thomas Robinson, Esq., Treasurer to^ the 
-Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of the Borough of Southtown ’. 

Separate accounts must be opened for each undertaking of a 
local authority, and the balances and operations thereon must 
be regarded as entirely distinct for all purposes. Thus, if an 
authority has a number of accounts headed " General Account , 
" Water Account ”, " Tramways Account ”, etc., they must be 
kept distinct both by the authority and by the bank, all cheque 
and credits being properly marked to indicate the account to which 
they refer. In no circumstances can a banker exercise any right 
of set-off in connection with these separate accounts. 

When opening an account for a local authority, the linker 
should obtain a properly authenticated resolution of the authonty 
appointing the treasurer, embodying instructions as to how cheques 
and other negotiable instruments are to be signed, and accom- 
panied by specimen signatures of those authorized to sign o 
act on its behalf. ' As a rule, the mandate will be given tmder 
. the common seal of the authority. _ 

It is sometimes arranged for the treasurer to be furms e 
periodically with a schedule of payments to be made by him, tne 
schedule being authenticated by the signatures of certain members 
of the council or finance committee, and by the clerk, as reqmred 
by the statute governing the operations of local authorities. 



CHAPTER 7 

SECURITIES FOR ADVANCES 

IX i, a feature of banking in this conntry ttat the b^^ 
lend money in cases where pmimient capital practice to ' 

advances are essentially for short term, and i nt relatively 

make them repayable on demand and of advances 

frequent intervals. Liquidity is a traditional quality 

in British banking. _ i inan for long-period 

NormaUy, a banker who is asked for ^ loan lo ^ L„age 

capital purposes mil advise that the money be ^^“^itional 

or, in the case of a limited company, by the issue 

capital or debentures. . -hnlance-sheet 

If the borrower is a trader or business ^on/iem, a b^c 

or a statement of affairs should be obtained m f ^^otog 

particularly where no specific secunty ^ bo^owing 

fhere is in the business for the borromng. 
is justified and likely to prove adyantageoi^ to business 

a banker should satisfy himself as to when, and the sop 

winch, repayment may be expected. _ T,„.rrrvwiTifT customer 

A banker has a right of action against a 1^°™^ banker 
in respect of the debt, but it is preferable and indent 

to safeguard his position by requiring the deposit of md p de^ _ 
security. Such security is desenbed as personal or ivip 
direct or Hhird party ; primary or collateral ; according 
sense in which the matter is considered. 


Personal Security 

The term “ personal security ” (in contradistinction 
personal security ”, i.e., security that can be ^ ^ 

transfer) is applied to an undertaking by some third P^mon 
responsible for the repayment of an advance, and may taKe in 
form of a guarantee under hand or under seal, or a bond ’ 

or a promissory note. In all such cases, the remedy of *e oanker 
is a personal one, i.e., if the undertaking is not fulffle 
advance is not repaid, the banker must take action to enforce nis 
rights against the person who signed the undertaking. 


Collateral Security 

In general, the term " collateral security ” applies to all typ« 
of security that run side by side with the banker s personal ng ^ 
of action against a debtor customer in respect of an ^oyance , 
i.e., it applies to share certificates, bearer bonds, title deras, u 
policies, etc., deposited by the customer as cover for an advance, 
52 ' 
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and also to a guarantee or other security signed or deposited hy 
a third party as security for the customer’s overdraft. 

In another sense, the term " collateral security ” is applied 
to any of two or more securities that cover the same debt, as where 
the account of one customer is secured by two guarantees, or by 
a guarantee and documents of title. 

If a banker holds collateral security given or deposited by a 
third parly, then, in all his dealings with the customer, he must, 
unless exempt by the terms of his agreement with the third party, 
respect the relationship of principal and surety existing between 
the customer and the third party. In the absence of an agreement 
to the contrary, the surety will be discharged if the banker withoiri 
the surety’s knowledge or consent varies the arrangement with 
the principal debtor, e.g., by giving him time for the repayment of , 
the advance or by lengthening the period for which it is granted. 

Collateral security (apart from guarantees and bonds) may 
become available to a banker in one of four main ways : (a) 
gage ; (&) Pledge ; (c) Hypothecation ; {d) Lien. The first three 
of these are evidenced by an instrument containing the charge, 
the reason for it, the amount of the advance and other relevant 
particulars. 


Guarantees , 

A Guarantee is a contract whereby one person, the 
or surety, undertakes to be answerable for the payment of a aeot 
or the performance of some act by another person, ihQ pnncipa 
debtor. The contract of guarantee is therefore a. secondary one, 
the guarantor being liable only if the principal debtor defa^ts 
A guarantor who fulfils his obligation and pays the creditor 
may sue the principal debtor for repayment. ^ ^ 

A contract of guarantee is unenforceable unless it i^s 
tiy some note or memorandum in wnUng, winch must co 
least the names of the parties, the signature of the surety, and th 
essential terms of the contract. The consideration ne 
specified, but in a banker’s guarantee it is usually stated t 
making or continuance by the banker of_ advances o & 

of credit or forbearance to sue for an existing debt. 

A banker’s guarantee is comprehensive in 
the banker against all contingencies, and is ,, provides 

kind of credit transaction %vith the customer. It are 

that the contract shall not be prejudiced if |Ltor 

taken from the debtor, or if arrangements are of 

regarding the exchange or release of securities or 
time in which to pay. In the absence of ^ch express ® 

the guarantor would be freed from habiht>^ {i.e., discharged) 
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if the banker did any of these things, as they viay prejudice the 
guarantor's position. 

A bank guarantee usually ensures that, in the event of the 
customer becoming bankrupt, the bank shall be entitled to prove 
in the bankruptcy for the full amount of the debt, without first 
deducting the amount the bank is to receive under the guarantee. 
In this respect, a guarantee affords better cover than securit}' 
deposited by the customer himself, for, in the latter case, the security 
has to be valued and deducted from the amount for which the 
ranker proves in the bankruptcy, or it must be surrendered to the 
trustee m bankruptcy. 

Finally, the guarantor undertakes to pay on demand the amount 
due to the bank. • 

Embodying as it does a personal responsibility only, a guarantee 
epends for its value to a banker on the substance and integrity 
A n ® S^^P^.ntor, and on his continued ability to meet the obligation. 
A banker should, therefore, ascertain at the outset that the proposed 
guaranty can be relied upon for the amount he undertakes to pay, 
position from time to time. 

is satisfied from personal knowledge or from 
j s co^dential opinion that a proposed guarantor is - 
j 'I, liability, the guarantor should be required to 

deposit security in support of the guarantee. 

in entered into^ thoughtlessly, or, at least, 

imuortant^ transaction is only a formality. It is, therefore, 

exfrTSi;, prospective guarantor should understand the 

Doq<;ihlf> the contract, and, in cases where undue influence is 

free will ensure that the surety signs of his or her own 

solicifnr TV., ^ oi s-b independent witness, preferably a 

husband shotilrf Be ^ guarantee on behalf of her 

act for th\ ^ ^"l^^tor who does not 

disc^^e k guarantee does not call for the fullest 

eratelv m’isleSs the surety if the creditor either delib- 

position. Enoiiiript; nf°+n '^’^®®®^fiy misrepresents the true 
answered fairV Rn+ ^ prospective surety must be 

affaim bev?Sivi5 in?" 'i®btor’s 

tiorput ^rhli^y SielS?^^^ by 

or not to enter into the obligaSn.^^^^"''”^’^ deciding whether 
Continuing Guarantees 

5ua™e=;„p that"4r5».dL“"SS. ? u2d 
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whetlier the advance is taken as a fluctuating overdraft or on loan 
account. 

Some bankers’ guarantees provide that the surety's liability 
shall continue until the expiration of three calendar months from 
the time when notice to terminate tlie guarantee is given by the 
surety or his personal representatives. The effect of this is that 
the guarantor, or his estate in the 'event of his death, is liable to 
the banker for the payment of any outstanding cheques and for any 
liabilities of the principal debtor to the bank contracted by him 
before notice was given but accruing during the period of notice. 

Specific Guarantees 

A specific or non-coniinning guarantee is one in which the surety 
undertakes to be liable only in respect of a specific transaction 
or a fixed advance. Such a guarantee cannot be revoked by the 
surety until the loan is repaid, but is not ordinarily taken as a 
banking security. 

Mortgage 

A Mortgage (other than a mortgage of land) is a conveyance 
of the legal ownership of the thing mortgaged to the lender, the 
possession of that thing in some cases remaining with the borrower 
^d in other cases passing to the lender. 

A Legal Mortgage transfers the ownership (though not 
necessarily the possession) of the property charged to the mort- 
gagee, and gives him a right to sell the property upon default 
% the mortgagor in paying the principal or interest. The mort- 
gagor is left with his equity of redemption, i.c., the right to claim 
the transfer back of tlie property on discharging the mortgage. 

An Equitable Mortgage, which may be created by deposit 
_ of title deeds with or without a memorandum, or even by a memor- 
andum of charge without deposit of the deeds, gives the mortgagee 
only an equitable interest in the property, w^hich, except with the 
consent of the mortgagor, can be realized only if the mortgagee 
obtains a pow'er of sale or an order for foreclosure from the Court. 

Pledge 

Pledge means the actual or constructive delivery of goods 
or securities by a debtor to his creditor to hold as a security for the 
debt. It is an express or implied term of a contract of pledge that 
the o^vnership of the security remains vested in the pledgor (he 
who deposits them). The rights of the pledgee (w'ho is in pos- 
session of the security) permit him to retain the security until 
payment of the debt and, in case of default, to realize it. 

•_A pledge may be evidenced by a memorandum of deposit, 
which states tlie security, tlie purpose of the deposit, the amount 
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and limit of the advance {i.e., the consideration to he given), and 

■that the security shall he ^ cojihnmiig of deposit 

In the case oi fully negotiable securities, a “emorandum 

is not strictly necessary, since a lender depositor is 

TOthout notice of any defect of title on ^ - fso long as 

established as a pledgee by mere deposit of ^®“"Ld against an 
there is no agreement inconsistent vnth their n ^ a| 

advance), and has an absolute ^S^mst all & does not 

them until his debt is discharged. js not Se true 

obtain repayment. This is so even if is encmgh 

ov/ner. as mere delivery without notice of defect cpmrities 
to effect a transfer of the property in 1 "pjdge 

The pledge of documents of title to goods is, in ^^d 

of the goods themselves, for delivery of the documents is re o 
in law as a constructive delivery of the goods. 


Hypothecation , . «_nds 

Hypothecation resembles pledge in many ^ 

hypothecated do not pass into the possession of one 

tSn is strictly used to describe the ^ the 

person charges goods to another 'vi&out ^ehyen g 
goods themselves or the documents of (See 

ment creating the charge is called a Letter of Hypothecat on. 

p. 64.) 


Lien 


Lien is the right of one person to retain property in his 
belonging to another until his claims against the ^ 

property are satisfied. Thus a garage P«P"f 
car in his possession in respect of money due to him by 

Lien differs from a charge in that it cannot be the sub] * 
formal or express contract ; it arises by operation of law 

from deliberate human intention. ' lien 

Lien may be cither particular or general. A parti 
confers a right to retain goods in connection with v i . 
hariicular debt arose, whereas a general' lien confers a ’^ghtt < 
goods, not only in respect of the debt incurred in 
them, but also in respect of the general balance due by tlic 
of the goods to the person bolding dicm. 

Banker’s Lien, — In Brandao v. Barnett, 1S46, it was ' 

'■ Bankers most undoubtedly have a general lien on all scain 
deposited with tlicm as bankers by a customer, unless^ there M 
express contract, or circumstances tliat show an implied ’ 

inconsistent widi lien". It has always been understood turn 
a banker's lien is an implied pledge, giidrig him a right, m case oi 
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detatf t, Bot only to rc^h. but fo- f .fjrSSTn 

io realize securities of thfe customer and to apply tne pro 

satisfaction of his debt. _ spcurities e.s., 

they are not deposited for a P banker arid his customer 

and that tliere is no agreement between th . • ^vith. the 

that can be regarded as negativing, or S £ exchange 

banker’s right of lien. Thus, hen attaA to biUs 

handed to a banker for collection, P , acceptance. Similarly, 
for the express purpose of left by a cLtomer expressly 

a banker has no hen on a scrip certinc Y 

for the purpose of being exchange specifically charged 

^ Banker’s lien does not apply to speem^y 6 

as cover for an advance becau^ r,gM give J 

■ charge overrides the . property that comes into the 

No lien can arise in respect ot p P y , g £l^a.t is not 
banker’s hands by mistake or to cover a specific advance 

granted. 


CHAPTER S 

MAIN TYPES OF OOEEATERAL SECURITY 
In estimating the worth of poSts 

consider at least the following seven p , , thereto can he 

./ im: the security should be "“fj^l^LbSer should, 
perfected without difficulty : (1*) ease 0 / / • jq 

if necessary, be able to obtain a "“L 

his nomineii without trouble or “P.J'sV.iliom hi prise is ■>=» 
0 / value: a security subject to nude J^dvanced ; 

satisfactory, unless there is a large banker is to avoid 

(d) readiness of sale ; this is of if into 

being left with property on his hands w pvvjense ; (®) sufficient 

cash except wth loss of tirne, troub e of the security 

margin for loss or an ample margin; (f) 

IS fairly stable, the banker should r q Pjjj taking 

absence of liability ; as far as possible tn liabilitY to third 

as security property which might involve , , . as to 

parties, e.g., shares whereon cfls 't the depositor 

me ; a security should he free from defect a title, 

or chargor should have a good title or power to give a go 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES 

The most common form of security taken by a banker is what 
are collectively described as stock exchange securities, i.e., stock and 
share certificates, debentures, bearer bonds and scrip certificates. 
Stock exchange securities have generally the merits of being quickly 
and easily realizable, while their market value is easily determinable. 

Some stock exchange securities are naturally more stable in 
value than others, but what a banker accepts as security is a matter 
essentially individual, dependent on the circumstances of the 
particular case. What he would take in one case would not be 
suitable in another. He has to take into account that a^ liability 
attaches to non-fuUy paid-up shares ; that other securities, such 
as mining, oil and rubber shares, are, at times, liable to wide 
fluctuations in price ; that shares in private companies may not 
be transferable or easily realizable. 

Stock exchange securities are broadly divisible into two classes : 
(a) negotiable and (6) non-negotiable. 

Fully Negotiable Securities 

Negotiable seewdties, sweb as bearer bonds, a-te negotiable by 
delivery and, therefore, are easily transferred. If there is a free 
market in the security, it is thus easily realizable. They are charged 
under a memorandum of deposit to avoid any question as to the 
purpose for which they were deposited. But no instnnnent of 
transfer is necessary. 

Certain bearer bonds may be. registered in the name of the 
holder, in which case an instrument of transfer is required on 
transfer, as for other non-negotiable securities (see below). 

Non-negotiable Securities 

Non-negotiable stock exchange securities are mainly registered, 
stocks, the title to which is represented by an entry in the books of 
the registrar, principal or agent by whom the stock is issued, and is, 
in addition, evidenced by a certificate of title. Transfer of registered 
stock is effected by an instrument of transfer. 

There are also a few inscribed stocks, the title to which is evidenced 
only by the entry or inscription in the books of the issuing body. 
The stock receipt issued to the holder is not a document of title, 
and transfer of inscribed stock can be effected only by personal 
attendance of the holder or his attorney at the office of the issuing 
body. 

Security over Registered Stocks and Shares 

bankCT’s secui^y over registered stocks and shares takes 
f ^ fonn of either (a) a urgal mortgage, or (6) an equitable charge. 
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Legae IvIortgage. — ^Title to registered stock or shares is trans- 
ferred by an instrument of transfer and is effective as soon as the 
name of the new beneficiary is entered on the register of the issuing 
body. The instniment of transfer may be either under hand or 
under seal, as required by the Articles of Association of the company, 
and, when completed, is forwarded with the relative share certi- 
ficate to the registrar or secretary of the company. 

In getting himself registered as the holder of shares taken as 
security, a banker assumes certain liabilities. If the shares are 
partly-paid, he renders himself liable for the payment of any future 
calls that are made, and tliis liabilitj'^ exists, in the event of the 
liquidation of the company, for one year after the bank has ceased 
to hold the shares, if the person to whom they have been subse- 
quently transferred is unable to meet the liability for the uncalled 
capital. 

Equitabee Charges over Stocks and Shares. — In the 
majority of cases, a banker's security over registered stock or 
shares is equally effective if he does not go to the trouble and 
expense of obtaining the full title, but takes an equitable charge 
by deposit of the certificate with a memorandum of deposit and a 
blank transfer. 

A blank transfer is one that is incomplete in certain essentials. 
It contains particulars of the shares or stock, but not the name of 
a transferee or the date, and is signed by the transferor. A blank 
transfer is useless if the Articles of the company require that 
transfer shall be by deed, for a deed cannot be completed in any 
material particular after execution. But if transfer may be under 
hand (as is usually the case), the delivery of a blank transfer is an 
authority to the transferee to fill in the blanks 

The mere deposit of a certificate %vith or without a memorandum 
gives the banker a valid charge but gives him no means of realizing 
the security, whereas he can complete and register a blank transfer 
under hand whenever he wishes to do so. 

/ 

LIFE POLICIES 

Life policies of first-class companies are a good banking^ security 
in this country and their value usually increases with time. Bankers 
lend up to about 90 per cent, of the present value, i.e., the surrender 
value. 

The value of a life policy as security depends on its being free 
from restrictions (e.g., on flying or foreign travel), and, in some 
degree, on its being free of any trust. Moreover, the validity of a 
contract of insurance is dependent on the disclosure, in the proposal 
form, of all material information and on its accuracy. Hence, it is 

3 — (B.36S) 
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important that there should he no doubt on these points. As the 
premium is based partially on the age of the assured, the accuracy 
of the statement in this respect is of importance, so a lender against 
a poHcy usually requires that the age be “ admitted ” by the 
company on production of proof of age. 

Security over a hfe policy may be taken either by legal mortgage 
[i.e., assignment) or by equitable mortgage. 

A Legal Assignment conveys the policy to the bank byway of 
mortgage, subject to the assured’s equity of redemptio7v ; it gives the 
bank the right to surrender or otherwise to dispose of the policy 
without the assignor’s consent in satisfaction of any claims against 
him, but the assignor has the right to have the policy re-assigned on 
payment of the moneys due. Notice of the assignment is given 
to the assurance company and must be acknowledged, usually on 
payment of a small fee. The bank %vill ask for particulars of any 
prior charge or charges on the policy. If there are no such charges, 
the bank’s charge wall take precedence over any subsequent charges 
that may be created. If there is any prior leg^ charge, that charge 
and any discharge must be produced before a claim under the policy 
will be admitted, as a prior legal charge forms part of the chain 
and documents of title. Bank forms of legal assignment give the 
bank the right to pay the premiums as they fall due, on default by 
the borrower, to the debit of the latter’s account. 

An Equitable Charge or mortgage is taken by mere deposit 
of the policy with or without a memorandum. This has the 
advantages of cheapness and simplicity. The charge contains an 
undertaking by the assured to assign the policy if required to do 
so ; and, as an equitable charge does not form part of the documents 
of title to the policy, the transaction is closed when the advance 
is repaid by the cancellation of the memorandum and the return 
of the policy to the assured. The disadvantage of this method is 
that, if the lender rvishes to realize the policy and the borrower 
refuses to give a legal assignment, there is no other course than to 
apply to the Court. 


LAND AS SECURITY 

Title-deeds to land and buildings are frequently taken by banks 
as security. The bank’s underlying secinity consists of the actual 
land and/or buildings to which the title deeds relate, so that, apart 
from emuring the validity, completeness and correctness of the 
deeds, it is necessary also to ensure the proper valuation and 
protection of the property. 

As bankers in this country are essentially short-term lenders, 
customer who requires a ' dead ” or semi-permanent loan against 
title-deeds will usually be advised to raise a mortgage through 
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either a solicitor or a building society. Nevertheless, bank advances 
against the security of land and houses or shop property are quite 
common, particularly where the accommodation is of a temporary 
or semi-permanent nature and the customer undertalces regular 
reduction of tire overdraft. 

Mortgages as Cover for Advances 

In accepting land as cover for an advance, several matters have 
to be considered by a banker with a view to protecting himself 
against contingencies that may jeopardize the value and validity 
of his security. First, he must ensure that he has an adequate 
margin. Secondly, the deeds must be valid, complete and in order, 
and the document evidencing the bank’s charge must cover all 
contingencies. Thirdly, if advances have already been made by 
otlier lenders on the security of the property, the banker must 
appreciate that the earlier lenders -svill probably have first claim 
against the property, and, unless he can in some way obtain priority 
as against such lenders, he must ensure that any advance made by 
him is fully covered after allowing for the earlier advances. 


PRODUCE AND GOODS AS SECURITY 

Successful lending against the security of goods calls for a fair 
degree of specialized knowledge, for, in addition to ensuring the 
validity and completeness of the documents themselves, and of 
dealing so far as is possible only with customers of known integrity, 
the lender must give consideration to the quality, value and freedom 
from deterioration of the goods. 

The question of the quality of the goods is of importance in case 
tlie banker should be called upon to realize them, while the risk 
of deterioration must be carefully considered where the goods have 
to be sent great distances, or where they have to be stored for 
a period before realization. ' Perishable goods or goods subject to 
vagaries of demand or of fashion are not suitable as banking 
securities. 

In addition, there is considerable risk of fraud in connection 
udth the taking of goods as security, but the banker’s position in,' 
these respects can be reasonably safeguarded if produce and goods 
are accepted as security only from customers of known repute, and 
if a competent independent valuation and periodical revaluation 
are insisted upon. 

Finally, the banker must ensure that the property in the goods 
is properly conveyed to him by the documents deposited by tlie 
customer. 


3a— (B 363) 
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DOCUMENTS OF TITLE TO GOODS 

A banker accepting documents of title to goods as security 
have regard to three important points : (a) the validity and com- 
pleteness of the documents ; (b) the nature, quality and value 
of the goods ; and (c) possible claims over the goods of any persons 
other tiian his customer (c.g., claims of an unpaid seller, or of a 
shipping company for freight). 

In examining the documents the banker vill ascertain that 
they purport to be complete and in order, and that they are 
properly stamped, where stamping is necessary. Care will be taken 
to distinguish between documents which in tiiemselves give a iitle 
to the goods specified [e.g., bills of lading and dock warrants), and 
documents such as warehouse-keepers’ receipts and certificates, 
which are merely acknowledgments of the deposit of goods. 

Bills of Lading 

A Bill of L.ading is a document signed by the master of a 
ship, acknowledging the receipt of certain specified goods, and 
embodjang an undertaking on behalf of the shipowners to deliver 
the goods to " order ”, or to a named person ” or his assigns ", 
upon patment of the freight stipulated for. 

A bill of lading is not a negotiable instrument, and, if it is 
drawn in favour of a named person without the addition of w'ords 
such as " or his assigns ”, it is not even transferable. If, however, 
a bill of lading is drawn “ to order ”, the full property in’the goods 
concerned may be transferred simpty by deliver}' of the bill after 
indorsement by the shipper. But such a transf^er is “ subject to 
equities ” ; i.e., the transferee, even if he takes the instrument for 
v^ue and in good faith, cannot acquire, or pass, a better title to 
the bill of lading or the goods than was possessed by his inunediate 
transferor. 

Bhls of lading are usually drawn in sets of three or four parts, 
excluding any unsigned copies. The object is to enable the 
different parts to be sent to the consignee or his agent (frequently 
a banker) by different mails, and so reduce to a minimum the risk 
of loss or delay in transit. 

As a general rule, an unsigned cop}' of a bill of lading is retained 
by the consignor as evidence of dripment, for use in the event of 
his havung to claim on the insurers under the marine insurance 
policy covering the goods. A second copy will be kept by the 
master of the sliip, to assist him in the identification of the goods. 

Bills of Lading as Security 

^^Tle^ever possible, bills of lading accepted as security should 
be drawn ‘ to order or assigns ", so that they may be transferred 
by indorsement to the banker. They ■ should be examined to 
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ascertain whether they contain clauses tliat may necessitate -fee 
payment of heavy charges to tlie shipowner, or otlierwise operate 
to the detriment of the lender. Since a bill of lading affords no 
guarantee of tlie quality or value of tlie goods, the lender should 
insist on the deposit of an invoice showing tiie value and description 
of the goods. Furtlier, the bill of lading should be accompanied 
by the relative marine insurance policy or certificate of insurance, 
whereon the description of the goods should agree with that given 
in the biU of lading. It should also be ascertained whether the 
bill of lading is clean, i.c., whether it acknowledges tliat the goods 
have been shipped " in good order and condition ”, or whether tlie 
shippers qualify their acknowledgment of the shipment by stating 
that the goods or the packages were in some way defective at the 
time of their receipt on board, in which event the biU of lading 
is said to be claused, or foul or dirty. 

A banker advancing against the security of bills of lading issued 
in sets should arrange for tlie deposit until him of as many parts 
of the set as possible, so as to ensure that the goods cannot be 
claimed by any person to whom one of the parts has been fraudulently 
transferred. 

Dock and Warehouse Warrants 

Dock and Warehouse Warrants are documents issued bj' 
dock companies, warehouse-keepers, or wharfingers, in favour of 
persons depositing goods, and state that the goods described 
therein are deliverable to the person named in the warrant, or 
to his assigns by indorsement. 

Although these warrants are transferable by indorsement and 
delivery, or by mere delivery if indorsed in blank, they are not 
negotiable instruments, so tiiat any transferee ivill be affected 
by any defects in tlie title of his transferor. 

A dock company or warehouse-keeper cannot be compelled 
to hold goods on behalf of any person other tlian the original 
depositor. Hence, a banker who takes such a document as security 
should at once give notice of his claim to tlie holders of the goods, 
so that a new warrant may be issued in his name, and he should 
also have the goods insured against fire and theft at the borrowing 
customer's expense. 

Warehouse-keepers’ Receipts and Certificates 

.These are documents issued by warehouse-keepers, stating 
that the goods specified therein ivere deposited on a particular 
date by a person named, and that they are held at his disposal. 
Such documents, usually stated to be " not- transferable ”, axe 
merely receipts or acknowledgments for the relative goods. The}’^ 
are not documents of title, for the oivner may obtain possession 
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of the goods without surrender of the certificate or receipt, by. 
signing and forwarding to the warehouse-keeper a Delivery 
Order. This is a document addressed by the owner of the goods 
to the warehouse-keeper instructing him to dehver all or some of the 
goods to a specified person or to his assigns. Although such a 
document is not strictly a document of title, it is necessary to 
enable a third party to obtain goods in respect of which a ware- 
house-keeper’s receipt has been issued. 

A Warehouse-Keeper’s Receipt or Warehouse-Keeper’s 
Certipicate taken as security should be accompanied by a delive^ 
order made out in favour of the banker, so that he can obtain 
possession of the goods and have them stored in his ovm name. 
If the banker does not udsh to register himself as owner of the goods, 
he may lodge a " stop order ” with the warehouse-keeper holding 
the goods, in order to prevent unauthorized dealing with the articles 
by the customer or third parties. 

Letter of Hypothecation 

A Letter of Hypothecation is a document of charge by 
which a customer pledges documents of title with a banker as 
security. It authorizes the banker to deal wth the goods in any 
way necessary, to insure and store them in his own name at the 
customer’s expense, to pay freight thereon to the customer’s debit, 
to sell them if he deems fit, and to apply the proceeds in repayment 
of any advance or payment made by him on behalf of the pledgor. 
Should the amount so realized be insufficient to satisfy the banker’s 
claims, he still has recourse to the signatory to the letter of 
hypothecation for the balance due. 

The object of such an authorify’- is to ensure that the banker may 
be adequately covered in the event of the dishonour of the bilk 
drawn against the goods, or in the event of the failure of the 
customer to repay the sum advanced. 

Trilst Receipts 

Customers who have obtained advances from a banker on the 
security of goods are frequently unable to repay the amount borrowed 
until they have realized the goods and received the proceeds. As 
the documents of title must be produced before the goods can be 
obtained from the shipping company, dock company or warehouse- 
keeper, bankers sometimes arrange to release the documents to the 
customer against his signature to an instrument known as a Trust 
■Receipt. 

This embodies an undertaking by the customer to hold the 
goods and any proceeds received in respect thereof as a trustee 
for the banker, in whose name the goods are to be insured and, 
■" , if necessary, warehoused. 
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Property left wth a bank for safe, custody ’may be deposited in 
a locked box, the key of which is kept by the depositor, or in a 
sealed envelope or parcel. In the majority of such cases, the 
banker is given no detailed information regarding the contents 
and has no responsibility for them, apart from the box, envelope 
or parcel. 'Stock exchange securities are usuaEy left uncovered, 
particularly where, as in the case of bearer bonds, the banker is 
required to detach the coupons and to present them for payment. 

A form of receipt is issued in respect of articles lodged for safe 
custody, and this. must usually be returned discharged by the 
customer before the articles can be withdra^vn. The bank will 
return the articles only to the depositor or to the depositor’s known 
agent, who must produce a signed authority from the depositor 
and satisfactory evidence of identification. 

Articles deposited in the names of two or more persons should 
be delivered only in strict accordance with instructions taken from 
all parties at the time of deposit. In the case of corporate bodies 
and partnerships, care must be taken to see that the parties whose 
signatures are affixed to a request for \vithdrawal are authorized 
for that purpose. 

In the case of trustees, the deposit should be in the names 
of all, and the signatures of all are necessary for withdrawal, as 
trustees may not ordinarily delegate their authority even to co- 
trustees. 

Death or Bankruptcy of the Depositor 

On the death of the person in whose name articles are left 
with a banker for safe custody, dealings should be permitted by 
the personal representatives only on production of probate or letters 
of administration. But a \vill contained in a box held for safe 
custody may be handed over against the signatures of all the 
executors mentioned therein, or perhaps to the solicitors for the 
deceased. 

On the bankruptcy of a person who has deposited articles with 
a banker for safe custody, the permission of the Official Receiver 
or of the trustee in banlmiptcy is necessary to the release of any 
articles deposited. 

Insanity of Depositor 

If a customer who has deposited securities for safe custody 
becomes insane, the securities must be given up only in accordance 
with a lodgment order issued by the Master in Lrmacy. 
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The Banker’s Obligations as Bailee 

In taking charge of a customer’s valuables for safe custody, 
the banker acts as a bailee, i.e., a person to whom goods are delivered 
in trust, to be held until reclaimed by the depositor, who is described 
as the bailor. No property in the goods thus deposited passes to the 
bailee ; his capacity is merely that of a warehouseman or custodian 
of the goods for the person depositing them, and his liability for 
loss or theft of the articles depends upon whether he renders the 
service free of charge, or whether he is recompensed for his trouble ; 
i.e., whether he is a gratuitous bailee or a bailee for reraiard. 

^Vhereas a gratuitous bailee is bound to use only the best means 
and facilities at his disposal, a paid bailee is bound to' provide 
himself with the best safeguards known to practical science. 

Unfortunately, there is no agreement among the authorities 
as to whether the banker is a gratuitous bailee or a bailee for reward. 
Some maintain 'that the banker is properly regarded as a gratuitous 
bailee because he makes no speoal charge for his services, and 
because it is not part of his contract to take charge of his customers’ 
valuables. Other authoriti^ contend that a banker is a bailee 
for reward because he makes a profit b}’^ keeping a customer's 
account, and because one of the considerations by \nrtue of which 
customers open or continue their accounts is that the banker wll, 
in accordance r\nth long-established practice, accept their valuables 
for safe custody. It is argued, too, that this servdce is one which 
bankers do not usually place at the disposal of persons who are 
not customers, and that any banker who did so would make a 
special charge for the service. On the other hand, a customer 
cannot compel a banker to take charge of his valuables. 

Even if a banker is to be regarded as a gratuitous bailee, he 
Avould be liable if he failed to take all precautions 'that his experience 
had sho'wn to be usual and necessary. In other words, a banker 
who acts as gratuitous bailee must exercise as much care as would 
be expected of a bailee for reward. 

The banker does not insure the safety of goods 'thus entrusted 
to him, so, if the goods are lost in spite of -the fact that he has 
exercised every reasonable care, he rvill incur no liability to the 
party depositing. 

A banker is liable for the loss, destruction or damage of articles 
entrusted to him for safe keeping which he deposits elsewhere than 
on his onm premises, quite apart from any question of negligence. 
In such circumstances, his liability arises from breach of one of the 
conditions of the contract of deposit that he will safeguard the goods 
on his own premises. 

•f ^ of goods has no better title thereto than the bailor, so, 

if “tbe latter has obtained goods or securities from another person 
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by fraud, the true owner can, sue the bailee for their return even 
though the bailor’s authority for withdrawal is. not obtained. 

Return of Articles left for Safe Custody 

A banker who takes goods or securities for safe custody must 
return the articles upon demand to the depositing customer, or his 
duly authorized agent, hut to no other. If, through the banker’s 
negligence, the articles are stolen or lost, or if he delivers them to a 
third person without the authority of his customer, or to a person 
who presents a forged or unauthorized authority, he will be liable 
fo make good their value. 

For these reasons, a banker should satisfy himself of the genuine- 
ness of the signature to an instruction for delivery of articles left 
for safe custody, and as to the authority of the person who presents 
the order for delivery. If there is any doubt, the banker should 
obtain the customer’s confirmation. 

The articles returned must accord in description with the articles 
deposited. If uncovered bearer bonds are left with the banker, 
those same bonds must bfe returned. But a banker is liable to 
return a locked box, or a sealed envelope or sealed parcel, only 
in the condition in which it was left with him, and he is not concerned 
with the contents. 

Valuables for Safe Custody and Third Parties 

If a customer gives an authority to a third party to obtain 
access to a box or parcel deposited for safe custody, the banker 
should see that the terms of the authority are strictly complied with. 
Thus, if the customer merely authorizes the third party to inspect 
the documents or contents, the banker should ensure that the contents 
are examined only in his presence and should see that nothing is 
removed and that nothing is altered or damaged. If the authority 
permits the third party to remove a particular article from a box 
or parcel, the banker should see that only the specified article is 
taken away. It may be advisable for the bank’s solicitor to attend. 

Banker’s Lien and Articles for Safe Custody 

As articles for safe custody are left with the banker for the 
specific purpose of safe keeping, they are not ordinarily subject 
to the banker’s lien (see p. 56) ; i.e., the banker has usually no 
right to retain them or to realize them in respect of a debt due by 
the customer to the bank. 

But there may be circumstances that give the banker control 
of tlie articles in the ordinary course of business, as where he is 
instructed to cut off and collect coupons from bonds held by him 
for safe custody, in which case he may have a right of lien over both 
the bonds and the coupons. 
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Collection of Drawn Bonds and Coupons in Safe Custody 

In the absence of an express or implied agreement mth the 
customer, there is no obligation on the banker’s part to present 
for payment coupons or bonds left with him for safe custody, 
although in practice bankers almost invariably undertake this 
service in respect of all coupons and bonds of their customer to 
which thej^ have access. 

A banker who has once accepted the responsibility to present 
coupons or bonds for payment may be liable to the customer if 
any loss ensues by reason of his failure to present them for payment 
at the correct time and place. If the coupons or bonds are payable 
at times announced by advertisement, the banker must ascertain 
the dates upon which payment will be made {e.g., by searching the 
Bondholders’ Register), and must present the instruments on the 
date and at the place specified. 

A banker incurs no liability in respect of the collection of coupons 
and bonds to which he has no access, e.g., where they are deposited 
in a sealed envelope, or in a locked box of which the customer 
keeps the key. 

Stock Exchange Business 

If a banker undertakes the purchase and sale of stock exchange 
securities on behalf of his customer, he becomes the special agent 
of his customer, and, unless he acts strictly in accordance with 
the customer’s instructions and follows exactly the course of 
business tliat is usual in these operations, he may be held liable 
for any loss that the customer sustains by reason of his actions or 
disregard of instnictions. Tljc banker must, therefore, exercise 
care in buying or selling, act promptly, see that the brokers do 
not exceed the limits (if any) given by the customer, use due 
diligence in obtaining the transfers and in hawng them proper}}’’ 
completed, ensure tl)at tlie securities bought or sold (and no others) 
are actually received by him or sent to tlic brokers and see that 
tlie correct amount is paid or received by his customer in respect 
of the tran.'^action. 

Advising Customers on their Investments 

Altliotigh bante receive commission for carrying out stock 
exchange transactions on behalf of enstomers, the giving of advice 
concerning inv<*tmcnts is not to be regarded as a p.art of a bank’s 
duty to its customets, or as p.'\rt of ordinaiy banking business, and, 
if j,t;ch advice is given, a ertstomer wlio suffers loss may try to hold 
the b.mk or hs manager or other official liable for either innocent or 
ftatiJuUni mhrepresentation. 
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If a charge of fraudulent misrepresentation is made, the bank 
itself, by virtue of Lord Tenterden’s Act, 1828, cannot be held 
liable unless the misrepresentation was made under its seal. But 
a bank manager, or other agent of the bank, who signs a document 
embodying a fraudulent misrepresentation may be held to be 
personally liable to the customer. 

An action on the ground of innocent misrepresentation could 
not succeed unless it were shown {a) that there was a duty on the 
part of the bank to give the opinion in question ; and {b) that the 
opinion was given under the bank’s seal or over the signatxire of 
a duly authorized official; and (c) that, in giving the opinion, 
the bank or its official was guilty of negligence amounting to a 
breach of duty. 

The safest course for a bank official who is asked for advice 
concerning investments is to refer the matter to the bank’s 
experienced brokers, and to pass on their advice to the customer 
without comment. 


I 
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BANKING INSTRUMENTS 


CHAPTER 10 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE 

Note : — In this and subsequent Chafters the Bills of 
Exchange Act, 1882, is refened to as " the Act ”, and 
any Section references (e.g., s. 12) arc to that Ad. 

The bill of exchange is a most important type of negotiable 
instrument. Its great utility springs from the fact that it may 
pass through several hands for value before it is finally discharged, 
and so forms a convenient and safe means of making commercial 
payments and of transmitting funds from place to place. The 
bill of exchange is also a most important instrument of credit, whose 
functions are recognized in all places where men trade. It enables 
credit to be given and taken, it permits pajnnent to be deferred and 
capital to be rapidly turned over in business operations. More- 
over, as a bill is easily convertible into cash by sale or discount, 
and automatically turns into cash at maturity, il^is an admirable 
form of short-term investment for bankers and others. 

The working of a bill of exchange in its simplest form is as 
follows ; Jones of London sends goods to Brown in Australia and 
obtains payment by drawing a bill on Brown for the value of the 
- goods, payable in three months’ time. Jones can at once obtain 
cash for -Qie bill if he wishes by discounting it, or by negotiating 
it for value to someone else, while the period of three months that 
has to run before the bill matures gives Bro%vn time to sell the 
goods and obtain funds to meet the bill \Yhen it is presented for 
payment. 

Transactions involving bills of exchange are of every-day 
occurrence in banking, so every banker should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the law applicable to bills of exchange as laid 
doum in the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, and as interpreted by the 
Courts. 

Terms Used in the Act 

The provisions of the Act require an understanding of certain 
terms explained in s. 2 : — 

(2) In this Act, Jnless the context otherwise requires, — 

" Acceptance ” means an acceptance completed by delivery or 
notification. 

" Action ’’ includes counter-claim and set-ofi. 
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“ Banker ’’ includes a body of persons, whether incorporated 
01 not, who carry on the business of banking. 

" Bankrupt " includes any person whose estate is vested in a 
trustee or assignee under the law for the time being in force 
relating to banlcruptcy. 

*' Bearer ’’ means the person in possession of a bill or note which 
is payable to bearer. 

" Bill " means bill of exchange, and " note " means promissorj^ 
note. 

” Delivery ’’ means transfer of possession, actual or constructive, 
from one person to another. 

“ Holder " means the payee or indorsee of a bill or note who 
is in possession of it, or the bearer thereof. 

" Indorsement " means an indorsement completed by delivery. 

"Issue" means the first delivery of a bill or note, complete in 
form, to a person who takes it as a holder. 

" Person ’’ includes a body of persons whether incorporated or 
not. 

" Value " means valuable consideration. 

" Written ” includes printed, and " writing " includes print. 


Negotiability 

The bill of exchange owes its mercantile importance to its 
characteristic of negotiabilily, and to its statutor}^ recognition as a 
negotiable instrument. 

A NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT is one which, by a legally recognized 
custom of trade or by law, is transferable by delivery or by indorse- 
ment and delivery with the effect that, if the instrument is in itself 
valid {i.e., free from forgery) : {a) the holder of it for the time being 
may sue on it in liis own name, and {b) notvdtlrstanding any defect 
in the title of the transferor, the ownership in the instrument passes, 
free from all claims, to a bona fide transferee for value. 

It is a general rule of law that no one can acquire a good title 
to property from a person who is not the true owner. But a person 
taking a negotiable instrument in good faitli and for value is not 
affected by any defects in the title of the person from whom he takes 
it, even if that person is a thief, so long as the transferor does 
not hold the instrument by \drtue of a forgery, which confers no 
title at all. 

Hence, if there is any doubt as to whether or not an instrument 
is negotiable, a rough-and-ready test to apply is — Can a perfect 
title be obtained through a thief ? If so, the instniment is negotiable ; 
if not, the instrument is not negotiable. 

Many instruments "now recognized as negotiable have become 
so recognized by the custom of merchants, whose practice in this 
regard has been confirmed by the Courts. Among such instru- 
ments are Treasury BiUs, share warrants payable to bearer. East 
India bonds, bankers’ circular notes, and debentures payable to 
bearer. Other instruments are recognized as negotiable by Act 
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of Parliament, notably bills of exchange (including cheques and 
dividend warrants) and promissory notes. Foreign instruments 
are negotiable here only in so far as they are recognized as such by 
English mercantile usage. 

Who is the “ True Owner ” ? 

The inie, owner of a negotiable instrument is the person who is 
entitled to the property therein. There can be only one true owner 
of a negotiable instrument, and where, for example, a bearer cheque 
has been stolen and has come into the hands of a hona fide transferee 
for value, he, and not the person from whom it was stolen, is the 
true owner. 

Assignability 

Negoliabthiy must be distinguished from assignability. Assigna- 
bility is the charactenstic that permits the title to a chose in action 
(t.e., a legal right that can. be enforced by legal action, such as a 
debt or a share in a joint-stock company) to be transferred by one 
person to another, orally or in writing, provided written notice 
of the assignment is given to the debtor or to the person holding the 
funds or, in the case of shares, to the issuing company. 

Whereas notice of an assignment must be given to tlie debtor 
or person holding the funds, no such notice is required in the case ot 
n^otiation. Furthermore, an assignment, whether legal or equit- 
able, is always to equities, i.e., the assignee takes subject 
to any rights that the party liable or third parties may have against 
the assignor, and he can acquire only the same title as was possessed 
by the assignor. But a person who takes a negotiable instrument 
for value ih good faith takes it "free from equities ”, i.e., he takes 
the instrument free from the rights of third parties and free from 
any defect in the title of a prior holder. 

Suppose A owes B £50. B can transfer this right agmnst 
; A to C by assignment in ^vriting, but C’s right to the £50 is sub- 
, ject to any set-oS or counter-claim which A may have ag^st B. 
K, however, A gives B a bill of exchange for £50, B may transfer 
the note to C ; and provided C takes the instrument in good- faith 
(whether for value or not), he can claim payment of the £50 from A, 
and is not affected by any claim A may have against B. 

Transferability 

Some instruments, though not negotiable, are transferable, i.e., 
they may be passed from hand to hand for value without the 
formalities of assignment in such a way that the ownership of them 
is transferred from one person to another without notice to the 
party liable. If everything is in order, the transferee obtains a 
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good title, but the absence of negotiability means that the transfer 
is " subject to equities ”, i.c., the rights of the transferee are liable 
to be defeated by any prior defect of title or by any defences that 
can be set up against any prior holder. 

Bills of lading and other documents of title to goods are passed 
by delivery with or witlaout indorsement, and persons taking them 
may sue in their own name without previous notice of the transfer 
to the party chargeable ; but these documents are not negotiable 
instruments, for a holder in good faith and for value has no better 
title than that of his immediate transfero];. 

Postal Orders, though they are clearly marked " Not 
Negotiable ”, are often passed from hand to hand for value. So 
long as such an order has not been stolen, or obtained by fraud, 
each transferee gets a good title. 


Requisites as to Form of a Bill 

S. 3 (1) of the Act thus defines a bill of exchange 

3 (1) A bill of exchange is an unconditional order in writing, 
addressed by one person to another, signed by the person gi'i^g it, 
requiring the person to whom it is addressed to pay on demand or at 
a fixed or determinable future time a sum certain in money to or to 
the order of a specified person, or to bearer. 

From this 'definition it will be seen that tlrere are eight essential 
requirements of a valid bill. It must be {a) an order to pay , 
[b) itncondiiiojial ; (c) in writing ; {d) addressed by one person to 
another ; (c) sig 7 ied by the person giving it, i.e., the dra,wer ; (/) made 
payable on demand or at a fixed or detcrinmahlefninre time ; (g) drawn 
for a sum ceriain in money (/i) made payable to a named payee 
or his order, or to bearer. 

An instrument that does not comply with this definition m 
every respect is not a bill of exchange. 


1. Bill Payable After Date 







London, Isl April, 19... 


Three months after date pay to James Broivn 
or Order the sum of two hundred pounds 
for value received. . 


To William Arnold, Fred Davies. 

62 St James’ Street, 

Liverpool. 


In tills bill, Fred Davies is the drawer, who orders the draw^, 
William Arnold, to pay the sum of £200 to or to the order of the 
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payee, James Brov.m, three months after the date d the bilL In 
the simplest case, Arnold -wonld be indebted to Davies who, in turn, 
would be indebted to Bro^vn. j 

The drawer issues the bill by delivery to the payee, who will in due 
course present it to the drawee, who expresses his willingness to 
comply with the order by writing his signature across the face 
of the instrument, adding, if he wishes, the wOrd Accepted, and 
the date. By so doing Arnold is said to have " accepted "flie bill ”, 
and thereafter is liable in respect of his signature as acceptor to any 
persons who may subsequently take the bill in good faith and for 
value. 

If Arnold does not obey the order of the draw'er and refuses to 
accept the instrument, he is said to “ dishonour the bill by non- 
acceptance ”, in W'hich case he is not liable to anyone except, possibly, 
the drawer in respect of the original debt, if there w'as one. If 
Arnold accepts the bill, he may fail to pay it w’hen it is presented 
for pa 3 rment, in which case he is said to " dishonour the bill 
by non-payment ”. Then the holder has an immediate right of 
action against him, since Arnold is liable on his signature as 
acceptor. 

When (or even before) he has obtained the drawee's 
acceptance to the bill, the payee. Brown, may hold the bill until 
it falls due for payment, or he may discount it or transfer it to 
another person. If he decides to transfer it, he signs his name 
on the back, i.e., he indorses the instrument, and delivers it to the 
indorsee. In such circumstances, the holder Brown is said to 
" n^otiate ” the bill, and, by afibdng his signature to the hill and 
delivering it, he thereby incurs the liabilities of an indorser, thus 
guaranteeing that, if the instrument is not paid at maturity', he will 
pay the amount to anyone who holds the bill with a good title. 

2. Bill Payable to Bearer on Demand 


;£200 London, \si April. 19— | 

On demand pay bearer the sum of two hundred I 
pounds for value received. | 

To William Arnold, Fred Davies. | 

62 St James’ Street, 1 

Liverpool. f 



In Example No. 2, the amount of the bill must be paid on 
demand to the bearer of the instrument, i.e., the person in possession 
thereof. 
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3. Bill Payable to Order after Sight 


^200 London, Is/ April, 19... | 

Ten days after sight pay to James Bro^vn or | 
Order the sum of two hundred pounds for ; 
value received. | 

To William Arnold, Fred Davies. | 

62 St James’ Street, | 

Liverpool, | 

Example No. 3 is a form of bill payable “ ten days after sight ”, 
t.e., ten days after the bill has been exhibited to the drawee 
(William Arnold). The question of due dates is discussed on 
page 84, et seq. 



4. Bill Payable after Date with Interest 

£125 London, Is/ April, 19... | 

Three months after date pay James Broiim, t 

or Order, the sum of one hundred and | 

twenty-five pounds with interest at Sf per j 

cent, per annum, from date hereof to date I 

of payment. | 

To William Arnold, Fred Davies. | 

62 St James’ Street, I 

Liverpool. I 


Example No. 4 is a form of bill payable ” three months 
date ”, i.e., three months after the date appearing on tlie biU. 
It also stipulates that the drawee is to pay, in addition to the 
amount of the bill, interest on that amount at a fixed rate tor a 
fixed period. 



A Bill Must be an Order 

While the Act does not prescribe any particular form of wording 
for a bill of exchange, the whole definition must be coinphed with. 
Hence, biUs tend to take much the same form, though they vary m 
method of expression. So long as the words employed ^e not a mere 
request but are imperative, the bill wU be an order. The addition 
of mere words of courtesy does not invalidate a bill, so a bdl drawn 
“Please pay J. Broivn £100” is valid. Whether or n^ot_ an 
instrument is an order does not depend on the contractual relation- 
ship between the drawer and the drawee. _ It is a matter of ex- 
pression ; for even though the drawee be not indebted to the drawer. 
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if the latter orders the former to pay and he accepts, he is liable as 
acceptor of a bill of exchange witMn the meaning of the Act. 

The Order Must be Unconditional ‘ 

The order to pay must be free from conditions. .There may be a 
conditional acceptance [(s. 19 {2a)'] or a conditional indorsement 
(s. 33) of a bin, but the use of words importing a "condition in -fee 
order to pay will take the instrument out of tiie category of bUls 
of exchange and out of the operation of the Act. 

On the other hand, words that couple with the orier a direction,' 
to the drawee do not necessarily make the order conditional, for, 
by s. 3 (3) 

3 (3) An order to pay out of a particular fund is not unconditional 
■within the meaning of this section ; but an unqualified order to pay, 
coupled ivith (a) an indication of a particular fund out of which the 
drawee is to re-imburse himself or a particular account to be debited 
■with the amount, or (6) a statement of the transaction which gives 
rise to the biU, is unconditional. 

Hence, ins^braments running " Pay A B or order £100 out of 
the mone}' in jmur possession belonging to the A. Company ”, or 
" Pay to Thomas Brown £700 out of the proceeds of Hie sale of 
cargo shipped per ss. Majestic ”, are invalid, as each is an order 
to pay out of a particular fimd. But an order to pay followed 
by the statement, “ which please charge to my account concerning 
Liverpool property ”, is an unconditional order, since it is an 
unqualified order to pay coupled with an indication of the particular 
account to be debited. 

Similarly, an order running, ” Please pay to Messrs. X & Co. 
or Order £600 on account of moneys advanced by me for the A B 
Company ”, or “ Please pay X Y or Order £120 against 20 chests 
of tea shipped by ss. Majestic ”, is quite valid as a bill. 

The test of the conditional character of the order is whether 
payinent to the holder depends upon the fulfilment of any condition 
rather than on the mere pecuniary capacity of the drawee to pay the 
bill when presented ; if it does, ^e order is conditional. Although 
a conditional form of order is not a biU, it may be used as evidence 
of a contract between the drawer and drawee, pro^vided that it 
is properly stamped (and see page 249 as to conditional orders). 

Writing is Essential 

By s. 2, " writing.” includes^" print ”. A ■typewritten biU or 
a printed biU or a bill written in pgncil is valid pro'vided the drawer 
signs, but the use^ of ordinary lead pencil is undesirable because of 
the nsk of alteration or obliteration. 
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A Bill must be “Addressed by one Person to another ” 

" Person ” is defined by s. 2 as including " a body of persons 
whether incorporated or not ", so that the drawer or drawee may 
be one or more individuals, or an incorporated body or a partnership. 

By s. 6, there may be more than one drawee, but if there are, they 
must be addressed jointly and not alternatively or in succession. 

6 (1) The drawee must be named or otherwise indicated in a bill 
rvith reasonable certainty. 

(2) A- bill may be addressed to two or more drawees whether they are 
partners or not, but an order addressed to two drawees in the alternative 
or to two or more drawees in succession is not a bill of exchange. 

Hence, an instrument addressed to " Thomas Robinson or 
James Brown ", or to " Thotnas Robinson and thereafter to James 
Brown ", is not a biU, altliough an instrument is valid if addressed 
to " Thomas Robinson and James Brown ". 

As by s. 6 the drawee must be named or otherwise indicated 
with reasonable certainty, a person who purports to accept an t 
instrument in which no drawee is mentioned cannot be made 
liable as an acceptor, for the instrument is not a bill of exchange. 
But he may be held liable on his signature as the maker of a pro- 
missory note. 

5 (2) Where in a bill drawer and drawee are the same person, 
or where the drawee is a fictitious person or a person not having capacity 
to contract, the holder may treat the instrument, at his option, 
either as a bill of exchange or as a promissory note. 

Although an instrument in which drawer and drawee are the 
same person does not fall within the definition in s. 3 (1), because 
it is not addressed by one person to another, the effect of s. 5 (2) 

IS that the holder is not prejudiced by this form. So, in the case of 
bankers’ drafts (dratvn by one branch on another, or on Head 
Office), the holder has all the rights of the holder of a bill of exchange 
drawn on a banker payable on demand. 

“Signed by the Person Giving It ” 

The signature of the drawer, though essential, need not be 
affixed at the time the bill is drawn ; but, until the instrument is 
signed, it is incomplete or inchoate, and no action can be taken 
on it. But there may be an acceptance of an incomplete {e.g., 
an unsigned) bill [(s. 18 (1)]. For example, a debtor may pay a 
debt by sending his creditor a form of bill which he has drawn up 
and accepted, leaving his creditor to sign his name as (Rawer. 

Payment must be of “A Sum Certain in Money ’ ’ • 

An instrument which by its terms requires some othR act to be 
done in addition to the payment of money is not a biU of exchange 
[(s. 3 (2)]. So that an instrument ordering the payment of money 
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and " tlie delivery of a wharf and horses ” is not a vnlid hill. But a 
statement on the face of a bill that documents are to be gwen up 
either on acceptance or on payment docs not afiect its vaiiuuy, 
since tl\c statement is addressed to the holder and not to the drawee. 

For the purposes of the Act, the tern\ " moncA' ” means legal 
tender, so tliat an order to pay in “ East India Bonds ” docs not 
comply witli tlic provisions and is not a hill. 

A bill is invalidated by the addition to the amount of any words 
which make the sum payable other than a sum certain, i.c., indcfnntc 
or contingent. A bill ordering payment of " 000 and all fini^^ 
according to rule ’’ has been held to be invalid. But by s. 9 t 

9 (1) The sum payable by .a bill is a sum certain wilJiin the meaning 
of this Act, although it is required to be paid — 

(a) Witii interest. 

(i) By stated instalments. 

(c) By stated instalments, vith a provision that upon defau 
in payment of any instalment the whole shall become due. 
id) According to an indicated rate of exchange^ or according 
to a rate of exchange to be ascertained as directed by tu 
bill. 

(3) Wicre a bill is c.xprcsscd to be payable with interest, unless 
the instrument otherwise provides, interest runs from the date of tne 
bill, and if the bill is undated from the issue thereof. 

If a bill is payable by^ instalments, tlie instahncnls must either 
be stated specifically or be ascertainable from the wording of the but, 
as where tlae bill gives, in addition to the total amount, the number 
of instalments payable and the date of each instalment, or else the 
amount of each instalment. Thus, a bill for " £200 payable by 
two equal instalments due 1st March and 1st September " is valid ; 
but a bill for “ £200 payable by instalments " is not, though it 
might, perhaps, be treated as a bill for £200. 

A bill may be draum in foreign currency [s. 72 (4)], even though 
no rate of exchange is indicated. — Cohn v. Boulkc7i, 1920. Such a 
bill is payable at the rate of exchange for sight drafts ruling at the 
place of payment on its due date, and, if action is brought thereon 
in our Courts, judgment wll be given at that rate. — UHendahl v. 
Pa^ikhmst, 1923. 

A discrepancy bet^veen the amounts expressed in words and 
figures will not invalidate a bill, for by s. 9 (2) : — 

9 (2) Where the sum payable is expressed in words and also in 
figures, and there is a discrepancy between the two, the sum. denoted 
by the words is the amount payable. 

. Bankers usually refuse to pay cheques or bills in which the 
amounts expressed in words and figures differ, and return them tvith 
the answer " Words and. figures differ Occasionally, however, 
the smaller of the two amounts is paid. 
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“ On Demand, or at a Fixed or Determinable Future Time ” 

10 (1) A bill is payable on demand — 

(а) 'Wliich is expressed to be payable on demand, or at sight, 
or on presentation or 

(б) In which no time for payment is expressed. 

(2) WHiere a bill is accepted or indorsed when it is overdue, it shall, 
as regards the acceptor who so accepts, or any indorser who so indorses 
it, be deemed a bill payable on demand. 

A cheque is a bill on demand in which no time for payment is 
expressed, e.g., " Pay James Brotvn or order ten pounds 

A determinable future time is thus explained by s. 11 : — 

11 A bill is payable at a determinable future time within the 
meaning of this Act which is expressed to be payable— 

(1) At a fixed period after date or sight. 

(2) On or at a fixed period after the occurrence of a specified 
event which is certain to happen, though the time of happening 
may be uncertain. 

An instrument expressed to be payable on a contingency is not 
'■ a bill, and the happening of the event does not cure the defect. 

The period of time a bill has to run before maturity does not 
affect the validity of the bill, so long as the day upon which payment 
is to be made is definite or determinable and certain to occur. Thus 
if payment is dependent on the occurrence of an event that is 
ceiiain to happen, even tliougli the actual date of its happening is 
unknown, then the bill is valid. Accordingly, an order to pay 
** Seven days after the death of A " is a good bill ; but 
pay On the marriage of A ” or " On the birth of a son to X or 
On the arrival of H.M.S. Connaught at Calcutta are not 
bills, for there is no certainty that any of these events will occur. 


To whom Payment is to be Made 

A bill must require payment to be made to a specified person 
or "to order” or “ tq^bearer ” ; further, s. 8 (2) provides that 
“ a negotiable bill may be payable either to order or to bearer . 

The term " bearer ” is defined by s. 2 as " tiie person in possession 
of a bill or note which is payable to bearer By s. 8 (S) . 

8 (3) A bill is payable to bearer which is e-xpressed to be so payable 

or on which the only or last indorsement is an indorsement in blank. 


An indorsement in blank is one that specifies no indorse^ 
i.c., where the payee or indorsee merely signs his oxm name ana 
does not make the bill pajrable to anoBier person. Tim payee or 
indorsee of a bill payable to order does not become the bearer of it 
until he indorses it, because, until then, it is not payable to bearer. 
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No person can become the bearer of a bill to which the indorsement 
of the payee or indorsee has been forged, since a forged signature is 
"wholly inoperative” (s. 24). 

8 (4) A bill is payable to order which is expressed to' be so payable, 
or which is expressed to be payable to a particular person, and does 
not contain words prohibiting transfer or indicating an intention that 
it should not be transferable. 

(5) Where a bill, either originally or by indorsement, is expressed 
P^y^hle to the order of a specified person, and not to him or his 
order, it is nev'ertheless payable to him or his order at his option. 

Thus an order bill may be dravm pajmble (1) " to A or Order ” ; 
or (2) " to the order of A " ; or (3) " to A In each of these cases ' 
me effect is the same. The bill is a negotiable instrument in the 
hands of A, who has power to transfer or negotiate it by indorsement 
followed by delivery. 

As a general rule, a bill is a fully negotiable instrument, but 
Its terms may prohibit transfer, for, by s. 8 (1) ; — 

8 (1) When a bill contains words prohibiting transfer, or indicating 
an mtenbon that it should not be transferable, it is valid as betw'een 
the parties thereto, but is not negotiable. 

The proWbitive words must clearly indicate an intention to 
restnct transferability, for the law will not imply such an intention 
It ambiguous words are used. 

, usual method of prohibiting transfer is to draw the 
bill m the form " Pay A 07:ly ’’ without tiie words “ or order ” or 
or bearer , or, if such words are printed on a cheque or biU, vith 
those wor<^ clearly crossed out and initialled b}? the drawer. The 
c ^ indicating the drawer’s intention to 

restnct transfer and to require pa 3 mient to be made to the named 
payee and no one else. In the case of a cheque, the words " Not 
transferable may be added across the face. (See p. 174.) 

L \ dranm " Pay A. B. only or order ”, though ambiguous, 

^ o M\ ^ being not negotiable, in accordance with 

s. 8 (1). I 


Certainty as to the Payee 

norZ a {lill is not payable to bearer, the payee must be 

named or otherwise indicated therein with reasonable certainty. 

certainty as td the payee must be obvious from the bill 
ambiguity ”-as, for instance, when the 
wffl bp d^ignated merely by description — evidence 

SaWe” if a biU is made 

to show tbaf “ T af A™ Broune ” evidence tvill be admissible 
money James Brow*i ” is the person intended to receive the 
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Tlie certainty as to the payee is not affected by tlie fact that 
tliere may be one or more payees, for by s. 7 (2) : — 

•7 (2) A bill may be made payable to two or more payees jointly, 
or it may be made payable in the alternative to one of two. or one 
or some of several payees. A bill may also be made payable to the 
holder of an office for the time being. 


Examples of bills payable to_ the holder of an office for the 
time being are instruments running : “ Pay to the Order of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ", or " Pay the Town Clerk, Bedford, 
or Order”. 

5 (1) A bill may be drawn payable to, or to the order of, the 
drawer ; or it may be drawn payable to, or to the order of, the drawee. 


A bin in which the drawer and payee are the same person 
would run "Pay Self or Order Pay Ourselves or Order " 
or " Pay Order ”. The case is not so easily understood where 
the drawee and pat^ee are the same person, as when the dr^yee 
acts in two distinct capacities ; for example, where he is tradmg 
on his own account and where he is also agent for anotlier party 
interested in the bill. 

This might arise where the drawee is the agent of a. pa^y 
whom the drawer is indebted, while the agent himself is indebtea 
to the drawer. Thus, the A. Co.. Ltd., owes £100 for rent to a 
landlord C ; B (the property agent of C) has bought articles to the 
value of £100 from the Company. The Compmy therefore mmvs 
a bill on B " Pay to your own order £100 ”, and B mdorses the bill 
to C after acceptance by himself. The negotiation of such ^ 
instrument is essential to the establislunent of any rights un er i , 
as “ the instrument is not a bill which can be enforced until tne 
drawee has indorsed it away ”^. Another common example is 
where a customer draws a cheque payable to his banker in se e 
ment of some debt due to the latter. 


Inland and Foreign Bills 

4 (1) AninlandbiUisabill whiebisoron thefaceof itpu^oite 

to be (it) both dra^vn and payable within the 

(b) drawn within the British Islands upon some person resident therein. 
Any other bill is a foreign bill. „„„ r>art 

For the purposes of this Act Bntish Islands icianik of 

of the United &ngdom of Great Britain and 

Man, Guernsey, Jersey. Alderney, and Sark, and islands adjacen 
to any of them being part of the dominions of Her Majesty. 

, (2) Unless the contrary appear on the face of the bill the holder may 

treat it as an inland bill. 

The definition of " British Islands ”, as given in this Section 
is more comprehensive than the term ^ United Kingdom u 
by the Stamp Act, 1891, in ref erence to the determination ot 

1 Chalmers, Bills of Exchange, 10th Edn.. page 20. 
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ic»9<2 the term “ British 
/ ■ ^ rvinn+pr 23h Since l92i, tne 

\b) Being draivn ivithm resident therein. 

s:S: 

specimens illustrate tliese poin 

Specimen of Foreign Bill .-n 



To Moksk, Jacques Bcnkojime, 
ROUKM. 


For ttepB^ses of the Bills of Exchange Act ^s^anjxa^ 

For tpo pu^ although it is drawn m the Bnosa ^ 

had accepted this Jie biU would be an inland bill, 

or of&ce of his own in this .oonntry, British Islands. 

?t r^uld be both drawn and payable in the B 

Inland Bill Payable Abk^a^^ 


as 


Too 

^ . ,v, _l.,^N'»=crc.. Brow 



SLx_TnontUsj|^^^|S-^a|.^|^^ hundred 


pounds, 

TO Wn-EIA. 

T rvwnON« 
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bills of exchange ^ 

This is an thi British 

£refver?he Su 

payees, B^o^vn & C ., Islands, lor the p . inland or 

instrument outside f ^Jct the character of a biU as 
or negotiation does n 23), one of 

'“tart trom the 

tance or no..-payme^.i‘,estS^B is a#f-;f ■ 


r SZ ^vWeas in ‘»«X“es sS: Chapter 19) . 

Lpt ta certain “cumsUncK “iultSaUy drawn 

mpirtant, distinct, on foreign bdls 

i.e., drawn in one Paj^ . pj,rts. . ^„in or it cannot he 

in " sets ” of two ^ ^ bill it foreign bill, the 

When from the i^ce ot u or lor b 

definitely ascertained wheji^^^ ^ p) above], 

holder may treat It as a 


Dlder may treat it « 

mportance and V) 

laJ'Lfn&l^a^ H an e- 

jrovides that a bill jg^ted on a j 4-0 be dated as at th 

dated, or post-dated, o ^ It be deemed facte 

It a bill is issued ^^^e appeanng on a 

time it was issued. ^t, for by s. 1*^ ■ s^rsement on a 

the true date of the ms acceptance or anj deeine^ 

13 (1) ^'bere a b,U or ^Ee ‘^o^^.-e, or indorsement, as 

bill is Ued. the date sbaU acceptance, 

PP,0 mwhich ahiU expressed to he 

Of the bill, and if the on of an u 

Provision is made by s. period after 

n fi-sed -Dferiod after sig „-,.eT)l 


ll mer'e a hill ^^^ere" the aUtance^^^ty H^nSaWe 

date is issued undated, .undated, any gBall he p y 

. fi.ed period • ’acceptance, and the n 

the true date of is ^ and IW js 

“nSa diaUl) ,r “v«' -'^Sd* oi’^r’SU" 
=d! .TS»“„^'hraS& rtSS- 

due course the biU so inserted had . 

and he payable as it tn 
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Days of Grace and the Due Dale 

? tlie date of bills payable at a fixed period 

to^Sc draivS. presentment for pa>Tncnt may be made 

at imvtirne^^nl^ °u presentation 

after ^ishi is duo n instrument. A bill payable 

when 4e bill is stated period from the time 

falls due at tlip pvr>-^ sighted by tlie drawee, while a bill ajtcr dak 
iSmmeA hut^r^T ^rere die date of tlie 

sieht threc’pvfxn 'A ^ 'i ° pajmble after date or after 

bfs li :-! grace ” are added, for 


falls due'i?tocAi^iid mToHow?!''’'' demand the d.ay on which it 

^ ^ the^bin^^^I?^A Sracc. arc. in cverj' case where 

time of not otl^cr^v 5 se provide, added to the 

and payable on 

ana paj able on the last day of grace; Provided that^ 

n^°”n^av 'r^ ^nvee falls on Sunday. Clirist- 

Ri^-al day appointed by 

■ day tl^ hin”’v**°’'. n public fast or thanksgiving 

’ vided for rfno**’ in the case hereinafter pro- 

(jay • ' ^**’i payable on the preceding business 

^ ^ tlian"^ Christa\<f ^ri is a bank holiday (other 

extendinji it ' or «*’ . ^ amending or 

Sundav and' oi Smee is a 

HolidA, the bm is^^lo^n V. ^ 

business day payable on the succeeding 

sight, or after* the^SpTCn^nn Penod after date, after 

of paynnent is dpteS?^°*!i^ ^ specified event, tlie time 
which the time excluding the day from 

day oi payment. i^y including the 

^ time beglAAo^rS^from +u period after sight, the 

bill be accepted and from acceptance if the 

if the biU be noteTor 3 ^°«"S or protest 

non-delivery. i* otested for non-acceptance, or for 

M) Ih= ,e™ ,. ^ „„„.,, 

of grace, mrdo'biSJto^i.i'j? “ cheques, do not take days 
grace ». ^ oratvix^payable on a date " fixed *’ or " without 
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A bill payable on a certain date fixed {i.e., a biE that does not 
take days of grace) and faUing due on a Sunday, Christmas Day or 
Good Friday, is regarded as payable on the following business day, 
S. 14 (la) appEes only to biUs taking days of grace. SimEarly a 
demand draft dated on a Sunday is payable the follo\ving da}* 
and, if presented on the Saturday preceding, it should be returned 
marked " post-dated 

Where a biE is made payable by instalments, days of grace are 
added in the case of each instalment ; so if a bill for £100 is made 
payable by two equal instalments on May 1st and June 1st, the 
instalments faE due to be paid by the drawee on May 4th and Jtme 4fh 
respectively. 

Days of grace are aEowed on biUs payable one, two or three days 
after date or after sight, but such biEs are subject to the same 
stamp duty as biEs payable on demand. (See Chapter 23.) 

Non-business Days 

Ss. 14 (Iff) and 14 (li) cover biEs that faE due on non-business 
days, i.e., bank holidays, common law hoEdays and hoEdays 
appointed as such by Royal proclamation. 

Common Law Holidays are those which have resulted from veiy 
ancient custom, and which are now legaEy recognized as_ such. 
They include Sunday throughout the British Isles, and Christmas 
Day and Good Friday in England, Wales and Ireland. 

Bank Holidays are appointed by the Bank HoEdays Acts, 1871, 
1875 and 1903. In England and Wales, they are E^ter Monday. 
Wliit Monday, the first Monday in August, and Boxing Day (26th 
December if tliat date is a week-day, othenvise 27th December if 
26th December falls on a Sunday). The bank hoEdays in Ireland 
are similar, \vith the addition of St. Patrick's Day (17th March, if 
this day is aweek-day, or 18th March if 17th faEs on a Sunday). In 
Scotland, the bank hoEdays are New Year’s Day (or if this daj 
falls on a Sunday, the foEowing day), the first Monday in May, the 
first Monday in August, Christmas Day and Good Friday. 

Though Christmas Day and Good Friday are bank holidays 
in Scotland, they are common law hoEdays in England, Wales 
and Ireland. S. 14 attempted to unify the laws of England and 
Scotland relating to the due date of biEs faEing due on either of these 
days, by providing that, in both countries, when the last day of 
Srace faEs on Christmas Day or Good Friday, the bill shaE be due on 
tire preceding business day. 

But those responsible for • the Act overlooked the case where 
Christmas Day falls on a Saturday and tire last day of grace faEs 
on the foEowing dav, Sunday, 26tli December. Since in Scotland 
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ChTistmas Day is a 14 

succeeding business day, t.e the second day 

im, “ wlien the last day of grace is a the 

of ^ace is a Bank Holiday the biU is common 

succeeding business day ’ . But those countries such 

law holiday in England. Wales and Ireland, m yrri^ay, 24tb 

a bill is payable on the preceding business day. ..c.. maay, 


payable 

As the term “ month ’’ means 
month of four weeks, a bill dated eg., 30th J , 
one month after date falls due on 2nd August, i.c., three d y 

me4 a bill is payable so many months 
no account is taken of lacking day* m an^ Vfter date, 

a bill dated 31st December, and payable 

falls due on 3rd March of the folloinng Javable 

ing year is a leap year. But a. bill dated 1st be ^„Titmar\'' vear 
30^ davs after date is due on the 6th March m . Months 

and 5th March in a leap year, for m such a case days and not 

must be reckoned. , ,,,-.1 

A bill cannot be dishonoured by non-payment before ^ 

day of grace, and presentment for payment falls 

premature, except in tliose cases where the 1^1 {i is 

on a Sunday or on a common law holiday,A''hen, und • » 

due- on the preceding business day. _ t. j + of 

WTiere. in the case of bills payable afler si'glif, 
acceptance is later than the sighting date, due date is cm 

from the sighting date. So, if a bill pay^lc T the period 

is accepted " Sighted 1st May, accept^ 2nd May > 

begins to run from 1st May, not from 2nd 

du? Ott the 4th Jtme. Again, s. 65 (5) 

payable after sight is accepted for honour (see p. 2-/)mhe 

is calculated from the date of noting for t in 

from the date of acceptance for honour. The ob]ect of 

these cases is to put the holder in the same position as if the om 

had been duly accepted on presentation for acceptance. ^ 

In most foreign countries there are no days of grace, bm: . 

bills drawn in such' foreign countries and m^e ^^ra^vn 

country take the three days of grace, for, wh^e a bill « <1^'™ 
in one country and is payable in another, the due da^® , , .. 
determined according to tlie law of the place where it is paya 
(s. 72). 

Thus a bill payable after date drawn in Paris payable in LonUon 
three days of grace, whereas a bill drawn in London paya 
■ Paris is payable without days of grace. 
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Examples of Calculation of Due Date 


Uatb of Bill. Term or Bill 

3Ist January, One month after date. 


1st February. One month after date. 
1st February. Thirty days after date. 


Date Due 
3rd March in any year. 

4th March in any year. 

6th March in an ordinary year. 
5th March in leap year. 


26th November. Tliree months after date. 


1st March in an ordinary year. 
29th February in leap year 


1st May. Three months after sight, 1 5th September, 

sighted and accepted 12th 
June. 


1st May. Three months after sight, 

sighted !2th June, accepted 
13th June. 

22nd November. One month. 


23rd November. One month. 


24th November. 


One month, 


15th September. 


24th December, unless that day is 
a Sunday, when it is payable 
on the 23rd. 

In the event of the 26th Decem- 
ber being a week-day, the due 
date is 27th in England, Wales 
and Ireland, but 26th m Scot- 
land. If 26th is a Sunday, duo 
date is 24tlr December in Eng- 
land, Wales and Ireland, but 
27th December in Scotland. 

27th December, but if the 26th is 
a Sunday, the 27th becomes a 
bank holiday in England, 
Wales and Ireland, and the 
bill is payable on the 28th, 


Sills in a Set 

Foreign bills are sometimes drawn in sets of two or three parts, 
identical except that each part refers to the other two and only one is 
stamped. Loss is prevented by sending two parts for accep ^ 
by different mails, whilst the other is negotiated at home, un 
Only should be accepted, or indorsed, otherwise e s 
may be liable on two signatures. AU parts form one b U ana 
should be fastened together when they reach their destinato 
Discharge of one is a discharge of the set. bjit die ^ 

hahle if he pays a part other than the one which beam bis ^ ■ 

H two or more parts are negotiated to different ho » 
course, the one whose title first accrues is deemed the true owner 
as between such holders (s. 71). 


CHAP’rER 11 

rights and liabilities of parties to a bill 

it and completed the ^He is to tenned a party to 

effect to his signature (ss. 21 and 2d), tieisxnev 

Signature. In regard to signature, s. 23 ^ ^ 

23 . -No person is liable as drawer indorser, or accept 
who has not signed it as such ; Provided that name, he 

(1) Where a person signs a hdl “a a name ; 

is liable thereon as if be had signed it in to the 

(2) The signature of the name of a ^ ^ ^es of all persons 

signature by the person so signing of the names 

liable as partners in that firm. rtvoritmaY 

The signature may be the ““=4 “Suatot^ot the 
hehife mark, or an impression of the oy 

by seal, as in the case of a coloration. JP^that name, he 

tmdes ;s '• The Acme Cycle Co.”, and “ ^f^ltnre of a 

is said to sign in a trade or assumed . ^gning their 

partnership may he effected either by ^ namely one of 

own nam^ together or by the sigmng of the firm name oy 

*'^'fffs£ature need not be afhxed by ^ S 

s. 91, it may be affixed by any other person who signs 

authority of the person purporting to sign. 

T7— « 0 * 2 . 54- ■fi-vlI/NTtrc tbiii- tbp. mentionr 


thority of the person purportmg xo -p^c-on’s name 

From s. 23. it follows that the mentionmg of ^ Pf .. c 

„ fp.o rnf t, bill ns a “ referee in case of need or ^ a 


on 

face of a hill as a “ referee in case of nee liable as a 

of need” (see Chapter 19) does not ii he signs his 

■oarty to the instrument, though he become habl 

name to the instrument as an acceptor for actual or 

Deuvery is defined by s. 2 as ” tmnsfer of f ssession._^tuai 

constructive, from one person to another ^ the 

acciV^l oTKS. U.^Spl^ -til deliver- 

"KdS”thal' wSem'an l^epfa^o t^«-Ahe 

drawee gives notice to or according to the ^p^ete 

S Uie bill that he has accepted it, the acceptance then becomes comp 

and irrevocable. v ider 

In spite of this, il. a bill has come into the hto 
in due course (see p.'\ 97), such a holder delivery 

person who has signedXffie bill, p'en though r>TPsnmotion in 

by that person, becaus^v there is an iwebuttabl p P 
favour of a holder in due'eourse that dehvery of a tnll by any pn 
> has taken place (s. 2A^(2), (see p, 110). 
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If the party to be charged is able to show that delivery of a bill 
was for a special purpose onlj', or conditional on the fulfilment of a 
condition, he may be able to avoid liability on his signature except 
to a holder in due course (s. 21 (2), sec p. 110). 


Drawer’ of a Bill 

It is not al\va>^ easy to decide whether or not conslrudive 
delivery of a bill hai; taken place. Constructive delivery is the trans- 
fer of a bill without any change of possession, c.g., where a person 
originally holding a bill on his own account subsequently holds the 
hill as agent for someone else without any change of possession ; 
or where a person holding a bill as agent comes to hold it in his oivn 
right. 

The signature of the drawer, i.e., the person who addresses the 
order to the drawee, is essential to the validity of tlie bill. So, 
if A draws a bill on B but does not put his signature to it, and B 
accepts tlie bill which is then transferred for value to C, no action 
can be brought against any of the parties to the instrument 
yntil A adds his signature, for until this is done the instrument 
is invalid as a bill. The drawer of a bill may be an individual, or 
t\vo or more persons, or an association, or a corporation sole [c-g., the 
King), or a corporation aggregate {c.g., a limited company). 

Drawee or Acceptor 

The Draw'ee, i.c., the person to whom the biU is addr^sed, does 
not become a parly to the bill unless and until he {a) signifies his 
•willingness to be liable as acceptor by ivriting his signature across 
the face of the bill, either with or \vitliout the word " accepted 
and the date ; and (6) delivers the bill. 

Since the acceptor's signature must bo coupled with dehveiy 
of the bin in, order to complete his contract, he may revoke his 
acceptance at any time before he delivers the bill. But where 
he gives notice to or according to the directions of the person 
entitled to the biU that he has accepted it, such notice is constructive 
delivery and his acceptance is irrevocable [s. 21 (I)]- 
. /^though s. 6 (1) (see p. 77) requires a drawee to be named or 
indicated, a bill that is not accepted by the drawee is nevertheless 
valid in the hands of any party provided that it is complete in^ 
pther respects ; and any person who signs the instrument is liable 
in respect of his signature to any subsequent oivner. 


Payee 

The Payee is the person to whom or to whose order the bill is 
expressed to be payable. When the bill comes into his poss^ion 
le becomes a hoUer (s. 2), but he does not become a party to the om 
intil he has indorsed it, i.c., written his name on the bill and com- 
pleted his contract by delivery. He is then known as an indorser. 
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Although there cannot be alternative drawees, there can be 
alternative payees, i.c., a bill may be drawn payable to " Thomas 
Robinson or James Brown 

Indorser 

An Indorser is a person who, as a payee or indorsee, has signed 
and delivered a bill. By s. 2, an indorsement “ means an indorse- 
ment completed by delivery If a bill is original^ or by indorse- 
ment pa 3 *able to a person's order, the signature of that person as 
an indorser is necessary either for negotiating the bill or in order 
that it can be paid. 

56. \tTiere a person signs a bill otherwise than as drawer or acceptor, 
he thereby incurs the liabilities of an indorser to a holder in due course. 

In such cases it is usual to say that the person " backs ” the 
bill. An indorsement properly so called can be made only by the 
holder so that, when a person who is not the holder of a bill or note 
backs it with his signature, he is not an indorser, but maj’’ be called 
a 5 !fast-indorser. 

Capacity of Parties 

22. (1) Capacity' to incur liability as a party to a bill is co.cxtcnsivc 
with capacity to contract. 

Provided that nothing in this section shall enable a corporation to 
make itself liable as drawer, acceptor, or indorser of a bill unless it is 
competent to it so to do under the law for the time being in force 
_. relating to corporations. 

(2) Where a bill is drawn or indorsed by an infant, minor, or cor- 
poration having no capacity or power to incur liability on a bill, the 
drawing or indorsement entitles the holder to receive payment of the 
bill, and to enforce it against any other party thereto. 

Since capacity to contract is in general enjoyed by all persons, 
it follows from the above section that, subject to the limitations 
mentioned below, the power to draw, accept or indorse bills of 
exchange is possessed bj’- all persons. The word persons here 
includes all legal persons, who, although pot persons in actual 
fact, are nevertheless persons in the eye of the law, e.g., a joint- 
.stodc company and a corporation. 

Infants. At law, a person under the age of 21 is an infant, 
and, as such, is incapable of incurring personal liability on bills, 
even to make pajnnents for necessaries (but see p. 38 as to cheques). 
An infant may, however, act as agent and bind others, while his 
signature as an indorser would serve to pass the title in a bill, 
though there would be no recourse against him personally in respect 
of the bin. 

Registered Joint Stock Companies, rraiing companies have 
implied powers to incur liability on bills in the transaction of their 
^ business, but non-trading companies cannot incur such liability 
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unless they are given express authority to do so by their Memorandum 
of Association or governing statute, as the case may be, though 
such companies usually have implied powers to issue cheques for 
making payments arising from their operations. 

Corporations such as local authorities and municipal bodies 
have no implied power to contract by biU, though they may issue 
cheques for making payments n'ecessarily arising out of their 
functions. 

Cheques or bills issued by a joint-stock company or corporation 
may be under the corporate seal [s. 91 (2)], or under the signature 
of the company or corporation as written by its duly-appointed 
agent or agents (s. 30, Companies Act, 1929). 

Partnerships. A partner in a trading firm has implied power 
to bind the firm by acts done in the ordinary course of business, 
including the drawing and accepting of bills. A partner in a «on- 
irading firm {e.g., a firm of solicitors) has no such implied power; 
he must be expressly empowered to act for the firm either by the 
Articles of Partnership or by special authority from all the partners. 
Nevertheless, if all the partners in a non-trading firm join in a bill, 
it will bind the firm, whether or not the use of bills is expressly 
authorized by the Articles. 

Signature by an. Agent 

To render a person liable as a party to a bill, it is not essential 
that he should himself sign the instrument [s. 91 (1)]. His signature 
may be written thereon by an agent, expressly or impliedly autho- 
rized to do so. Likewise, the signature of a firm, corporation, 
society, institution or registered company may be written or stamped 
on a bill by a duly authorized agent. In aU such cases, the principal 
win be boimd by the signature and liable on the instrument. 

'Signature by Procuration 

_ When an agent is authorized to sign biUs on behalf of his 
principal, it is usual for him to do so by a “ per procuration ” 
signature. Thus where a person named Thomas Robinson gives 
his agent, William Brown, authority to sign bOls on his behalf, 
the usual form rrill be — 

per pro. (or p.p.) Thomas Robinson, 

William Brown. ■ 

When bnis signed in this way are dealt with, it is important to 
verify the existence and extent of the authority of the agent, for 
by s. 25 : — | 

25. A signature by procuration operates as notice that the agent 
has but a limited authority to sign, and the principal is only b^na 
by Such signature if the agent in so signing acting within the actual 
limits of his authority. 

*— {B.3G5) 
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In tlie case of Sicxvart v. Wcstniiusler Bank, Lid., 192G, Stewart 
paid into his partnership account cheques which were drawn in 
favour of a limited company he had formed and which were indorsed 
by him for the company. The question was argued, but not decided, 
that a signature oji behalf of a limileJ company is not a procuration 
signature within the meaning of s. 25, and that sudr a signature 
does not of itself put on inquir}' any person who accepts it ; that, 
since a company cannot sign except by the hand of a Imman agent, 
then, when it does so sign, the signature is in fact the company’s 
own signature. 

The section may tlms be of chief importance in tlie case of bills 
.signed “ per pro." on behalf of individuals and non-trading partner- 
ships. It is essential in such cases that tlie autliority to sign per 
pro. and its limits be known to anj' party rcljing upon such a 
signature, for the principal is not bound if tlie agent has no authoriU'. 
The form of such a signature is in itself a warning to any person 
taking the instrument that he may not get a title to the money. 

Even where authority' exists, tlie agent can bind the principal 
only to the actual extent of the authority. Suppose a clerk who has 
authority to draw cheques “ per pro.” for purposes of his principal’s 
business draws a cheque *' per pro.*’ his employer and makes it 
payable to a bookmaker in payment of his own betting losses. 
If the bookmaker accepts tlie cheque, he may not be able to enforce 
payment against the principal, for the giving of such a cheque on 
behalf of his principal is outside the agent’s authority, and the 
bookm^er should know that it is most unusual for a clerk to be in 
a position to give his principal’s cheques in payment of his own 
gambling debts. 

Agent’s Personal Liability 

An agent’s signature on a bill of exchange udll not render him 
personally liable if the signature shows tliat he signed for a principal. - 
for, by s. 26 : — 

^ 26. (1) 'Where a person signs a bill as drawer, indorser, or acceptor, 

laCt.and adds words to his signature, indicating that he signs for or on behalf 
,stock ca principal, or in a representative character, he is not personally 

J j^pj^j^thereon ; but the mere addition to his signatnre of words describing 
and, as snc^flf ^ representative character, does not exempt 

even to make pajuneni^g iv-hether a signature on a bill is that of the 
An mfant may, howevt agent by whose hand it is written, the construction 
signature as an indorser validity of the instrument shall be adopted. 

though there would be no reri it may not be sufficient for the 
of the bill. fame and to add the capacity in which 

Registered Joint Stock Cmt for Thomas Robinson If the 
implied powers to incur liability r, his signature must indicate that he 
business, but non-irading compS principal. 
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Particular care should be exercised in regard to signatures by 
officials on behalf of limited companies. In Landes v. Marcus, 
1909, a cheque had stamped across the top the words “ B. Marcus 
and Co,, Ltd.” and was signed at the foot “ B. Marcus, Director ; 
S. H. Davids, Director.” It was held that the two directors were 
personally liable on tlie cheque. 

On the other hand, in Chapman v. Smcthursi, 1909, a promissory’’ 
note bore the signature " J. H. Smetlmrst's Laundry & Dye Works, 
Ltd., J. H. Smethurst, Managing Director ”. It was held that 
the director was not personally liable despite the absence of any 
words such as " per pro.” or ” for and on behalf of ” because the 
form of the signature made it reasonably clear that the director was 
signing as agent and not as principal. 

31. (5) "Where any person is under obligation to indorse a bill in 
a representative capacity, he may indorse the bill in such terms as to 
negative personal liability. 

Suppose D, the holder of a bill pay^able to his order, dies, and 
tliat his executor X negotiates the bill by means of an indorse- 
'' ment signed " X, executor of D ”. X in such a case will be 
personally liable on the indorsement, unless he adds to his signa- 
ture such words as '' sans recours ” or ‘‘ without recourse to me 
personally 

Forged and Unauthorized Signatures 

If a person who purports to sign as agent on behalf of another 
has, in fact, no authority to do so, the signature wUl not bind the 
supposed principal ; for by s. 24 : — 

24. Subject to the provisions of this Act, where a signature on a 
bill is forged or placed thereon without the authority of the person 
whose signature it purports to be, the forged or unauthorized signature 
is wholly inoperative, and no right to retain the bill or to give a dis- 
charge therefor or to enforce payment thereof against Sny party thereto 
can be acquired through or under that signature, unless the party 
against whom it is sought to retain or enforce payment of the bill is 
precluded from setting up the forgery or want of authority. 

Provided that nothing in this section shall afiect the ratification 
of an unauthorized signature not amounting to a forgery. 

Whether a signature is unauthorized, within tlie meaning of this 
section is a question which has given rise to considerable controversy. 
The position is clear where one person, without authority, signs as 
agent for another person. In such circumstances the signature 
is totally without ehect. 

But the position is. different where an agent, having actual 
authority, draws or indorses cheques of bills in accordance with the 
authority, but deals with the proceeds in a way that is inconsistent 
with the authority, 

4o— (B.368) 
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Suppose, for example, that Jones is empowered both to draw 
and to indorse cheques on behalf of Brown, and that Jones fraudu- 
lently (fl) draws cheques on Brown’s account in his own favour, 
and (&) misappropriates the proceeds of cheques payable to Brown 
but indorsed by him (Jones) by virtue of his authority. 

In the first case (a), the paying banker can debit the cheques 
to Brown’s account, for the cheques are drawn in accordance with 
the authority given to Jones. In regard to (&), it was considered 
for many years that such indorsements as those of Jones on behalf 
of Bro\vn were valid, even though the proceeds of the instruments 
were misappropriated by an agent acting in abuse of his authority. 
The view taken v/as that the signature by the agent was, in fact, 
authorized, although the misappropriation of the proceeds of the 
instruments was not. 

Doubt was thrown on this view by the decision in Stewart v. 
Westminster Bank, 1926, viz., that a signature by an agent who has 
authority to sign is entirely inoperative within the meanmg of 
s. 24 unless both the actual signing and the application of the instru- 
ments and their proceeds are made in accordance with the express 
or implied authority of the principal. 

As indicate above (p. 92), Stewart, a director with full authPrity 
to sign on behalf on his company, fraudulently passed into his 
private account cheques of his company which he had indorsed 
on its behalf. It was held that Stewart had no authority to sign 
for such a purpose, and that, as the company had done nothing 
to preclude it from denying his signature, such signature was 
inoperative and conferred no title even on the bank, rvhich, in good 
fai&, had given value for the cheques, and which had consequently 
to refund fhe amount of the cheques to the liquidator of the company. 

The Effect of Forgery 

The general effect of forgery of a signature to a bill is to render 
the instrument inoperative. But This is not always the case. 

A' person whose signature has been forged may be estopped 
from- pleading tlie forgery, and from denying that the signature is 
his, c.g., where a person, upon hearing that his signature has been 
forged, does not immediately disclaim it, or by his conduct induces 
tlie partj' who is seeking to hold him liable to act upon the signature 
as if it were a genuine one. (See also Chapter 13 in relation to 
forged signatures on cheques.) 

Though a person can claim no title to a bill or cheque through 
a forgery, he may, nevertheless, have certain recourse in respect 
of tire bill. He will have a right of action against (a) all parties 
to tlm bill who incurred liability tliereon subscgue^it to the forgery 
(ss. 54 and 55) ; ip) his immediate transferor for value, if tlie 
latter has not indorsed, i.c., if the claimant is a transferee by 
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delivery (s. 58) ; (c) the forger ; {d) possibly, the person whose 
signature has been forged, if that person is estopped from denying 
-the validity of the signature. 

Where a signature is unnecessary to the passing of title to a bill 
{i.e., where it is not the signature pf the payee or of an indorsee), 
the fact that it is forged will not affect the title of a subsequent 
transferee, though the latter will be unable to sue the person whose 
signature is forged. For example, a transferee's title to a bill 
originally made payable to a named payee or to bearer is not prejudiced 
by forgery of the payee's indorsement, since the payee’s indorsement 
is unnecessary to pass the title to the instrument ; nor will a forged 
indorsement placed on a bill merely by way of security prevent 
the passing of a good title. 

For similar reasons, forgery of the acceptor’s signature does 
not prevent the passing of a good title, since this signature is not 
essential to the negotiation of the bill. Forgery of the drawer’s 
signature, on the other hand, has the effect of rendering the bill 
invalid, since the instrument cannot then be regarded as " drawn 
by one person on another ” ; nevertheless ss. 54 and 55 enable 
the transferee, in such a case, to enforce payment against all parties 
other than the drawer, while s. 58 enables him to enforce payment 
against a transferor by delivery. 

A person taking a cheque through a forgery not only derives 
no title to the instrument, but also is liable to the true owner for 
conversion. (See Chapter 16.) The only exception to this rule 
is where a bill or cheque is negotiated abroad in a country under 
whose laws forgery does not prevent the passing of a good title, 
in which case subsequent holders of the instrument in' good faith 
are -not liable for conversion and may have, a good title. 

Holder 

S. 2 defines the " holder ” of a bill as " the payee or indorsee 
of a bill or note who is in possession of it or the bearer tliereof ” ; 
and " bearer ” as " the person in possession of a bill or note which is 
payable to bearer 

By virtue of this definition, the holder of a bill may or may 
not be the person who is legally entitled to the instrument, while 
the person in possession of a bill may or may not be the holder. 
If A, the payee of a bill, indorses it ip blank and gives it to a banker 
X for collection, then X and not A is the holder of the biU, for he is 
the bearer tliereof. But if a person other than the payee of an 
unindorsed biU payable to order is in possession of it, he is not the 
holder. Thus the drawee of a biU payable to the order of a third 
party which has been sent to him for acceptance is not a holder, 
for he is neither tlie payee nor the indorsee of the instrument. 
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Again, a person who finds a bill payable or indorsed to some- 
one else s order is not the holder, for he is not the payee, indorsee 
or bearer. On the other hand, the finder of a bill payable to bearer 
cither expressly or because it is indorsed in blank, or a person who 
steals such a bill, is a holder,' although an unlandul holder, i.e., 
his possesion of the bill is unlari'ful but, as the bill is payable to 
bearer, he can give a valid discharge to anyone who pays it in good 
faith, and he can give a good title to anyone who takes the bill 
before maturity in good faith and for value [s. 38 (3)]. 
f ^ ™ f3kes a bill affected with forgery is not the holder 

o the biU, since he is neither the paj'ee, the indorsee nor the bearer. 

• payable to A or order, and A’s indorsement as payee 

IS orged by B, who transfers the bill for value to C, C is not the 
0 er of the bill, but is merely the person in possession of an 
umndorsed order " bill. 

, ^ bin roay sue upon it in his own name, and 

though his own title be defective, he can give to one w'ho inno- 

value without notice of such defect a better 
title than he himself possesses. 


Consideration 

T^e word value ” used in relation to bills means *' valuable 
considerahon w'hich has been defined as " some right, interest, 
pro or benefit accruing to the one party, or some forbearance, 
responsibility given, suffered or undertaken by 
° ■ (9^‘rne v. Misa, 1875.) Consideration is thus a return 
9MO ^ven by one person in respect of a promise made 
o ° 7 result that the promise is not ma-de gratuitously. 

takes the form of a transfer of goods or 
the performance of some service in return for payment. 

other simple contract, a bill requires the existence of 
soue-hf tn enforceable against a party 

bp+w^ipn the absence of consideration as 

be^veen a t^sferor and transferee is a good defence by the trans- 
feror a.gainst ^e transferee. 

^nciple of law that consideration must not be past. 

must rule, the consideration for a contact 

so ^ contract is made, 

fort tibir . "'^“^ble consideration 

WomisSt f respect of bills of exchange and 

promissory notes, however, s. 27 provides ; 

27. (I) Valuable consideration for a bill may be constituted by- 
a ^y consideration sufficient to support a simple contract; 

or liability. Such a debt or liabilitv 

or. ' ^^'®r‘^°“®''^®ration whether the bill is payable 

on demand or at a future time, F r 
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In any action on a bill there is a legal presumption, which 
may be rebutted (see " Accommodation Bills ”, page 100), that 
the defendant has received consideration, for by s. 30 (1) : — 

30. (1) Every party whose signature appears on a bill is prima 
facie deemed to have become a party thereto for value. 

Altliough consideration is always presumed to have been given, 
it need not be stated in the bill itself, for by s. 3 (4) ; — 

3. (4) A bill is not invalid by reason — 

ip) That it does not specify the value given, or that any value 
has been given therefor. 

The words “ for value received ”, usually inserted in a bill, are 
prima facie but not conclusive evidence that consideration has been 
given in respect of the bill. 

Any party to a bill, even if he did not himself give value, is 
liable to the holder if value is given by a subsequent party ; and 
this is so whether the holder gave value or not. In such a case, 
the holder need not prove lhat he gave value. For example, 
B draws a bill on A, who accepts for no consideration. B indorses 
the bill to C for value, who indorses it to D for no consideration. 
D, the gratuitous holder, can sue A or B, even if he knows that A 
is a gratuitous party. D cannot, however, sue C, for want of 
consideration is a good defence between immediate parties. 

Holder in Due Course / 

In contradistinction to a mere holder, whose title may be 
defective and who may be unable to sue on a bill in his own name, 
a holder in due course [as defined in s. 29 (1)] has an unassailable 
title : — 

29. (I) A holder in due course is a holder who has taken a bill, 
complete and regular on the face of it, under the following conditions ; 
namely : — 

(o) That he became the holder of it before it rvas overdue, and 
•without notice that it had been pre-viously dishonoured, if such 
was the fact ; 

(6) That he took the bill in good faith and for value, and that at 
the time the bill rvas negotiated to him he had no notice of any 
defect in the title of the person ■\vho negotiated it. 

(2) In particular the title of a person who negotiates a bill is defective 
within the meaning of this Act when he obtained the bill, or the 
acceptance thereof, by fraud, duress, or force and fear, or otlier unlawful 
means, or for an illegal consideration, or when ho negotiates it in breach 
of faith, or under such circumstances as amount to a fraud. 

By this section, five conditions must be fulfilled before a person 
in possession of a bill can be a holder in due course, viz : (1) he must 
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be a holder ; (2) the bill mvist be complete and regular on the face 
of it ; (3) it must have been taken by the holder before it was over- 
due, without notice tliat it liad previously been dishonoured : (4) 
it must have been taken in good faith and for value, and (5) it must 
have been taken without notice of any defect in the title of the 
person who vegoliated it. 

The first requisite of the title of a holder in due course is that he 
must be a holder ; and he cannot be a holder if the bill is affected 
with forgerj', since a forged signature is " wholly inoperative 
But the title of a holder in due course is not affected by any defed 
in the title (as distinct from complete absence of title) of the person 
who negotiated tlie bill to him [s. 38 (2)]. He holds the bill free 
from such defect, as well as from mere personal defences such as 
set-off or counterclaim available by prior parlies amongst tliem- 
selves, and he can enforce payment against all parties liable on 
the bill. Thus, in the example given on page 96, C, owing to 
the forgery of A’s indorsement, cannot be a holder in due course 
because he is not even a hdlder. But if the bill had been payable 
to A- or hearer, and had been stolen by B before he transferred it to 
C, the latter, provided that he took the bill before it was overdue 
and satisfied the other requirements of s. 29, would be a holder in 
due course, with every right to enforce payment of the bill against 
all prior parties. 

A person cannot be a holder in due course unless the instrument 
has been negotiated to him. Negotiation in the case of a biU pay- 
able to order requires indorsement completed by delivery [s. 3l (3)]. 
Hence the payee of a bill to order cannot be a holder in due course, 
since the bill is not indorsed to him by the drawer {R. E. Jones, Ltd. 
V. Waring & Gillow, Lid., 1926). 

A person cannot be a holder in due course of a bill if he knows of 
any defect of title of the person from whom he received it. Notice 
of defect of .title^ for this purpose means actual though not formal 
notice, that is, either actual knowledge of the facts or a suspicion 
that something is "wrong combined with a wilful disregard of the 
means of confirming such suspicion. 

A person cannot be a holder in due course of a biU which is void 
for any reason, e.g., a bill given by an infant, which is void under 
s. 5 of the Betting and Loans (Infants) Act, 1892. 

A holder in due coume has an absolute title to the biU against 
aU tiie world, and he can take action on the biU in his own name 
against any or all of the prior parties thereto, free of aU defences 
based .upon defective title and of mere personal defences available 
to prior parties among themselves^ Thus it is no defence to his 
claims that the biU had been stolen or lost or that the party sued 
.did not receive value from his transferee. Moreover, a holder in 
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due course can give a good title to any person to whom he passes 
the instrument, whether for value or not, for by s. 29 (3) : — 

29. (3) A holder (whether for value or not), who derives his title 
to a bill through a holder in due course, and who is not himself a party 
to any fraud or illegality affecting it, has all the rights of that holder 
in due course as regards the acceptor and all parties to the bill prior to 
that holder. 

Even if the person taking from a holder in due course has 
hioivlcdgc of fraud or illegality affecting tlic bill, he has all the 
rights of the holder in due course provided that he is not a party 
to the fraud or illegality ; but he is not himself a holder in due 
course. 

Holder for Value 

A Holder for Value is usually a holder who has himself given 
value for a bill, but a person who has not himself given value may 
be in the same position as if he had given value, for s. 27 (2) : — 

27. (2) Wiere value has at anytime been given for a bill, the holder 
is deemed to be a holder for value as regards the acceptor and all parties 
to the bill who became parties prior to such time. 

If, therefore, a holder for value indorses a bill to an agent for 
collection, the agent can sue the acceptor but not his omi principal. 
Chalmers* has expressed the principle as follows : " The holder of 
a bill who receives it from a holder for value, but does not himself 
give value for it, has all the rights of a holder for value against all 
parties to the bill except thp person from whom he received it ”. 

The terms " holder for value ” and " holder in due course '' 
should be clearly distinguished. If a person holds a bill for which 
value has at any time been given he is a holder for value, and it does 
not matter who gave value. But a person cannot be a holder in 
due course unless he has himself given value, tliough he may have 
the rights of a holder in due course [see s. 29 (3) above]. 

A holder in due course is always a holder for value, and some- 
thing else in addition. But a holder for value is a holder in due course 
only if he has satisfied all the conditions. A holder for value may 
or may not have himself given value for the bill, but he has all the 
rights of the person from whom he received it against all prior 
parties to the bill ; and, unless he is also a holder in due course, no 
more than those rights. If he has not himself given value, he 
has no rights against the person from whom he received the bill ; 
but in such a case he can negotiate the instrument to a holder in 
due course and give him a complete title. 


^ Chalmers, Bills of Exchange, lOth Edn., p. 102. 
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Lien on a Bill 

Bills of exchange, like other negotiable instruments, may be 
the subject of lien (see Chapter 7). In this connection, s. 27 (3) 
provides that : — 

27, (3) ^Vhere the holder of a bill has a lien on it, arising either 
irom contract or by implication of la\\% lie is deemed to be a holder for 
value to the extent of the sum for which he has a lien. 

In the absence of special agreement to the contrary, a banker 
who has advanced money to a customer has a lien in respect of such 
advances on all negotiable instruments of that customer which 
wme into his hands in the ordinaTy- course of business as a banker. 
Hence, if Jones oryes his bank £100 and hands to the bank a bill 
collection, the bank can retain £100 of the proceeds, or, 
if the bill is unpaid, can hold the parties to the bill liable for its 
face amount (£200), though any amount recovered in excess of £100 
must be paid to Jones. 


Accommodation Parties and Accommodation Bills 

• ^ accommodation party to a bill is a person wbo has 

sipied a bill ^ drawer, acceptor, or indorser, wthout receiving value 
tnereior, and for the purpose of lending his name to some other person. 

(2)^ An accommodation party is liable on the bill to a holder for 
value ; and it is immaterial whether, when such holder took the bill, 
ne knew such party to be an accommodation party or not. 

more consecutive accommodation parties 
to the bin, none of them can sue the other or others. But an 
ac com modation party who is called upon to pay may look to the 
pai^ accommodated, since the latter* impliedly undertakes either 
(fl) mmself to take up the bill, or (i>) within a reasonable time before 
mat^ty to provide the accommodating party with funds to meet 
me liability, or (c) to indemnify the accommodating party against 
the consequences of non-payment. 

The fact that one (or more) of the parties to a bill is an 
accommodation party does not necessarily make the bUl an 
accoinviodatioii bill. “ An accommodation bill is a bill whereof 
the acceptor {i.e., the principal debtor according to the terms of the 
n^trument) is in substance a mere surety for some other person 
who may or may not be a party. thereto. This distinction is material 
w en questions arise as to wftat is a discharge of the bill. An 
f is discharged, by the person who is in substance, 
gh not m form, the principal debtor [see s. 59 (3)], or if time be 
given to such person \ , v ^ 

^ wWch has been signed by the drawer in order to 
accommodate an mdorser, or which has b een “backed” by a 

^ Chaliners, Bills of Exchangs.^lOih. Edu„ p. 105, 
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person who signs it as an indorser, is not an accommodation bill 
in the strict sense of the term, for in such a case the acceptor is 
the principal debtor and not a surety. Payment of a bill of this 
kind by the person accommodated does not discharge the instru- 
ment, for the acceptor remains liable until he pays. On the other 
hand, payment of a pure accommodation bill by the party who 
has been accommodated by the acceptor will operate as a total 
discharge of the instrument [s. 59 (3)]. 

Suppose X accepts a bill drawn by A for the latter's accom- 
modation, and the instrument is indorsed for value to B and C. 
C sues the acceptor X, but it is no defence on X’s part to show 
that the bill was accepted merely for the drawer's accommoda- 
tion. Even if C had not given value, he may recover from X if 
B gave value ; but if in such circumstances C sued B, B could 
successfully plead the absence of consideration as between himself 
and C. Moreover, if the drawer A paid C, he could not recover from 
the acceptor X, for X accepted merely for the drawer's accommo- 
dation. 

It may, however, be added that bills of the second class above 
mentioned are frequently described as, or considered to be, accom- 
modation bills from the commercial as distinct from the legal 
stahdpoint. 

Fictitious and Non-existing Payees 

7. (3) "Where the payee is a fictitious or non-existing person, the bill 

may be treated as payable to bearer. 

The practical importance of this section is revealed in cases • 
where the payee's indorsement has been forged. If the payee 
is fictitious or non-existing Avithin the meaning of the section, 
the bill is payable to bearer, and a person who has given value 
for it in good faith can enforce payment as a holder in due course ; 
but if the payee is not fictitious or non-existing, a person who has 
^ven value in good faith after the forgery is not even a holder, 
since he has no title whatever to the forged bill. 

Prima facie, the term non-existing payee refers to some purelyv 
imaginary indiAudual, such as “ The Man in the Moon " or " Old 
King Cole ”, but the payee may be a fictitious or non-existing 
person in spite of the fact that a Imng person bears his name, 
if the draAVer of the bill had no intention of his having any title 
to the bill. 

If the drawer, in signing, did not intend the named payee to 
receive payment, then the payee is fictitious Avhether he exists 
or not, and whether or not tire draAver kneAV he existed. 

In Clniton v. Attenborough, 1896, a clerk induced his^ employer 
to draAV cheques payable to “ Brett,” a non-existing person. The 
clerk indorsed the cheques in this name and appropriated the 
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proceeds. Attenborough & Sons, who had given value for the 
cheques in good faith, sued the drawer. It was held that, as 
“ Brett ” was a non-exisiing person, the cheques were payable to 
bearer, and that the drawer was liable to the holder. 

In VagUano Bros. v. Bank of England, 1891, the plaintiffs 
had accepted bills of exchange payable at the Bank of England 
purporting to be drawn by A to the order of B & Co., both A and 
B & Co. being customers of the plaintiffs. Stibsequently it was 
discovered that the plaintiffs’ clerk had forged the signatures of 
both A and B & Co., and, by indorsing the bills in tlie name of 
B & Co., had obtained cash for the bills from the Bank. The 
plaintiffs claimed that the Bank had paid on a forged indorsement 
and could not, therefore, debit their account ; but tire Bank pleaded 
that the biUs were bearer bills within the meaning of s. 7 (3), and 
that tlrey had accordingly obtained a good discharge, i.c., they 
were not affected by the forged indorsement. 

It was held that this view was correct ; that the payees, although 
actual persons, were nevertheless “ fictitious ” within the' meaning 
of the Act, as the drawer, i.e., the clerk, did not intend payment 
to he 7Hade to the person named. 

In another case, Vinden and Rogers v. Hughes, 1905, this defence 
failed, as it was held that the payees were not fictitious, since the 
drawer {i.e., the employer) signed the cheques with the wiention 
that the payees should receive pa}Tnent. It does not matter 
how much the drawer of a cheque may have been deceived if he 
honestly intends that the cheque shall be paid to the person 
designated by him. 

’ Cheques dravm in favour of “ Wages ” or " Rent " are not 
payable to fictitious or non-existing persons. They cannot, 
therefore, be regarded as payable to bearer. (See p. 155.) 

THE LIABILITIES OF PARTIES TO A BILL 

No one is a party to a bill and, therefore, liable on it, unless 
his signature appears on it. 

Presumption as to Value and Good Faith 

\ 30. (1) Every party whose signature appears on a bill is printa facie 

deemed to have become a party thereto for value. 

(2) Every holder of a bill is prima facie deemed to be a holder in due 
course ; but if in an action on a bill it is admitted or proved that the 
•acceptance, issu!^ or subsequent negotiation of the bill is afiected with 
fraud, duress, fora? and fear, or illegality, the burden of proof is shifted, 
unless and until thbvLolder proves .that, subsequent to the alleged fraud 
or illegality, value h^ iu good faith been given for the bill. 

, means that ai^ person who is the holder of a bill can 
iw the tights of a holdeF tit due course against any prior parties. 
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But if in any action against one of these parties evidence is produced 
showing tliat tlicre is a defect in the title to the bill, tlie holder 
rnust prove that value has been given for tlie bill in good faith 
since the defect occurred. If the holder can succeed in proving 
this, the party sued will be unable to escape liability unless he can 
show that the plaintiff had not satisfied one of the other requirements 
of s. 29 (1) and was therefore not a holder in due course. 

If tlie holder cannot prove that value has been given since 
tlic defect occurred, his claim will fail altogetlier. 

Void and Voidable Contracts on a Bill 

Since a bill of exchange is a document embodying a contract, 
every party to a bill is a party to a contract. If the transaction 
in respect of which any person signs a bill is lacking in any of 
the essential features of a valid contract, tlie contract is either 
void, voidable or unenforceable, and tlie liability of tlie party con- 
cerned is restricted accordingly. 

A contract is unenforceable when, although valid, it cannot be 
enforced by legal action because it does not comply ivith some 
statutory' requirement. An example of this occurs when the rights 
of action on a bill arc statute-barred, i.c., when the six-year period 
during which, by Statute, the action must be brought, has expired 
(see p. 29). Altliough such a bill may be in every way valid, no 
action can be brought against a party to it unless that party, before 
the expiration of si.x years from the due date of the bill, has made 
part payment or given an independent written acknowledgment of 
his liability on the bill. 

More difficult questions arise where the- contract evidenced by 
the signature of a party to a biU is void or voidable. 

A contract may be void for one of several reasons ; but the 
most important point in connection with bills of exchange is that 
a contract depends for its validity upon the existence of a power 
to contract and an intention to contract. The general rule is 
that, if the contractual capacity of a party to a bill is so re^rted 
(as in the case of an infant) that he has no power to incur liability 
on a bill, the contract of which his signature is evidence is void, 
and there can be no action against 1dm on the bill, though an 
action may lie against the other parties. 

Such absolute defect in contractual capacity is to be distinguished 
from a mere temporary defect, which has only the effect of rendering 
the bill voidable. Thus, if a person signs a biU whilst lunatic or 
drunk, and the incapacity is known to the other party to the contract, 
the party who was incapable may repudiate or affirm his liability 
when the incapacity has ceased, except as against a holder in 
due course. (See p' 97.) 
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f ^ 2 . person does not sign of his own volition, but as the result 
° misrepresentation, the contract, is either void 

2^,7 ^ F fraud is such that the person signing intended to 

put tas name to a totally different document, the contract is void, 
A ^ escape ^ liability on the instrument, even to a holder 

1869, an old man of feeble' 
^■1 negligence on his part, induced to indorse 

T+ W 5 .C L m belief that he was signing a railway guarantee. 
L stn a holder in due course, 

nnfp ihe defendant signed a promissory' 

it was hpM +h % he was witnessing a legal document ; 

It w^ held that he was not Hable on the inst^ment. ‘ 

is "pjV o^otract evidenced by a signature on a bill 

due eniirco s^gomg can escape liability even to a holder in 

maViniT +L ^ contract is merely voidable, only the persons 

due cZtZ affected, and the rights of a holder in 

Clue course remam intact. 

mis^rpspn+ 5 ^^^ signatine to a biU is obtained by fraud or 
the nersnn • sufficient to render the contract void if 

men? aware of the true character of the instru- 

althoiieh nnt is merely voidable, and the person signing, 

’responsible for th? fraud o? mil- 
has taken the' hable to a holder in due course who 

subsequent to the Z has in good faith been given for it 

suDsequent to the fraud or misrepresentation. 

Liability and Warranties of the Drawer 

55. (1) The drawer of a bill by drawing it 

presentment it shall be accepted and 
■'nil comnpnt;a+ ^ dishonouTcd h© 

to nav i7*r.rn-7^ indorser who is compelled 

be du7y taken requisite proceedings on dishonour 

^ ^ exirte^^oMh^*^”^ denying to a holder in due course- the 
„ ^te pay^ and his then capacity to indorse. 

payment in Wcondanr presentment for acceptance and 

biuT acSntS “ the Act. A 

generally (j.? as'drawn( ” ''’^hen it is accepted 

acceptance is’ givcnl ftp hnld^ accepted {i.e., if a qualified 
dishonoured As ftl jZ ^ to treat the biU as 

accepted and undertakes that the bill shaU be 

qualified acceptance ic V tenor, he is discharged if a 

qualified acSSce ^ his consent (s. 44). But if a 

bill will be d^v nail t^en \nft his consent, he engages that the 
acceptance. ^ ^ ° according to its tenor as qualified the 
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' This general undertaking of the drawer may he limited in 
accordance with the provisions of s. 16 (1), which provides that 
the drawer of a bill, and any indorser,' may insert therein an express 
stipulation negativing or limiting his own liability to the holder. 
Thus the drawer may qualify his signature by adding the words 
'“Sans .recours ” or “'Without recourse to me”, in which case 
he does not undertake to pay the holder in the event of dishonour. 

S. 55 (1 6) operates to prevent the drawer from denjnng to 
a holder in due course the payee's existence and his capacity to indorse 
at the time the biU is drawn, but does not impose upon him any 
responsibility for the genuineness of the signature of the payee. 

Liability of the Acceptor 

53. (1) A bill, of itself, does not operate as an assignment of funds 
in the hands of the drawee available for the payment thereof, and the 
drawee of a bill who does not accept as required by this Act is not liable 
on the instrument. This sub-section shall not erfend to Scotland, 

(2) In Scotland, where the drawee of a bill has in his hands funds 
available for the payment thereof, the bill operates as an assignment 
of the Sum for which it is dra%vn in favour of the holder from the time 
when the bill is presented to the drawee. 

Suppose Jones owes Brown £100 and Bro^vn draws a bill on 
Jones for the amount, then transfers the bill to Robinson in payment 
of a debt. If Jones refuses to accept, Robinson (the holder) cannot, 
in England, sue him on the bill or sue him in the capacity of assignee 
of fye debt owed to Brown by Jones, though, in Scotland, he could 
claim to have an assignment of the amount of the bill out of the 
debt due by Jones as from the date the bill was presented to Jones. 
The operation of the section so far as it refers to cheques drawn by ■ 
customers on bankers is explained in Chapter 13. 

'When the drawee of a bill accepts it, he becomes primarily ' 
liable to all subsequent holders for value. The liabilities of the 
acceptor are set forth in s. 54 ; — 

54. The acceptor of a bill, by accepting it ; — 

(1) Engages that he will pay it according to the tenor of his 
acceptance : 

(2) Is precluded from denying to a holder in due course ; — 

(a) The existence Of the drawer, the genuineness of bis signature, 
and his capacity and authority to draw the bill ; 

{i>) In the case of a bill payable to the drawer's order, the then 
capacity of the drawer to indorse, but not the genuineness or 
validity of his indorsement ; 

(c) In the case of a bill payable to the order of a third person, the 
existence of the payee and his then capacity to indorse,, but 
not the genuineness or validity of his indorsement. 
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™BiTSert of s. 54 (2) may be iUustiated by no's 

of a bill drawn by BrowTi on Robinson, payable J • gg the 
is nassed to the payee Jones before acceptance and , 

•LSen°to Andrews, who takes it ^ a holder m <ine ^ 

obtains Robinson's acceptance. to draw 

existence of the drawer Brown, or his capacity o S ,• 
the bill, or the genuineness of his signature i indorse. On 

existence of the payee Jones, o’" nsibUity for the 

the other hand, Robinson do^ not take ^^y/“P°Xer Tones or 
eenuineness or validity of the indorsements of either , 

L spite of toe fact that Jones’ indorsement was on the 

instrument at the time of acceptance. 

Liability of an Indorser 

55. (2) The indorser of a bill by indorsing it : 

(a\ Eneages that on due presentment it shall be 

Sd ISoXg to il tenor, and that if it b® dishonoured he 
compensate the holder or a subsequent “d°rs^ w 
pelled to pay it, provided that the requisite proceedmgs 
dishonour be duly taken ; 

(61 Is precluded from denying to a holder in due 

ness and regularity in all respects of the drawer s sign 
all previous indorsements ; 

1 (c) Is precluded frcin denying to his ™media,te or a subseq^nt 

indorsee that the bill ivas at the time of his ^'^d^ement 
and subsisting bill, and that he had then a good title thereto. 

The provisions of s. 55 (2a) are similar to the pro^sions applicable 
to toe toawer under s. 55 (la), ante. But while the drawer undj- 
takes to compensate any indorser whatsoever, the indorser 
takes only to compensate any indorser subsequent to himself \ 
r^y have been caked upon to pay toe biU. An mdorser is not 
liable to compensate a frior indorser. , . i 

The words " according to its tenor ” in s. 55 t2a) m^t be t^en 
to mean the tenor of toe bill at the time it was indorsed so that an 
indorser would be liable to a subsequent indorser for toe mcreasea 
amount of a bill if toe amount had been altered after drawmg o , 
acceptance but before he indorsed. Moreover, if a person indorses 
a biU which is forged, he cannot plead toe forgery in defence to an 
action by a transferee subsequent to himself. 

By virtue of s. 56 (see p. 1^0), toe liability of a quasi-indorser 
is the same as that of an indorsi,^ 
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Order and Ratio of Liability of Parties 


There are two periods of time to^ be considered when ascer- 
taining the order of liability on a biU, viz. : {a) before acceptance, 
and (6) after acceptance. 

Order of Liability of Parties before Acceptance.— Before accept- 
ance, the 'drawer is primarily liable, and the indorsers, if any, are 
sureties for him. Suppose A draws a bill on JB and delivers it to 
G who indorses it to D, who indorses it for value to E, If B has 
not accepted, A (the drawer) is the party who is ultimately liable, 
i.e., he is the principal debtor, and E, the holder, can sue A imme- 
diately on dishonour without suing C or D, who are merely in the 
position of sureties for A. Or E can sue D only, or he can sue A, 
C and D together ; but whichever party is sued has a right of action 
against a previous party until the liability eventually rests on A, 
who has no action on the bill against B, but can sue B for the 
consideration, if such there was, in respect of which the bill was 
drawn. 


Order of Liability of Parties after Acceptance. In this case, the 
acceptor is the party primarily liable and the drawer and indorses 
are sureties for him. Thus, if B in the above example accepts the 
bill, then he is primarily liable. In the event of dishonour by 
B, E can sue B, or A or C or D individually, for the whole of the 
amount, or he may sue A, B, C and D together. 

The parties to a bill are not in the position of ordinary sureties 
who can claim division of the liability. Each party is severally 
{i.e., mdividually) liable for the whole amount ; he cannot clam 
that he is liable only for a proportionate amount according to the 
number of parties. The right of any party (other than the acceptor) 
who is compelled to pay is to sue any prior party for the fml ainoum 
of the bill, and the party so sued must in turn proceed against any 
parties prior to him. 

The order of liability amongst the indorsers is t^t m which 
the indorsements are affixed, i.e., the order of habihty is from a 
subsequent party to a prior party. Thus, in the exar^Ie givra, 
the holder E can sue any or all of the prior partly A, B, 0 or ii. 
but, if C had to pay the bill, he could not sue either B or E as 
these are parties subsequent to him, although he could sue either 
A or B. 

Difficulty sometimes arises because the indorsements do not 
appear in the order in which the bill was actually negotiated, and 
then oral evidence has to be admitted to prove the order m whicn 
the indorsers are liable. 

The amount of damages that a person who has p^aid may recover 
from a prior party is provided for in s. 57. (See Chapter .) 
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Liability of a Transferor by Delivery 

Altbougb only those persons who have signified their consent 
to incur liabihty on a bill by aflndng their signature thereto are 
properly described as parties, a certain responsibility is assumed by 
a person who, being in possession of a bearer bill {i.e., one which 
originally or by indorsement is payable to bearer), negotiates it 
wi^out indorsing it. Thus s. 58 provides that : — 

58. (1) Where the holder of a bill payable to bearer negotiates it 
by delivery ■without indorsing it, he is caUed a “ transferor by delivery ’ . 

(2) A transferor by dehvery is not liable on the instrument. 

(3) A transferor by delivery ivho negotiates a bill thereby ■warrants 
to his immediate ■transferee being a holder for value that the bill is wtot 
it purports to be, that he has a right to transfer it, and that at the time 
of transfer he is not aware of any fact ■vvhich renders it valueless. 

Although not liable on the instrument, as are the acceptor, 
drawer and indorser under ss. 54 and 55, a transferor by delivery 
may be hable on the three distinct grounds that ; {a) the instrument 
transferred by him was not genuine ; (i>) he had no right to trat^fer 
the instrument ; and (c) he knew the bill was valueless at the time 
of transfer. 

If the bill is sold or discounted and is not indorsed by the 
transferor, the transferee, in the event of dishonour, cannot sue the 
transferor as a party to the bUl ; he can sue only on the warranties 
indicated in s. 58. Hence, if the bill turns out to be valueless, the 
transferee has no recourse against the transferor unless he can 
show that the transferor knew that the hill would not be paid. 
But if the bill is unpaid because of forgery, then ■the transferee can 
sue the transferor on the warranty of genuineness. 

These remarks appty to a banker who discounts a bill for a 
holder who does not indorse the instrument. If the bill is dis- 
honoured, the banker cannot sue the transferor unless the trans- 
feror had no right to discount it, or knew the bill was valueless at 
the time he offered it for discount, or the bill was not genuine. 

If the bill is not sold, but is given in settlement of a pre-existing 
debt by a transferor who does not indorse, the usual position is 
that the bill operates as conditional payment, i.e., if the bill is 
dishonoured, the debt against the transferor revives though he is 
not liable on the bill. If, however, the transferee takes the bill in 
final and unconditional discharge of the debt, he has no rights 
ngmnst tlie transferor in the event of dishonour, either on the bill 
or in respect of the original debt. His only rights are those under 
s. 58 (3), 
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NEGOTIATION, ITS MEANING AND EFFECT 

As has been stated, the important characteristic of a negotiable 
instrument is that the property therein may be transferred by 
simple delivery of the instrument, or by indorsement followed by 
delivery, so that the transferee obtains a title free from all equities 
and may sue on the instrument in his own name. The transfer of 
the majority of negotiable instruments is not governed by statute 
law, but the conditions governing the transfer of bilb of ^change 
are clearly defined in the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. 
best considered under the three headings ; (1) Issue , (2) De- 
livery ; and (3) Transfer. 


Issue of a Bill 

The mere fact that the drawer of a bill completes it and app^ends 
his signature does not render the bill operative as a negotiable 
‘ instrument, for the career of the document as a bill does not begin 

until it is properly x 

S. 2 deLes issue as " the first delivery of a bill or note, coinplete 

in form, to a person who takes it as a holder. _ ... 

legal issue of an incomplete instrument, except that y . W' 
a bUl is not invaUd by reason that it is not dated, while s. 13 (2) 

visualizes the issue of an undated bill. 

The deposit by the drawer of a completed biU with an agent 
or other person to await his (the drawer's) instmctions or for a 
special purpose only, is not a valid issue of the bill. 

Meaning of Delivery , 

No person becomes liable on a bill until his signature thereon xs 
coupled ivith delivery of the instrument, i.e., actual 
transfer of possession of the bill from the person sign g 

delivery takes place when the instrument is landed by 
the transferor to the transferee or his agent, but i i 
so easy to prove that consirnctive delivery has a ^ ’ 

Constructive delivery is some act that involves a cha S , 

ship without physical transfer, e.g., where an indorser notifies the 
indorsee that he holds the biU at the Matter s disposal, or where 
bill in the hands of an agent of the mvner becomes that agents 

property in his own right. , xoVor, r.Drp 

In determining whether constructive delivery ripr^nrPwho 
it is the intentio 7 i that is of importance, so that i P . 
has signed can show that he had no intention of ^ , 

instrument, he is not liable thereon. But if ly his con 
communication — ^he induces another person to infer 
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■mill he delivered, and such person acts on that presumption to his 
detriment, the former would be barred by " festoppel " from 
denying delivery, and would have to abide by the consequences of 

his action. _ 

It follows that no property in a bill or cheque will pass if the 
transferor [a) does not actually hand it to the transferee with the 
intention of passing the property to him, or %vith the same intention 
informs him that the bih or cheque is at his disposal ; or {b) hands 
it to another person for a special purpose only, e.g., to be held in 
safe Iceeping, or for any o-feer specific purpose, such as to meet 
another bih. 

21. (2) As between immediate parties, and as regards a remote 
party other than a holder m due course, the delivery ; — 

(а) in order to bo efiectual must be made either by or under the 
authority o£ the party drawing, accepting, or indorsing, as the 
case may be : 

(б) may be shown to have been conditional or for a special purpop 
only, and not for the purpose of transferring the property in » 
the bill. 

But if the bill be in the hands of a holder in due course, a vahd 
delivery of the biU by all parries prior to him so as to mhke them 
liable to him is conclusively presumed. 

(3) \Vh6re a bill is no longer in the possession of a party who has 
signed it as a drawer, acceptor, or indorser, a valid and unconditional 
delivery by him is presumed itnlil the contrary is proved. 

“ Immediate parties ” to a bill are those who are in direct or 
immediate relation to each other, e.g., the drawer and acceptor, or 
the drawer and the first indorser (the payee), or the first and second 
indorsers. Other parties are remote, e.g., the acceptor and the first 
ihdoiser, or the drawer and the second or third indorser. 

The general rule of law is that oral evidence is inadmissible 
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intending to deliver it to B, but before A issued the cheque to B 
it was stolen from his possession, and was subsequently negotiated 
to C, who took it as a holder in due course. C was able to sue A, 
since as against a holder in due course a valid delivery from A to B 
and between all parties prior to C was conclusively presumed. 

But suppose a promissory note is made by B payable to a 
banker C and is handed by B to C as collateral security for an 
overdraft on current account. Then the banker C cannot sue B 
on the note if the account is in credit, for in such a case B and C 
are immediate parties and the delivery was conditional. In like 
manner, the transfer of a bill to another party for discounting on 
behalf of the transferor will be ineffective as a delivery of the bffl 
except as against a holder in due course. . 

The burden of proving that there has not been a valid and 
unconditional delivery ivithin the meaning of this section rests on 
the person who seeks to evade liability on that ground. 


Delivery by Post is sufficient 

Delivery of a biU, to be valid, need not be made in Person ; 
it may be made by 'post or by any other agency. So, if a bill 
is indorsed by Robinson and sent by post to an indorsee Br^ 
at the latter’s request, the delivery is valid and efiectual. Ine 
post in such circumstances becomes Brown s^ agent, so that 
Robinson cannot recover the instrument once it is posted, Md 
Brown must bear any loss which may arise if the bill is stolen 
during transit. On the other hand, if there is no express or imphed 
request on the part of' the receiver that the post shall be used 
for delivering, the Post Office is the agent of the sender’, ^ 

no delivery until the letter containing the bill has been handed by 
the Post Office to the addressee, and any loss in the post must be 
home by the sender. 


Inchoate Instruments ' ' . 

20. (1) mere a simple signature on a blank 
delivered by the signer in order that it may be convert d > 

it operates as a pnwa facie authority to fill it up as a c mp 
any amount the stamp will cover, using the signature for that ot 
drawer, or the acceptor, or an indorser ; and in 
a bill is wanting in any material partacula^ the pe P 

of it has a pnma facte authority to fill up the omission in any way he 

I2) In order that any such instrument to 

enforceable against any person who became a . and^strictlv 

its completion, it must be filled up ivithin a 
in accordance ivith the authority given. Reasonable tim 

"“S'vird 2* ' 

to a holder in due course "it shall be valid and wi^n a 

in his hands, and he may enforce it as if it had ^ „j, 

reasonable time and strictly in accordance with the authonty gi 
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Reference should be made to s. 12 as to the omission of the 
date. In connection with s. 20, several important points require 
notice. 

The section provides that the instrument must be not .only 
signed, hut also delivered for the purpose of converting the instrument 
into a bill. So long as delivery of an incomplete stamped document 
for completion as a bill can be proved, then no person who has signed 
it can avoid liability to a holder in due course. But, if such an 
instrument is stolen or misappropriated while it is still incomplete, 
and is subsequently fraudulently completed and negotiated, proof 
by the party sought to be charged that there was no delivery 
by him will defeat any action taken on the instrument even by 
a holder in due course because the instrument, for w'ant of proper 
delivery, never becomes a bill. Thus, in Baxendale v. Bennett, 
1878, a blank acceptance Was stolen from the acceptor. A, and, 
having been filled up as a biU. was negotiated to a holder in due 
course. The latter was unable to recover from A, on the grounds 
that the instrument was incomplete or inchoate when it left A's 
possession, and A was able to prove that there had been no delivery 
of the instrument by him. 

In like manner, a person can avoid liability, even to a holder in 
due course, 'if he can prove that there had been no delivery by him 
of an incomplete instrument to be converted into a bill or note, 
because he had handed it to another peison for safe custody only, 
or for some purpose other than for conversion into a bill. \ 

Thus, in Smith v. Prosser, 1907, the defendant handed tivo blank 
forms of promissorj'^ notes bearing his signature to his agent, with 
instructions that the agent was to keep the notes until he was 
authorized by the signer to fill them up as promissory notes and 
to raise money on them in order to make certain payments on the 
sixer’s behalf. The agent, without receiving such instructions, 
filled up the notes, and, having discounted them with the plaintiff, 
who bona fide gave value for them, misappropriated the funds. 

It w'as held that the defendant was not liable on the notes 
since he had not dehvered them for purposes of conversion into 
promissory notes and negotiation ; he had entrusted the blank 
signed forms to his agent as a custodian only and not with the 
intention thatjfie should fill them. up and raise money on them 
without furthers, instructions. The signer was therefore not 
estopped from dOTj^g liability on the instruments. 

Drffi^lty is some^mes experienced in agreeing the foregoing 
mphcations of s._ 20 wiwi the proviso to s. 21 (2), viz., “ But if the 
, L ^ m tire h^'ds of a Bnlder in due course a valid delivery of the 
i^ f - Pftiies prior t^him so as to make them liable to him' 
presumed ".\ The -difference is in the fact that an 
e mstrument, as N-isu^lized in s. 20, is not a bill, and it does 
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-not become a biU by being fraudulently completed because the 
fraud is of no effect whatsoever. Delivery of such an mstrument 
is not delivery of a bill within the meaning of s. 21 (2) ; but deliwry 
of an inchoate instrument with the express intention that it shall 
be converted into a bill and its subsequent completion as a bill 
constitute delivery under s. 21 (2) sufficient to preserve the ng s 
of a holder in due course, who, as provided by s. (^). ^ no 
prejudiced if tlie completion is not as originally intended by the 
drs-wcr 

‘ Thus, in CaHcr v. White, 1883, A, in payment of a debt, gaw 
B a blank acceptance of a biU for the amount of the debt. A died, 
and B .completed the biU by inserting his name as drawer and 
payee. It was held that B could prove against the estate of A for 
the amount of the biU. as it was signed and delivered to him mth 
the express object that it should be duly completed. 

A second important point is that, unless there extent 

oh the holder’s Lthority, he can complete the bffi to 
that the stamp will cover ; but if the amount 
is covered by the stamp, then no action can be t^en on 
instrument, Lee an insufficiently stamped 
unenforceable. [Stamp Act, 1891, s. Chapter 

Where tlie ddivery of ^ instrument for completion is sub] 
any limitation of authority of the holder t P . 
in order to make liable a party who became P 
pletion, it is necessary to show that tlie irn accordance 

satisfied and that the instrument 

with the authority given. But if ^ .^"““^,?SlnrcoSSed 

for purposes of completion and negotiation and, after bemg 

gets into the hand^ of a holder in due course, 

an absolute title and can sue on ^e bill even thoug 

for completion has been exceeded, or even thoug 

completed within a reasonable time. Kpmmp there 

Even if the holder cannot hold the drawer 
has been no delivery by the drawer for P^^ instrument 

the holder can proceed against the person comp & 

■ as Well as any person who signed it after comp e 

Effect of Material Alteration 

Any material alteration in a bill has not 

parties will invalidate the bill ^ t Lt deLe “ material 

consented to the alteration. The Act does m 

alteration”, but it may be 'taken to be on parties, 

alters the operation of the bill and ffie ha ^ 
whetlier the change be prej udicial or bencnciai . , — 

‘ Chalmcre, Bills of Exchange, lOth Edn., p- 256. 
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64 (1) WTierc a bill or acceptance is materially altered without the 
assent’ot all parties liable on the bill, the bill is avoided except as against 
a party who has himself made, authorized or assented to the alteration, 
and subsequent indorsors. 

Pro^'ided that : — 

Wlierc a bill has been materially altered, but the alteration is not 
apparent, and the bill is in the hands of a holder in due course, 
such holder may avail himself of the bill as if it had not been 
altered, and may enforce pajanent of it according to its original 
tenbr. 

(21 In particular the following alterations are material, namely, any 
alteration of the date, the sum payable, the time of payment, the place 
of payment, and, where a bill has been accepted generally, the addition 
of a place of payment without the acceptor’s assent. 

Examples of alterations held to be material are ; («) the alter- 
ation of tile rate of interest specified in a bill, as from 3 per cent, 
to 2i per cent. ; {b) the alteration of the words " with lawful 
inter^t ” to "with interest ‘at 6 per cent.”; (c) the conversion 
of a bill payable three months after date to a bill payable tliree 
months after sight ; [d) the indorsement of a particular rate of 
exchange on a bill which does' not provide on the face of it that 
this shall be done ; (e) the addition of a place of pajTnent without 
the acceptor’s consent ; (/) the alteration of the place of payment 
and (g) the alteration of the place where the bill was drawn, so as 
to convert a foreign bill into an inland bill. 

If any such alteration is not apparent, a holder in due course 
can sue on the bill according to its original tenor, e.g., for the amount 
for which it was originally drawn. Thus, in Scholjield v. Londes- 
borough, 1896, a bill was drawm for £500 with a stamp sufBcient to 
cover £4,000 and with vacant spaces before the amount in both the 
words and figures. After the acceptor had signed his acceptance 
he handed the bill to the drawer, who fraudulently altered the 
amounts in words and figures to £3,500. It was held that a holder 
in due course could recover from the acceptor the amount for which 
the bill was originally dravm ; i.c., £500. 

4k 

Fraudulent Completion distinguished from Material 

Alteration 

Material alteraiion of a hill which was already completed, as 
dealt with by s. 64, must’ be distinguished from fraudulent co^n- 
fletion of an inchoate instrument, as dealt with by s. 20. 

In the case of fraudulent completion, a holder in due course 
has a right to enforce the instrument as completed against any 
party who took it subsequent to the completion and also against 
the original signer, unless the latter can prove no delivery for the 
purpose of completion (s. 20). 
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But when there is fraudulent non-apparent alteration, a holder 
in due course can enforce payment of the bill against prior parties 
only according to its original tenor, though he can recover the full 
amount (as altered) from any party who made, authorised or 
assented to the alteration, or from any person who became a party 
subsequent to the alteration. This distinction is brought out in the 
following case, which should be compared with Scholfield v. Londes- 
hrough quoted above. 

In Garrard v. Lewis, 1882, A signed an acceptance in which 
the amount in words was not stated, but whereon the figures 
£14 Os. 6d. were given in the margin. The drawer fraudulently 
filled up the bill for £164 Os. 6d. and altered the figures to corre- 
spond. It was held that the alteration of the figures did not 
constitute a material alteration of the bill, but that the circum- 
stances involved fraudulent completion, so that a holder in due 
course was entitled under s. 20 to recover from A the full amount 
of the biU as completed, and A could not plead material alteration 
under s. 64. 

Transfer or Negotiation of a Bill 

31, (1) A bill is negotiated when it is transferred from one person 
to another in such a manner as to constitute the transferee the holder 
of the bill / 

(2) A bill payable to bearer is negotiated by delivery. 

(3) A bill payable to order is negotiated by the' indorsement of the 
holder completed by deliverj'. 

S. 31 (2) indicates that a bill originally or by indorsement 
payable to hearer is in a deliverable state as it stands, and the 
transferor cannot be compelled to endorse it ; but indorsement 
of a bill payable to order is essential to put it in a deliverable 
condition. 

Transfer without Indorsement 

Although a bill payable to the transferor’s order cannot be 
negotiated unless it is indorsed before delivery, such a bill may be 
transferred by tlie holder without being signed by him with effect, 
as defined by s. 31 (4) : — 

31. (4 ) Where the holder of a bill payable to his order transfers it for 
value without indorsing it, the transfer gives the transferee such title 
^ the transferor had in the bill, and the transferee in addition acquires 
the right to have the indorsement of the transferor. 

Suppose a bill payable to Robinson or order is delivered by 
Robinson to Broivn without indorsement. 'Brown is not a holder 
withm the meaning of the Act ; he is merely an equitable assignee 
of a chose in action. He cannot sue on the bill in his own name, 
or negotiate it, but must join Robinson with him in any action on 
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the biU against any parties prior to Robinson. Brown may, 
however, bring an action against Robinson to compel him to indorse 
the bill, and Brown then becomes a holder and can sue in his own 
name. 

Again, if X, the holder of a bill payable to his order, transfers 
it to Y without indorsement, and thereafter dies, the Court may 
order X’s executors or administrators to indorse the bill in favour of 
Y. Similarly, if X becomes bankrupt, his trustee can be compelled 
to indorse. 

Negotiation of a bill in such circumstances dates from the time 
when the transferor or his representative actually indorsed the bid, 
so that if, in the first example. Brown had received notice of a defect 
in Robinson’s title before Robinson had indorsed the instrument, 
then he (Bro^vn) would be bound by such notice and could not sue 
as a holder in due course. 

Legal Transmission of a Bill 

The Act deals only wdth the transfer of a bill by negotiation, 
and does not touch the principles of general law by virtue of which 
the , title to a bill may be transmiit^ from one person to another 
as a chose in action or chattel. 

Thus, on the death or bankruptcy of the holder of a bill, the 
title' passes to his personal representatives or the trustee in bank- 
ruptcsr, as the case may be ; and such representatives may have 
to indorse the bUl personally. The person so indorsing is per- 
sonally liable unless Ms indorsement in its terms intimates that be 
signs in a representative capacity, in which case s. 31 (5) provides 
that ; — 

31 . (5) "Where anj’- person is under obligation to indorse a bill in a 
representative capaci^-, he may indorse the bill in such terms as to 
negative personal liability. 

Examples of such indorsements are given in Chapter 14. 

Assignment of the Property in a BUI 

Since a bill is a chose in action, it may be the subject of a valid 
equitable or legal assignment by one person to another. So, if 
the holder of a bill payable to his order transfers it without indorse- 
ment for value, the transfer trill operate as an egitiiable assignineiU, 
and the transferee will obtain such title to the bill as was possessed 
by the transferor. Agairx the holder may execute a legal assign- 
ment of the bill, in which e\'’.nt the assignee can sue in his own name, 
but his rights trill be subjeri to any defence or set-off that prior 
parties may have against the assignor. Moreover, if the assignor 
doffi not give up the bill to ithe assignee, but, subsequent to the 
assignment, transfers it to a holder in due course, the latter’s rights 
tvill prevail as against the assignee. 
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In one case, X assigned to A certain property including a bill 
payable to bearer, but subsequently transferred the biU for value 
to B, who had no notice of the prior assignment. B, as a holder 
in due course, obtained the legal title to the biU, and his right thereto 
was unaffected by A’s claim as assignee. 

A bill or promissory note may be the subject of a donatio 
mortis causa, i.e., a gift made by a person in contemplation of and 
subject to his death. Thus, if Brown in contemplation of death 
hands a bearer bill to Jones, witli the intention that the property 
in the biU shall pass to Jones on his (Brown's) death, the property 
passes on that event but not before. Jones could claim the bill even if 
it were payable to Bro^vn’s order but had not been indorsed by 
him before death, though Jones may have to prove his title to the 
instrument. 


When a Bill may be Re-issued 

37. Where a bill is negotiated back to the drawer, or to a prior 
indorser or to the acceptor, such party may, subject to the provisions of 
this Act, re-issue and further negotiate the bill, but he is not entitled 
to enforce payment of the bill against any intervening party to whom 
/lie was previously liable. 

^Thus, if a bill payable at a future date is indorsed over by the 
holder to the drawer or acceptor, or to a prior indorser, such drawer, 
acceptor or prior indorser may at any time before maturity re-^sue 
the bill and indorse it away. For example, if A draws on B in 
favour of a payee C a bill that is negotiated to D, E, and F in turn, 
and F negotiates the bill by indorsement back to indorser C, C ^ylll 
retain his rights against A and B, but will have no right of action 
against D, E and F. This principle is knowm as the rule against 
circuity of action. 


Negotiation of Overdue Bills 

In general, a bill continues to be negotiable until paid at 
maturity by the principal debtor or party primanly liable, but 
s. 36 (1) specifies two conditions under which the negotiability o a 
bill is destroyed : — 

36. (1) ^Vh6^e a bill is negotiable in its origin it ^ 

negotiable until it has been (a) restrictively indorsed, or (£>) discnarge 
by payment or otherwise. 

Reference should be made to ss. 59-64 and 68 as to discharge, 
and to s. 35 as to r^trictive indorsements [e.g., “ Pay ^ ""tV )• . 

In regard to the negotiation of an overdue bill, s. do (jij 
provides ; — 

36. (2) Where an overdue bill is negotiated, it can only be 
subject to any defect of title affecting it at its matunti^ |bc“Ce- 
forward no person who takes it can acquire or give a better title tnan 
that which tho person from whom he took it had. 
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By virtue of this sub-section, . as also by s. 29 (In), a 
person who takes a bill when it is overdue cannot be a holder 
in due course, and the title of such a person is affected by any 
defect in the title of previous holders existing at the due date 
of the bill. This is because the fact that the bill is overdue 
should in itself arouse suspicion in the mind of a transferee, for 
he takes a bill which on the face of it ought already to have 
been paid. 

The fact that a bill is overdue does not of itself create, a defect 
in the title to the bill, if it is otherwise valid ; the defect must 
already exist at maturity if it is to affect persons taking the bill after 
that time. So, if a bill is drawn to A’s order in respect of an illegal 
consideration, and B takes it by indorsement from A when overdue, 
B cannot recover from the drawer. But where the drawer of a 
bill, accepted for an illegal consideration, indorses it before the due 
date to A, who takes it as a holder in due course and indorses it 
when overdue to B for value, B can sue all the parties, since bis 
transferor A had a good title. 

The term " defect of title ”, used in the sub-section, is explained 
in s. 29 (2). It does not include set-off or counterclaim. Hence, 
a person who takes an overdue bill for value is not affected by the 
fact that a prior party whom he seeks to hold liable has, for example, 
a. right of set-off against the party from whom he received the bill, 
as the set-off does not constitute defect of title. Again, the fact 
that a bill is accepted by A for the drawer’s accommodation does 
not prevent the holder X from proceeding against A, as the absence 
of consideration between A and the drawer is not a defect of title 
as against X. 

The meaning of " overdue ” as apphed to a bill payable other- 
%vise than on demand, is defined in s. 14, which provides that such 
a bill is not overdue until after the expiration of the last day of 
grace. As to bills payable on demand (including cheques), s. 36 (3) 
provides that : — 

36. (3) A bill payable on demand is deemed to be overdue within 
the meaning and for the purposes of this section, when it appears on the 
face of it to have been in circulation for an unreasonable length of time. 
What is an imreasonable length of time for this purpose is a question of 
sfact. 

This provision is considered in reference to cheques in 
Chapter 13. 

As the date upon which a bill is indorsed does not as a rule 
ajppear thereon, it has usually to be determined from the' circum- 
stances in each case. But by s. 36 (4) :~ 

of Except where \n indorsement bears date after the maturity 

tne bill, every negotiatio^^ is frinta facie deemed to have been effected 
before the bill was overdue. ’ 
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Negotiation after Dishonour 

36. {5) Whore a bill which is not overdue has been dishonoured any 
person who takes it with notice of tlie dishonour takes it subject to any 
defect of title attacliing thereto at the time of dishonour, but nothing 
in this sub-section shall affect the rights of a holder in due course. 

The transferee of a dishonoured bill who has notice of the 
dishonour is in much the same position as the transferee of an 
overdue bill. But the transferee of a dishonoured bill who does 
not luiow of the dishonour may be a holder in due course ; whereas 
a person who takes an overdue bill cannot in any circumstances 
be a holder in due course. 

Rights and Powers of the Holder 

38. The rights and powers of the holder of a bill are as follows ; — 

(1) Ho maj' sue on the bill in his own name : 

(2) WTiero he is a holder in due course, he holds the bill free from 

any defect of title of prior parties, as well as from mere personal defences 
available to prior parties among themselves, and may enforce payment 
against all parties liable on the bill ; ^ 

(3) 'WTierc his title is defective (a) if he negotiates the bill to a holder 
in due course, that holder obtains a good and complete title to the bill, 
and (6) if he obtains payment of the bill, the person who pays him in 
due course gets a valid discharge for the bill. 

This section expressly or impliedly gives the holder a right 
(ff) to sue on the bill in his own name ; {b) to hold or retain the 
bill, if he is a holder in due course, as against any prior parties ; 
_(c) to negotiate the bill ; (rf) to give the person, paying the hill 
in due course a valid discharge. In addition, a holder has a 
Fight, in certain circumstances, which are explained elsewhere, 
(e) if he so desires, to present a bill for acceptance and payment, 
where such presentment is excused ; (/) to note or protest a 
bill on dishonour by non-acceptance or non-payment, and to 
recover from prior parties the expenses incurred ; {g) to insert 
additional matter on a bill, c.g., the true^date of issue if the bill is 
undated, or the true date of acceptance if the acceptance of a bill 
payable after sight is undated, or to convert an indorsement in 
blank into a special indorsement. 

The Holder’s Right to Sue 

If a bill is payable to a person or persons, or to his or their 
order, any action on the instrument must be brought in the name 
or names of such person(s). Consequent^, if a bill is payable to 
Brown & Co., it is not sufficient that an action be brought in the 
name of one of the partners or of the principal or managing partner. 
On the other hand, if the bill is payable to bearer, action may be 
brought in the name of any person wbo is in actual or constructive 
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possession of the instrument, either alone or jointly with another or 
others. Thus, if Broum is the holder of a bill and indorses it in 
blank to a banker for collection, either Bro^vn or the banker may 
take proceedings against the acceptor for the amount of the bill. 

In regard to s. 38 (2), if the acceptor of a bill has a valid set-off 
or counterclaim as against the payee, the latter cannot demand 
payment of the bill, but this would not prevent a holder in due 
course from enforcing full payment of the instrument as against 
the acceptor. In other words, a holder in due course as compared 
with a mere holder has the additional benefit that his title is not 
subject to equities and is entirely free from personal defences of 
prior parties. The expression personal defences refers to such 
defences as set-off and counterclaim. 

The right io sue on a bill must be distinguished from the power 
to recover thereon. Although any valid holder has a right to sue, 
j.c,, take action at law, on the instrument, his power to recover or 
to succeed in his action will depend upon his title. 

Remedy in Respect of Lost Bills 

A holder who has lost a bill is afforded relief by ss. 69 and 70. 
By s. 69 : — 

■ 69. Where a bill has been lost before it is overdue, the person who 

was the holder of it may apply to the drawer to give him another bill 
of the same tenor, giving security to the drawer if required to indemnify 
him against all persons whatever in case the bill alleged to have been 
lost shall be found again. 

If the drawer on request as aforesaid refuses to give such duplicate 
bill, he maj' be compelled to do so. 

The Act does not indicate the nature of the security to be 
given to the drawer, but it is presumed that it must be real and 
not imaginar 5 ^ It is only the drawer who can be compelled to 
issue a duplicate, and the holder cannot compel the acceptor or any 
indorsers to sign the duplicate. 

Action on a Lost Bill.—S. 70 provides that the remedies of the 
holder^ agair^t the acceptor, drawer or indorsers shall not be 
prejudiced by .reason of the loss of the instrument 

70. In any action or proceeding upon a bill, the court or a judge 
may order that the loss of the instrument shall not he set up, provided 
an indemnity bu, given to the satisfaction of the court or judge against 
me claims of anj^.pther person upon the instrument in question. 

As a rule, fte plE^tiff deposits the indemnity mth the Court 
e ore the action is brought, since failure to do so might debar 
the^aintiff’s right to cllim costs. 

. 1 ^ of 'a bill do^not excuse presentment for payment oi 

Ka notice of disKonour, and s. 51 (8) requires protest to 

theroill if the original is lost or mislaid. 

(bee Chapter 19 .) 



: CHAPTER 13 

CHEQUES 

A ciiKOUF- is defined by s. 73 as " a bill of exchange drawn on a 
banker, payable on demand ", and the same section decrees that, 
except as othcnvisc provided, the provisioas of the Act applicable 
to a bill of exchange payable on demand apph' to a cheque. 

In \-icw of these provisions, a complete legal definition of a 
cheque can be obtained by combining tlie above definition with the 
definition of a bill (see page 73) tines : — 

1. A cheque js an uncondition.il order in writinj;, addre.ssed b 3 ’ one 
jKTSon to another, wlio mu^i; 1 m; a banlter, Jtigned bj' the person giving 
it, requiring the banker to whom it is addru.Hscd to.paj’ on demand a 
.sum certain in money to or to the order of a specified person, or to bearer. 

2. An instrument which does not comjdy witli tlic.se conditions, or 
which orders anj- act to be done in addition to the p.aj-ment o{ mono}’, 
is not a cheipie. 

3. An order to p.ay out of a particular fund is not unconditional within 
the me.aning of thi.s section ; but an unqualified order to p.a 3 ^ coupled 
wth (a) an indication of a particular fund out of which the banker is to 
reimburse himself, or a jw-rticular account to be debited with tlie amount, 
or {b) a statement of the transaction which gives rise to the cheque, is 
unconditional. 

4. A clicquc is not invalid by reason ; — 

(o) Tliat it is not dated ; (fc) That it does not .specif}’ the value 
given, or that an}' value h.a-s been given therefor ; (c) That it 
<Iocs not specify tivc place where it is drawn or the place where 
it is pa 3 'ab!c. 

From the foregoing adapted definition, it anil be seen that a 
cheque must comply with seven essential requisites : {a) be 

itncoiidilioml ; (b) be in rt'riiitig ; (c) be addressed hy one person 
to another, who must be a banker ; (d) be signed by the person 
giving it ; (e) require payment to be made on demand ; (/) order 
payment of a swn certain in money ; (g) order pajunent to order 
or to hearer. 


The Parties to a Cheque 

_ The issue of a cheque concerns three persons : {a) the drawer, 
».e., the person who addresses the order to the banker, and by 
whom or in avhose name the instrument is signed ; (i) the draxoee, 
re., the banker to whom the order is addressed ; (c) the payee, i.e., 
the person to whom or to whose order the drawer wishes the money 
to be paid. 

12 
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In the specimen given below, Thomas Robinson is tlij drawer. 
The Norlhcrn Bank is the drawee, and James Brown is the payee. 
As the provisions of tlie Act relative to bills appty gr. tcrally to 


i No. 792630. Northtown, Isi Scplembcr, 19... j 

I THE NORTHERN BANK, LIMITED, 

i Nortlitown, 

: Pa5' A/r James Browit or Order 

: One hundred pounds 

I ;£100 : 0 : Od. Thomas Robinson. ] 

cheques, the rights and liabilities of tlie drawer, drawee, and 
indorser of a cheque are technically comparable %vith those of the 
drawer, drawee, and indorser of a bill payable upon demand. There 
are, however, certain important differences, which arise from the 
fact that a cheque is never accepted. Whereas the holder of a 
demand bill which has been accepted can proceed against the 
acceptor as w’ell as the drawer, the holder of a cheque can proceed 
only against the drawer ; the drawee of a cheque is never liable 
on the instrument to the holder. The drawer of a cheque is the 
party ultimately liable, whereas the drawer of an accepted bill 
I payable on demand is liable only if the acceptor does not pay. 

The Order to the Bank must be Unconditional 

The cheque must be an unconditio7ial order to pay. If the 
drawer imposes any condition upon the drawee banker, e.g., by 
stating in the instrument that it is to be paid only on condition 
that a receipt on the instrument is duly completed by the payee, 
then it is not a cheque. But the drawer may impose a condition 
on the payee, e.g., by requiring on the face. of the cheque that an 
attached receipt is to be duly signed and stamped before presentment 
for payment. It is only the order to pay that must be uncon- 
ditional to comply with the definition. 

A cheque is not invalid merely because it bears on its face an 
indication of tire account to be debited, e.g., " No. 1 Account ” or 
" White Lion Account ”, or because it bears some indication of the 
tramaction it is intended to settle, e.g., “ Pay John Broum (Rent 
of 17 Northend Road) or order 

“ Writing ” is Essential 

A cheque must be in writing, which legally includes rvriting in 
mk, or lead-pencU, or print (see s. 2), or typewriting, or writing 
y by any other mechanical process. 
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Nevertheless, the use of ordinary lead-pencil is discouraged by 
bankers, because \vriting in lead-pencil can so easily be altered 
or niay become indecipherable. Hence, cheques drawn in lead- 
pencil a-,e usually returned to the drawer for confirmation, though 
cheques completed with a copying or indelible pencil are paid 
without question. 

“ Addressed by One Person to Another (a Banker) ” 

The order to pay embodied in a cheque must be addressed by 
one person to another, who musfbe a hanker. Person, as provided 
by s. 2, “ includes a body of persons whether incorporated or 
not ”, i.e., it includes one or more individuals, or a corporation 
sole or aggregate. But in all cases the drawer and the drawee must 
be distinct legal persons, so that a draft drawn by a bank branch on 
its head office, or vice versa, is not a cheque, for head office and 
branch of the same bank are for this purpose legally regarded as 
one entity. (See Chapter 22.) 

A Cheque must be Signed by the Drawer 

The cheque must be signed by the person giving it, i.e., the 
drawer. But the signature may be written by the drawer himself 
himself or by any person acting under his authoritj’-, so long as an 
agent so signing clearly indicates tliat he signs for the named 
drawer in a representative capacity, and so excludes his personal 
liability. 

The signature need not be the actual name of the drawer, but 
may be a trade or assumed name or the name of a partnership 
(s. 23). A person cannot, except in rare circumstances, be held 
liable in respect of his signature on a cheque if the signature has 
been forged or written thereon without his autlrority. (See p. 93.) 

Bankers will not, in the absence of a special agreement and 
indemnity, pay cheques on which the drawer’s signature is whoUy 
impressed by a rubber or metal stamp, for it is impossible to ensure 
that such a signature was impressed by the drawer himself or by 
his authority. 


Meaning of “ Payment on Demand ” 

10. (1) A 1)111 is payable on demand — 

(n) Which is e.ypressed to be payable on demand, or at sight, or 
on presentation ; or 

[b) In which no time lor payment is expressed. 

In general, cheques are drawn '* Pay Thomas Brown or order ”, 
no time for payment being expressed. It is not certain whether an 

5 — B.3$S 
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instrument providing that presentment shall be made v 
prescribed period or before a specified date, or making p 
conditional upon the completion of an attached receipt, is ; 
on demand nothin the meaning of this section. ■ 

The Order must be for “ A Sum Certain in Money ” 

As in the case of a bill, the sum payable by a cheque is a sum 
certain in money, even though it is required to be paid : (a) noth 
interest ; (6) according to an indicated rate of exchange ; or 
(c) according to a rate of exchange to be ascertained as directed by 
the cheque (s. 9). 

Although a cheque would presumably be valid if dra%vn payable 
by instalments (s. 9), bankers would not pay such an instrument, 
as it is impracticable to do so. 

As a rule, the amount of a cheque is stated in both words and 
figures, but where there is a discrepancy between the two, the sum 
denoted by words is the amount payable [s. 9 (2)]. 

Bankers usually pay cheques bearing the amount in words only, 
but return cheques bearing the amount in figures only, \vith answer 
" Amount required in words Such a cheque should not be paid 
on re-presentment unless it appears to have been properly com- 
pleted, by the drawer or unless an indemnity is given by the 
collecting banker. 

If the amoimt given in words differs from that given in figures, 
the cheque should be returned marked, " Words and fibres differ ”, 
though some bankers toII pay the amount in words if it is less than 
the amount given in figures. 

Mistakes in specif 5 dng the amount to be paid are frequently 
made by customers in drawing cheques, but pa 5 mient should not 
be refused if the drawer’s intention is plain on the face of the 
instrument. Thus the omission of some or all of the words 
” pounds ”, “ shillings ” and “ pence ” is not sufficient to justify 
the return of a cheque if the amount in words agrees with the 
amount in figures, so that a cheque reading “ twenty-five l/6d.”, 
or " twenty-five one shilling and sixpence ” may be paid if the 
amount in figures is " £25. Is. 6d.” 

Payment must be “ to Order ” or “ to Bearer ” 

From s. 7 (p. 80), it rvill be seen that, if a cheque is not payable 
to bearer and no payee is indicated, the banker is entitled to return 
it marked " Payee’s name required ”, although it is usual to regard 

a cheque drawn “ Pay or order ” as being payable 

to the order of the drarver and to require his indorsement as a 
discharge. 

A cheque payable to bearer usually runs simply, “ Pay 

bearer ”, or it may be drawn " Pay Thomas Robinson or bearer 


ithin a 


.yment 

payable 
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Open cheques so drawn may safely be paid to anyone presenting 
them for encashment and no indorsement is necessary. Sometimes 
tlic words " or order ” printed oh the face of the cheque are deleted, 
and the words " or bearer ” substituted. If such an alteration is 
not confirmed by the signature or initials of the drawer, the cheque 
should bo returned marked “ Alteration requires drawer’s con- 
firmation 

A cheque may be made payable to two or more payees jointly, 
c.g., " Pay John Brown and Thomas Robinson ” ; or to alternative 
payees, c.g., " Pay John Brown or Thomas Robinson ” ; or to the 
holder of an office for the time being, c.g., " Pay the Town Clerk, 
Bedford, or order ”, in which case the cheque requires indorsement 
by tlic holder of that office for the time being. 

The Date of a Cheque 

The date on a cheque is not essential to its validity for, by s. 3 
(4fl), a bill (including a cheque) is not invalid merely because the 
date is omitted. 

Bankers usually return for completion cheques that do not bear 
a date, although, by virtue of s. 20. any person in possession of a 
cheque that is wanting in any material particular, including pre-- 
suraably the drawee banker, has a prima facie authority to fill up 
the omission in any way he thinks fit, subject to any limitations of 
authority given by the drawer. 

Overdue Cheques 

Although a date is not essential to the validity of a cheque, 
the date is important to a holder in certain circumstances, for, by 
s. 36 (3), a cheque becomes overdue for purposes of negotiation 
when it appears on tlic face of it to have been in circulation an 
unreasonable length of time — a question of fact to be determined 
by tlie circumstances of each case. If a cheque is negotiated after 
the lapse of a reasonable length of time, the holder takes it subject 
to equities, i.e., subject to any defects in the title of the person 
from whom he received it. 

In the absence of special circumstances, a cheque would probably 
be regarded as having been in circulation an unreasonable length 
of time from the point of view of its negotiability after the lapse 
of about ten days from its date of issue. 

This view was confirmed in a case in which tlie plaintiff, a licensed 
victualler, gave £15 on account to a man named Brown for a cheque 
for £50 payable to Brown’s order and dated twelve days previously. 
On presentation the cheque was dishonoured, and Brown, who had 
obtained it under false pretences, disappeared. The Judge held 
that the cheque was overdue when the plaintiff cashed it, and that 
it should have excited suspicion, as it had been in Brown's 
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possession for thirteen days, although he told the plaintiff that he 
wanted money. The plaintiff could not, therefore, recover from the • 
drawer. 

Liability of Par ties on Ovci^e_Che(iii^ 

Though a cheque may be overdue for purjioses of negotiation, 
it is not necessarily stale from the point of \ncw of payment by 
the banker. And because a cheque is stale for purposes of negotia- 
tion or payment, the drawer or an indorser is not necessarily freed 
from his liability on the instrument. 

The law go\'erning the pi'esentment of bills on demand in general 
is thus stated by s. 45 (2) ; — 

45. (2) \\2iero the bill is payable on dcmantl, then, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, presentment must be made wthin a rea.sonable 
time alter its issue in order to render the drawer liable, and within a 
reasonable time after its indorsement, in order to render the indorser 
liable. 

In determining what is a reasonable time, regard .shall be had to the 
nature of the bill, the usage of trade witli regard to similar bills, and the 
facts of the particular case. 

The words in italics arc important. The protdsions referred 
to are those in s. 46 (1), which defines the circumstances in which 
presentment for payment is excused, and in s. 74, which provides 
in effect that tlie drawer of a cheque is not as conffpletely freed from 
liability by delay in presentment as is the drawer of an ordinary 
bill of exchange payable on demand, viz : — 

74. Subject to the provisions of this Act — 

(1) ^Vhere a cheque is not presented lor pa 3 'mcnt witliin a reasonable 
time of its issue, and the drawer or the person on whose account it is 
drawn had the right at the time of such presentment as bct\vccn him and 
the banker to have the cheque paid and suffers actual damage through the 
, delay, he is discharged to the extent of such damage, that is to say, to. 

the extent to which such drawer or person is a creditor of such banker 
th to a larger amount than he woiiidrhave'‘been had such cheque been paid, 
umv (2) In determining what iS; a reasonable time regard shall bo had to - 
or ‘he nature of the instrument, the usage Of trade and of bankers, and tlie 
amotfts of the particular case. ^ 

‘(3) The holder of such cheque as to which such drawer or person 
Paymtscharged shall be a creditor, in lieu of such drawer or person, of 
hanker to the extent of such discharge, and entitled to recover the 

to bearer . ' 

it marked '• by s. 45, the dyawer of a bill on demand (other than a 
a cheque dS-u indorser oft any bill on demand, are both discharged 
to the order by delay in\ presentment for payment (unless such 
discharge, excused un«(er s. 46), tlie effect of s. 74 is that the 
A cheque paeque is notXdischarged by delay in presentment 
bearer ”, or it iit of any dan\ge he suffers through the delay. 
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the case cheque f or /laO 

was rrililaid for a period o f th ree years. Op b eint^ discove red, .it 
ui5s'~prcscnr^'~Io^ r>avir. ont by the p laintiffs {who were indorsees) 
andjvas disli'd nour ed. 'nie_Coiirt of Appeal for Northern Ire land 
held thal^ soTar as the dTawcT^a BilTt^ vasjiQn' Cerncd, th e effect 
oI^T 74 Wiis llfTakc clieques out~6rthc operation of s. 45. and t h at. 
so long as'nic l;lrav\'erdiad'''su?lei^^ actu al damag e throu gh the 
3elay~tu~})fcscntmcntv hc-wag' not dls^arge’d. 
'''"Tlfe'nglS'^T^cfion'on'a simple contract debt, including a cheque 
or bill, is not barred for six j'cars, which period, begins to run in 
the case of a cheque from its date, or from its date of issue, whichever 
is the later. It follows that, although a banker will not pay a 
cheque which is over six or twelve months old, tlie holder may 
enforce pajunent thereof against the drawer at any time wthin 
six years of the date or date of issue of the cheque ; and will succeed 
except to the extent to which the drawer has suffered damage by the 
delay in demanding payment. 

The drawer would be prejudiced, and the holder could not 
succeed against him, if the drawer had had sufficient funds at the 
bank to meet the cheque, but before the presentment and after tire 
expiration of a reasonable time, the bank had failed. In such a case, 
the holder could only prove in the winding-up of th'e bank, for if 
he were allowed to succeed against the drawer for the full amount, 
the latter would lose more by the delay in presenting the cheque 
than he would have done if it had been presented and paid within 
a reasonable time of its issue. Moreover, if the drawer had no funds 
to his credit, but was authorized to overdraw, the drawer would 
still be discharged ; but tlic holder could not prove against the 
banker's estate. 


What is a Crossed Cheque ? 

76. (1) Wliero a cheque tears across its face an addition of — 

(o) The words " and company ’’ or any abbreviation thereof 
between two parallel transverse lines, either rvith or without 
the words “ not negotiable ’’ ; or 

(6) Two parallel transverse lu'cs simply, cither with or without the 
words “ not negotiable " ; ■, 

that addition constitutes a crossing, and the cheque is crossed generally. 

(2) Where a cheque bears acrossj its face an addition of the name 
of a banker, cither with or without the words •• not negotiable that 
addition constitutes a crossing, and yhe cheque is crossed specially and 
to that banker. 

The two parallel transverse lines that constitute a general 
crossing may be written, printed, or perforated across the face of the 
cheque. . | 
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Whether the lines are accompanied or not by words such as 
“ & Co.”, ‘‘ and company ”, " Not negotiable ”, “ Not negotiable . . . 
& Co.”, it is the lines alone that constitute the crossing. Although 
the additional words may have a certain effect, they are not an 
essential part of the crossing, nor do they constitute a crossing if the 
transverse lines are absent. 

The name of a banker that constitutes a special crossing may 
be written, stamped, or perforated across the face of a cheque, 
and may appear alone or wdth transverse lines, or with any of tlie 
additional words mentioned above. 

The words “ a/c payee ” have no statutory significance. Though 
they may appear in or close to a crossing, they are not part of it and 
neither add to nor detract from its effect. 

Effect of the Words “ Not Negotiable ” 

The words “ Not negotiable" are the only ones rec-/gnized by 
the Act as having any special effect when added to k crossing. 

81. Where a person takes a crossed cheque which b^axs on it the 
words “ not negotiable ”, he shall not have and shall nr J be capable of 
giving a better title to the cheque than that which the pc ,50n from whom 
he took it had. - ■’ 

The operation of the words " Not negotiable ” is in no way to 
restrict toe transfer of a cheque. The words merely remove from a 
cheque the characteristic of negotiability (see ^age 71), rvith the 
effect that any person who innocently takes a cneque crossed ” Not 
negotiable " which has been stolen or lost, car .not enforce pa 3 rment 
of the cheque nor, as against the true owner, etain moneys received 
by him in respect of the instrument. / I | 

But, if ftere is no question of defective title, a cheque bearing 
the words “ Not negotiable ” may circulate in exactly the same way 
as a cheque that does not bear such -words 

} 

general Crossings 
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Cheques that arc not Transferable 

A cheque crossed " Not negotiable ” must be distinguished from 
one that is not transferable in its origin or by indorsement because 
of the -insertion' of words prohibiting transfer or indicating an inten- 
tion that iLshall not be transferable [s. 8 (1)], e.g., a cheque drawn 
payable to ' Thomas Robinson ow/y 

A cheaac crossed " Not negotiable ” can be paid even though 
it bears i vidcncc of having been transferred, subject to the fact, 
that, if there is any defect in the title of one of the holders, then 
that holder and subsequent liolders will be liable to recoup the true 
owner. But a ” Not transferable ” cheque must be paid only to 
the specified payee. Should, such a cheque, bearing evidence of 
having - been transferred, be collected dr paid by a banker, the 
collecting banker will render himself liable for negligence if it be 
shown that his customer had a defective” title, and the paying 
banker for disobe}’ing the mandate of the drawer. 

Effect of a Crossing 

Unless the words “Not negotiable ” are added, a general or 
special crossing has no effect whatsoever upon the full negotiability 
of a cheque ; it merely restricts the manner in which the cheque is 
to be collected and paid. The general effect, so far as concerns the 
paying banker, is tliat he must not pay the cheque except to another 
hanker, and, if a banker is named in the crossing, then only to the 
bariker named. 

If a crossed cheque is paid over the counter to anyone other than 
a b, anker, the banker paying it will be liable to the true owner of the 
insixument in the event of the funds being paid to a warongful holder. 

Accordingly, anyone crossing a cheque is assured that, if it is 
lost or stolen, it cannot be paid by a banker other-wise than in 
accordance with tire crossing without his ruiming the risk of having 
to pay the money again to the true orvner. The addition of the 
words " Not negotiable ” is an added safeguard, for anyone ,wiro 
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takes a cheque so luarked takes it at his own risk, and no title to 
the instrument can be obtained by or through any holder who is not 
entitled to it. 

The effect of a crossing applies equally to a hearer as to an order 
cheque, so that a bearer cheque crossed " Not negotiable ” loses 
its full negotiability. The fact that a crossed cheque is payable to 
bearer merety dispenses \rith the necessit 3 ^ for indorsement. 


Power to Gross a Cheque 


77 . ( 1 ) A cheque may be crossed generally or specially by the drawer. 

(2) Where a cheque is uncrossed, the holder may cross it generally 
or specially. 

(3) Where a cheque is crossed generally, the holder may cross it 
specially. 

(4) Where a cheque is crossed generally or specially, the holder may 

add the words " not negotiable - 

(5) Where a cheque is crossed specially, the banker to whom it is 
crossed may again cross it specially to another banker ,‘or collection. 

(6) Where an uncrossed cheque, or a cheque crossed generally, is sent 
to a banker for collection, he may cross it specially to hin seif. 


78. A crossing authorized by this Act is a material part of the 
cheque ; it shall not be lawful for any person to obliterate or, except 
as authorized by this Act, to add to or alter the crossing. 

In accordance with the provisions of s. 77 (3 and f>), every 
banker in practice makes a point of crossing either to himt elf br to 
another banker for collection all cheques paid in for colleQ'tifln,,so 
as to" ensure that the proceeds of the cheques \rill be paid''^^ 
banker named in the crossing and to no other. ^ \ 

As a crossing is a material part of a cheque, it cannot be A ^tered 
otherwise than is sanctioned by s. 77. Hence, a banker shorn not 
pay any. cheque on which the crossing (including, of coursa\ ^he 
words “ Not negotiable ”) h’as been materially altered or oblite^ ’j^^gg. 

“ Opening ” a Crossing 

The drawer may cancel or neutralize or, as it is technid 
termed, "^open ” the crossing on a cheque, by writing the wJ 
" Pay cash ” or " Please pay cash ” across the top of the chequ^ 
alongside the crossing, and adding his signature under the wo? 
Cancellation is often done when a crossing is originally printed 
the cheque, so as to enable the drawer or the paji-ee (who poss 
has no banking account) to obtain cash over the coimter. 

The practice is not sanctioned by the Act, and, although it 
received some recognition by the Courts, it should be stroj 
discouraged because of the risk to the paying banker that 
initials or the signature of the drawer have been forged bj^ som( 
who has found or stolen the instrument. If a cheque of this 
scription is presented for encashment bj' the drawer himself, o’ 

i 
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a payee who is well known to the banker, the risk is "slight, but a 
banker would undoubtedly be liable to the true oumer of the instru- 
ment, and unable to debit his customer, if the cancelling signature or 
initials of the drawer proved to be forged. 

For these reasons, bankers insist that no opening of a crossing 
win be recognized by them unless the alteration is accompanied by 
the full signature of the drawer, and then only if the cheque is 
presented for encashment by the drawer himself or by his knoum 
agent. 

Inchoate or Incomplete Cheques 

By \drtue of s. 20, the person to whom an inchoate cheque is 
handed by the drawer for completion has prima facie authority to 
complete it in respect of the date, name of the payee and amount ; 
and, if the completion is effected in a reasonable time and strictly in 
accordance with the authority given at the time of issue, the drawer 
cannot thereafter object. Nevertheless, if a cheque wanting in some 
material particular is presented for payment by anyone other than 
the drawer, the pajdng banker should not permit the holder to 
insert the missing details, but, in the interests of himself and of the 
drawer, should return the cheque with an answer indicating that 
certain essentials are absent. 

If an inchoate document, subsequently completed as a cheque, 
Ms to be valid, it must (by s. 20) be delivered by the signer iii order that 
it may be converted into a cheque, and it must also be " filled up 
! within a reasonable time, and strictly in accordance with the 
* authority given ”. NeverAeless, s. 20 further proMdes that, if an 
instrument which has been delivered for the purpose of completion 
comes after completion into the hands of a holder in due course, it 
will be valid and effectual in his hands even though it has not been 
completed in conformitj'’ witli these provisions. 

The drarver of a cheque therefore runs considerable risk if he 
issues a signed cheque wthout filling in the amount and the payee’s 
name, for, if a larger amount is filled in and the cheque is subse- 
quently presented for payment by a holder in due course, the latter 
may be in a position to enforce payment, 
i But payment can be enforced only by a holder in due course, 

1 or anyone claiming through him. Thus in Paine v. Sevan and 
Sevan, 1914, a person signed a blank cheque and handed it to a 
clerk to fill in the name of the payee. The clerk filled in the name 
^ of another person who did not give value, but obtained payment 
of the cheque. It was held that the drawer was not estopped as 
against the payee {who, not having given value, was not a holder 
in due course) from saying that it was uTongly filled up as regards 
\ the pa 3 ’-ee’s name, and was therefore entitled to recover from him. 
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To avoid difficulties of this kind, and also to pro\dde against 
material alterations of the amount such as are discussed below, 
cheques handed to an agent or employee for completion are some- 
times stamped across the face \vith words such as " Under ten 
pounds ”, or “ Not over twenty pounds Although such words 
have no statutorj^ significance, a banker who paid more than the 
sum specified would probably be unable to debit his customer. 

.Effect of Material Alteration 

By ss. 64 and 78, any alteration of the date, sum payable, place 
of payment or crossing on the face of a cheque is malerial, and, unless 
the alteration is made with the drawer’s consent (as indicated, for 
example, by his signature or initials) , tlie cheque cannot be debited 
to his account, since the alteration renders the cheque void except 
as against the party who has himself made, authorized or assented 
to the alteration, and subsequent indorsers. 

This general rule is subject to three exceptions : (n) that a holder 
in due course can enforce payment according to its original tenor of 
a cheque that bears a non-appareni alteration ; (6) that the crossing 
on a cheque can be added to by a holder and by a collecting banker 
in accordance with the provisions of s. 77 ; and (c) that the drawer 
of a cheque, the amount of which has been fraudulently altered, 
may not be able to refuse to be debited therewith if he has care- 
lessly facilitated the alteration. (See Chapter'15.) 

The effect of these provisions was illustrated in a case when a 
person who claimed to have a banking account in the country drew 
a cheque for a small sum and obtained the indorsement of a friend 
in London to enable him to cash the cheque at the indorser's London 
bank. Having obtained his friend’s indorsement, the drawer 
raised the amount of the cheque, signed the alteration, and obtained 
cash for the larger amount from the London bank, which relied on 
its customer’s indorsement. The cheque was subsequently returned 
with the answer “ Account Closed ", by which, time the drawer had 
disappeated. 

The cashing bank sought to recover the amount of the cheque 
from the indorser, but he repudiated liability for any amount 
exceeding the original sum drawm. Legally, be was not hable even 
for this sum for, by s. 64, the material alteration of the cheque 
discharged him from liability ; and as the alteration was apparent, 
the bank could not rely on the proviso to s. 64, which entitles a 
holder in due course to enforce payment according to an altered 
instrument’s original tenor only if the alteration is not apparent. 

A banker paying a cheque should see that any alteration thereon 
is confirmed by initials or preferably the signature of the drawer. 
4Vhen a cheque is signed by more than one person, or on behalf of 
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a limited company, partnership or other body, any material altera- 
tion should be confirmed by the initials or signatures of all the 
persons signing. Alterations on cheques signed by two parties to- 
a joint account should be duly initialled or signed by both parties 
unless either party has authority to sign cheques alone, in which; 
case the initials or signature of either will suffice and that person 
need not be the party who originally signed. Similarly, where any 
two directors have power to sign cheques on behalf of a company, 
an alteration may be confirmed by the initials or signatures of any 
two directors and not necessarily those who originally signed. 

A banker should not accept the initials or signature of a secretary 
alone in confirmation of an alteration on a company’s cheques, 
unless the secretary alone has power to issue and sign cheques for 
the company, which would be uncommon. / 

Cheques drawn " or order ” are frequently altered to " or 
bearer ”, and so made transferable by delivery without indorse- 
ment. This alteration is permissible only if made by the drawer, 
and should be confirmed by his initials or signature (or by the 
initials and signatures of all the drawers, if there are more than one). 
On the other hand, the payee or indorsee of a cheque may alter the 
words " or bearer ” to " or order ”, or cross out the words “ or 
bearer ” if they appear, thereby maMng the instrument payable to 
order. This latter alteration, altliough not covered by the Act, is 
sanctioned by custom. 

Examples of unusual material alterations sufficient to affect the 
validity of a cheque if made without the drawer’s' consent are the 
deletion of the words " Not negotiable ” forming part of a crossing 
(s. 78), and the alteration of the name of the branch on which the 
cheque is drawn [s. 64 (2)]. 

Cancellation of a Cheque 

By s. 63 (see Chapter 20), a cheque is discharged when it is 
intentionally cancelled by the holder or his agent, in which case 
any party liable on the cheque is entirely freed from liability. 
Cancellation may be effected by cancelling the drawer’s signature, 
by totally destroying the cheque, by tearing it up, or by marking 
it clearly in some %vay across the face \vith the intention that it shall ' 
tliereafter be regarded as cancelled. In practice, banks cancel paid 
cheques by crossing out the drawer’s signature and usually also by 
stamping the word ” Paid ” across the face. 

tVhen cancellation is made intentionally bj'" the holder, the 
drawer and any indorsers prior to the holder are discharged, but, 
by s. 63, a cancellation is inoperative if it is made unintentionally, 
or by mistake, or without the authority of the holder. If, for 
example, a bank cashier by mistake cancels the signature of the 
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drawer o( a cheque, tlie cheque is not discharged, and the cancclla- 
tiaii may l>e annulled bv the cashier’s writing on the cheque some 
such words jis “ Canci'iled in error at Northtown branch, J. R. 
Tiiomson, Cadilcr ” 

^Mutilation of a Cheque 

A cheque piutdaU'd when it bears ctudence of having been 
torn or when on.i- part of it is missing. Mutilation of this kind 
mat' be arcRicTi’.i', or ii maj' indicate that it had been the intention 
of the drawer or of the holder to cancel or annul the cheque, but 
that the picroi had thereafter been fraudulcntty appropriated, 
pasfetl together and negotiated or presented for payment. A 
banltcr to whom a mutilated cheque is pre.scntcd should, therefore, 
refuse payment unless the mutilation is confinncd by the signature 
or miti:il.- of the drawer, or by the signature of the collecting banker. 
Mutilated cheques not so confinned should be returned with tlic 
:ut,''Wer " ^^utlir.l^on requirc.s confirmation ” or simply “ Cheque 
mutilated ”. 


Payment of Debts by Cheque 

Tlicro is no obligation on the part of a creditor to accept payment 
by cheque •, he is free to refuse a cheque and to demand payment 
in leg.a! fender. If he accepts a cheque without demur, he will be 
pri' I'.med to have accepted the mstrument as conditional payment 
of whaf is due to him. 


Tliis mean.s that, unless there arc circumstance' .'bowing that a 
clicque i.s accepted unconditionally in final discharge of a debt, 
ihe <lebt i" revived if tiie cjieque is not honoured when prc.'entcd 
to the drav/ct banh.er : imt, until pra-'cntmeul has been made and 
payment h,'... refu-ed, the creditor h.as no right to -.iie the 
deiitor f<ir the money due. 

,\' alr< ::dy t p. 127j. tlv holder of a cla'qu** retains his 

right of ewtinu on th.e iri.sinnn'mt until six veam from its original 


d.itc or from the dat*' of is'-w'. In: 
pivnieiit within ‘.'••a •.naMe tinn 
c 4, at, ,o-d v.-ill tp 
any danru'c ' n'i-"' bv th'’ drawi r 

Th" ofn ; t>- -J .i'd.'tu, V 


neghxt on his part to obtain 
will coripletety discharge .an 
%(; th<- dr.iwcr to tb.o extait of 
tJireucb tin* dchiV (s. 7-4). 

cv?i«xm ,t {■'mque li.e. H-s-n t then 
thnuA) th'' rearw lee no* la'rn 



'r i.t'T. a «vh'r<- tlw cinque £■ -l or mh.jppco- 
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• b-W. -h n1'-' pj f tlwr than tlm ct'A'.inr 
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_ drawer, having thus paid once, cannot be called upon by his creditor 
to pay a second time, and in such circumstances the remedy of the 
creditor is against the finder or thief who has wrongly obtained 
payment of the instrument. 

Payment by Cheque through the Post 

The general rule of law is that, as between the sender and the 
addressee, any loss that arises from sending a cheque by post wiU 
fall upon the person who first makes the Post Office his agent for the 
purposes of the payment. In the majority of cases, the Post Ofiice 
is the agent of the sender, for it is he who usually decides to pay in 
this way. When such is the case, the sender must bear any loss 
that ensues if the cheque is lost or stolen before it reaches the 
addressee. 

On the other hand, there may be circumstances which make 
the Post Office the agent of the creditor, i.e., the person to receive 
the mone 5 '', ^ where he expressly or impliedly requests that pay- 
ment shaU be made by cheque forwarded to him by post. In such 
a case, delivery of the cheque to the Post Office by the sender is 
regarded as delivery to the agent of the creditor, so the creditor 
must bear any loss that arises during the time when the cheque is 
in the hands of the Post Office. 

Even tlien, the creditor may not have to bear the loss if the 
method of payment adopted by the sender differs in any material 
way from that prescribed by the creditor. Thus, if the creditor 
asks for a crossed cheque to be sent to him by post, but the debtor 
sends an uncrossed cheque, or sends the cheque by hand instead of 
by post, then the debtor will probably have to stand any loss that 
arises, e.g,, if the cheque is stolen and in due course paid by the 
drawee banker. 

Every such case has to be decided according to its particular 
circumstances, and the mere fact that pa 3 nnents have regffiarly 
been made through the post over a period of j'-ears does not imply 
that the creditor has authorized future payments to be made in 
that way [Pennington v. Crossley, 1897). ' 

Even when a cheque has reached tire creditor, it is merely a 
conditional payment, whether the Post Office is the agent of the 
sender or of the creditor, for, as already pointed out, the debt 
against which the cheque is drarvn is at once revived when the 
cheque is dishonoured, unless there is an agreement by the creditor 
that the cheque itself shall be regarded as a final and conclusive 
settlement, in which case there is a right of action on the cheque only. 



CHAPTER 14 
INDORSEMENTS 

The term ^ indorsement ” is not defined by the Bills of Exchange 
Act, but, in reference to bills and cheques, it may be tahen to 
mean the signature on a bill or cheque pa 5 ’'able to order by which 
^e transferor (who on sigmng becomes an hidorser) signifies his 
mtention to pass tire instrument and any rights coimected with it 
to the iransfcree or indorsee. 

To be legally effective, an indorsement must consist of the 
signature of toe person entitled to indorse, signed by himself or by 
agent. The authentic or authorized signature 
should be obtained on all cheques or bills nego- 
a e y him so that he may be held liable to subsequent holders 


Requisites of a Valid Indorsement 

' Z™ toe bill itself and be signed by the 

signature of the indorser on the biU, 
wthout additional words, is sufficient. 

a hin 'vritten on an allonge, or on a “ copy ” of 

rccosrmVf^^ uegobated in a country- where " copies " are 

§ ed, IS deemed to be written on the bill itself. 

indorsement of the entire bill. A partial 
transfer +n indorsement which purports to 

which niimor^ n. part only oi the amount payable, or 

severafk' toansfer the bill to two or more indorsees 

severally, does not operate as a negobation of the bill. 

Sdorse^ torn or more payees or 

indoreinp hnc partners all must indorse, unless the one 

indorsing has authority to indorse for the others. 

^ ^ payable to order, the payee or indorsee is 

the bflfis ^ name is misspelt, he may indorse 

signature desenbed adding, if he think fit, his proper 


( 5 ) 


( 6 ) 


indoreemen^ two or more indorsements on a bill, each 

■nhich it toe order, in 

ppears on the bill, until the contrary is proved. 


made in blank or special 
also contain terms making it restrictive, 


It may- 


promise in writinRTo ^ separate 

by a -ienarite in indorse, or an assignment of a bill or note 

j,.p meaus an indorsement complcicd by delivery, toe 
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signature of the payee or indorsee on the back of a bill or cheque 
is not an indorsement unless the signer has given effect thereto by 
delivering the instrument. 

Although it is usual for indorsements to be made on the hack of 
bills and cheques, s. 32 (1) provides that an indorsement shall be 
" written on the bill itself ”, so an indorsement written on the face 
of a bill or cheque is in order if it is identifiable as such. 

An " allonge ”, referred to in s. 32 (1), is a piece of paper 
attached (by gumming or pasting) to one end of a bill or cheque 
to provide space for furtlicr indorsements when the instrument has 
been negotiated several times and bears numerous signatures. The 
first indorsement on an allonge should be partly on the bill and 
partly on the allonge. 

A copy is a reproduction of tire bib, including the face of the 
instrument and any indorsements appearing on the back. Under 
the last indorsement copied a line is drawn and the words ” So far 
copy ” are added, any subsequent indorsements being \vritten under 
tile line. Copies are not recognized in tliis country unless they 
form part of a bill in a set as provided by s. 71 (see Chapter 10), 
but in those countries where copies are recognized Toom for 
additional indorsements is sometimes found on a copy or copies 
of the original bill. 

In connection with s. 32 (3), the custom whereby dividend 
warrants payable to two or more persons maj>' be indorsed by any 
one of the parties is expressly preserved by s. 97 (3) . (See Chapter 22.) 

Classes of Indorsements 

The Act refers to seven classes of indorsement : {a) Indorsements 
in blank ; {b) Special indorsements ; (c) Partial indorsements ; 
{d) Conditional indorsements ; (e) Restrictive indorsements ; 

if) indorsements negativing or limiting tlie liability of the indorsers ; 
(g) Facultative indorsements, i.c., waiving some or all of the holder's 
duties. 

Indorsements in Blank and Special Indorsements 

34. (1) An indorsement in blank specifies no indorsee, and a bill 
so indorsed becomes payable to bearer. 

(2) A special indorsement specifies the person to whom, or to whose 
order, the bill is to be payable. 

(3) The provisions of this Act relating to a payee apply with the 
necessary modifications to an indorsee under a special indorsement. 

(4) When a bill has been indorsed in blank, any holder may convert 
the blank indorsement into a special indorsement by writing above the 
indorser's signature a direction to pay the bill to or to the order of himself 
or some other person. 
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Examples ol a special indorsement on a cheque payable to 
Thomas Robinson would be ; 


or : 


" Pay the Acme Cycle Company, Ltd., 

Tliomas Robinson ”, 

” Pay J.imes Brown or Order, 

Thomas Robinson 


The indorsement of the company in the first case and of James 
Brown in the second is necessarj' befoTC the cheque can be dis- 
charged or transferred to another holder. 

An example of an indorsement in blank would be the signature 
" Thomas Robinson ” on the back of a clicqne or bill payable to 
. " Mr. Tliomas Robinson or order ”, the signature indicating that 
Thomas Robinson discharges the instnimcnt in return for 
payment, or that he transfers his rights therein to some person 
unnamed. 

In accordance with s. 8 (3), a bill or cheque on which tlic only or 
Iasi indorsement is an indorsement in blank is payable to bearer, and 
thereafter no indorsement is nccessaiyf. But if the only or last 
indorsement in blank on a bill or cheque originally payable to order 
is followed by a special indorsement, the instrument again becomes 
payable to order. For this reason, a special indorsement on an 
instrument originally payable to order is said to control or override 
a previous indorsement in blank. A special indorsement on a bill 
draum payable to bearer has no effect and does not make tlic instru- 
ment payable to order. 

A special indorsement may be made by the payee or by any 
indorser, whUe, in accordance with s. 34 (4), any holder of a bill or 
cheque originally payable io order may convert the last blank 
indorsement thereon into a special indorsement, and thereby make 
the instrument phjnble to order, although by reason of the blank 
indorsement it hadWcorae payable to bearer. 

Sometimes the holder of a bill or cheque that is not payable to 
lum takes advantage the provisions of s. 34 (4) to avoid the 
habilities of an indorser Nlw making the instrument payable to an 
indorsee ivithout affixing^^is own signature. Suppose Thomas 
Robinson comes into posse^on of an order cheque on which the 
•?p ^^dorser is Henry Amord. Robinson may VTite the words 

Pay James Brorni or order w above Plenry Arnold’s signature, 
and so ensure that, while the cheque will not be paid unless it is 
mdorsed by Brown, he himself ^411 not be liable as an indorser 
signature does not app^r on the cheque. Nevertheless, 
Robinson is liable as a transferor bV delivery in accordance nith 
s. 58 (3). (See Chapter 11.) 
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Partial Indorsements 

Partial indorsements [s. 32 (2)], are rarely seen in practice, but 
examples would be special indorsements in the following terms on a 
cheque for £100 : " Pay Thomas Robinson or order sixty pounds ”, 
or " Pay Thomas Robinson sixty pounds and James Brown forty 
pounds Both indorsements may operate as an authority to receive 
payment of the amount specified, but are invalid as a negotiation 
of the bill, so that the indorsees can neither sue on the instrument 
nor further indorse in order to transfer the property tlrerein. 


Conditional Indorsements 


A Conditional Indorsement is not defined by the Act, but is 
an indorsement that malres the transfer of the property in a cheque 
or bill by the indorser to the indorsee dependent upon the fulfilment 
of a stated condition ; e.g . ; — 


“ Pay Thomas Robinson or order on the arrival of s.s. 
Majestic at Montreal, 


James Brown ”, 


" Pay Thomas Robinson if he marries Anne Taylor, 

James Brown ”. 


As between the indorser and the indorsee the condition would 
presumably be operative, so that an indorsee who receives payment 
of the instrument without fulfilment of the condition may be 
regarded merely as having received the money in trust for the 
indorser. But s. 33 protects the payer of a cheque or bill in such 
circumstances by providing that : — 

33. Where a hni purports to he indorsed conditionally the condition 
may he disregarded hy the payer, and pa 3 rment to the indorsee is valid 
■whether the condition has been fulfilled or not. 


This pro'sdsion is clearly of advantage to bankers, who would 
usually have no means of satisfying themselves whether a condition 
imposed by an indorser bad been fulfilled or not. It would be 
^o^cal to affect the payer of a bill or cheque with a condi'don in an 
indorsement when the order addressed to that payer by the drawer 
cannot he made conditional. On the other hand, the section 
provides that the power to disregard a condition in an indorsement 
is optional, so that the payer may if he chooses refuse payment until 
he has proof that the condition has been fulfilled. 


.Restrictive Indorsements 

35. (1) An indorsement is restrictive which prohibits the further 
negotiation of the hill or which expresses that it is a mere authority 
to deal with the hill as thereby directed and not a transfer of the owner- 
ship thereof, as, for example, if a bill be indorsed " Pay D. only ”, or 
" Pay D. for the account of X.”. or “ Pay D. or order for collection 

i 



in thf CA'.t' of n coniiit’.nn vl nt. no t- 

on the p.ijnm; hnnki r lo th ii th^- trnn M n ?> irirUve isvh'T-t“ 
tTvent :>rc observed. :>.Ulic'n;;h he -honld not jm%' ■vnthont innutry w 
cheque or hill which i, t<- tsiravilv nnhn'-nl to /ref.sfsi Vurf/tei- 
tmnc/f^, but, which, tuvc-rthdc .. h*-\x^ t'viih-nee oi • uV itp'.etit 
xtcftotiatiott in the form of on*' or more inilor eiiu-tit-' folhe.vjf'.f; th-’-* 
T»t5trictivc- itulon-cmcnl 

Restrictive imlorsenu’nt . frequently tni! with in pr.U’tsce nrc 
tlio^c whjch specify that the proceed-; of n rht-fpse are tn K' paid 
only to a fcjKscificd account, as m the followinq examples ; 

placed to the account of Junes Bro,. uith the 

Blankshirc Bonk, 

Joius Bro-,.’* 


To tin; credit of Brown anti Brown with the Alliance 
Bank, Manchester, 

Brown and Brown “. 

Bay to A., L. Turner’s A/c, 


Pjease place, to the credit of my account, 

's James Brown 
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' indorsements 

U none 

;L?rto jS’iV to 

udorsements and ^ the drawee Bank or 

aients. In the fi^t ^ ^^i^resented agents), but 

pay the cheque jjwely (or by their coUe^ing^ 
the Alliance Bank re p ^"^^^‘^wefer be the duty 

it is not his »„^^^Sed"vith. It to see that 

indorsement ^rthe proceeds of practice, the 

, of the banker co^edM^ ^P?”^i^^inSr^ing '• 

they are placed to this f^X °pro Blankshire 

collecting, bank wo^d ^ ,^th us, per p . 

“ Placed to the account j i +r. he restnc- 

Bank, Abel Moss, Manager^^.^^.^^^^^^^^t^^^^ ^ ^ . . 

Sometimes an additi ^^-^^tmg '^f^e returned by the 

tive may be regarded aj i^ ^ case may be re ____ 
discharge, and the o p^^orsement irregul , . payable 

drawee banker mari.ed i . ^on a cheque P Y 

'■'■"'tf^J&nson). . 

2. " Lodgment 8, jo.ee " ^ 

,1 additions to an ii^‘f?^®®JJ®»^and “ Received 
On fte other toni d,ed without pre)^' ;. eipt stamp is 
i„ •■, ■■ Pay cash ’ . tie last W over 

cash ” are in order, cheque is for £ 

required if the amo i+eative Indorsements 

to escape the nsual ^ gome or all o therein an 

where he may wish to waiv may m 

16 The drawer or . Iiolder ; 

express stipulation :-- j ^ting his oivn ^^^^'^^Jthe holder’s duties. 

^ (1) Negativing or ^ or aU a bill, 

«2) Waiving as r g payee or mdo 

' Thus,^ h Thomas .^fobmsomjb^^ ^{^shonow, he m_ y pp^^ his 

rvishes to escape liabjity m ,, ^^pj^gut J^vouM he enable to 

words ** sans fecouts , — ,^ra-n+ holder _ — the 
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Words such as “ sans reconrs ” refer only to liabilities on the hill : 
they v/onld not, for example, free an indorser from liability to the 
true OMTier for conversion,, or from habihty to subsequent 
if he dealt uuth a bill on which a material prior indorsement had 

been forged. _ n x 

An indorsement in which the signer waives some or all oi ms 
rights {i.e., to the performance by subsequent holders of certam 
duties) is known as a ” facultative" indorsement. Thus, in me 
following example, the indorser does not require the holder to ^ve 
him notice of dishonour if the bill is refused acceptance or pa 3 nment. 
(See Chapter 18 ) 

Pay James Brown or Order, 

William Robinson. ' 

{Notice of Dishonour waived.) 

Cancellation of an Indorsement 

An indorser (and all subsequent indorsers who have indorsed 
prior to the cancellation) ma}' avoid liability if bis signature is 
intentionally cancelled bj^ the holder or his agent [s. 63 (2)]. (See 
Chapter 18.) 

Bankers and Indorsements 

So far as a paying banker is concerned, the indorsement of the 
payee or indorsee is required on payment as evidence that a cheque 
or biU has been paid in accordance ivith the mandate of the 
customer. If the presenter of an order cheque refuses to sign the 
cheque in return for receiving the money, the banker should pay 
only on being given a receipt. 

Although a banker must protect the interests of his customers 
by seeing that indorsements are regular in form, he is not responsible 
for the autlmiliciiy of indorsements. 

The banker is not concerned with the correctness of indorse- 
ments on cheques or bills originally made payable to bearer. But 
he must see that all indorsements (not merely that of the payee) on 
cheques or bills originally made paamble to order are technically 
correct, and that any special indorsements on such instruments are 
folloived by the signatures of the specified indorse*^. 

If the pacing banker is not satisfied with an indorsement, he 

■ should return the instrument unpaid and marked “ Indorsement 

■ requires confirmation ” or " Indorsement irregular ”. If the instm- 
ment is presented for payment by the indorser in person, tlie banker 
should get him to correct any defect or verify the signature if it i= 
doubtful. If the banlrer knows that an indorsement is not in the 
liandwriting of the payee or indorsee, he should not pay the 
iiiStruinent without confirmation of the signature, but he cannot, 
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INC 0R5EMENTS 


“SSSiri t 

■St“u«S"^ - to 

^rJcTapi, tbe^paS-rSould immetoteg 


sWa appeg, 

rsl. and the indorsements. B of the 

ohow the relative spe^ ^ ^ appear fhst (e^£,-. ^i^ould 

he payee’s indorsement does P .-^^V^ayee’s signature 

Dill is crowded wi* to ensure corteot. 

trace the order o ^ Indorsem credit may 

actuaUy appears, and . customer insure that 

“ e 1 tough a 0>0<1SS™^ the hauw tof„ “e so that 

lot legally require stamped with the e received. 

- chlque is i^d°fii°;tW^whom the cheque 
can at any time hnoN 


the cheque is °^^ow hom whom 
le caii at any time 


v^au u-i. ' - * d- 

indorsements i„ mh, though toy argogd^^tte 

All indorsements sho impressed person purpog- 

in pencil or by r uSer to authorigg^to P , to 

impression is made hy pencil are d g^iiy bankers p Y 

inito sign. IjSSfor ^tatiom but 

liahihty to or bills which hear a v 

without questum ^ements in mk- n,t^siions on Banking 

followed by dther of Bankers m ^ents whoUy 

The Council of the In b discourages 

mete, Slh od ?• N „ aoootof;’, banker fairly entto^ 


toaemaiidmsucnc . entirely m PV, , 

Similarly, an iado«®^®^ough q«be vahd. indorsemente 

usually be accepted, alth g banker to ac P ^n for 

If a customer re^ne^^ ^^.‘'^fSilway compa^e^JJ"^ 

impressed wholly by ^^^e of take an nip 

cohectiou (as Bappeus ® ^ ther banker sko^ ^^e of the stamp^. 
large industrial him against improp 

from the customer to cov to af ^viU iuvanahll 

— ^ -. -n.„4.;mcr banker suoui^ . niers, as -uonber. 


trom xue t.u3vv./a* — ^ clinuia reiutjv. — acbeivmtrr-- 

“ The'’ collecting Banker h^ customers, ^ panker. 

lead pencil on cheeses p them ° . ^n which the aau 

he nut to the trouble of connr indorsement m i agent 

No objection can be wherein the indorsements on 

of the paVee is ^^^J^quently hap^ 

oT.official appears ^ai^ k authon y- 
behalf of a limited company 


principles of banking 

...... in t^e i— s^onM be " 

surname given as that of the paye name is not correctly 

orindorsee is correctly named or to ^vrite his name 



if he thinks fit. , ^ in full even if they are so 

Christian names need indoier’ chooses to give his 

given on the instrument . u spelling must correspond 

Christian name or names m ^ Moreover, the Christian 

exactly wth that on the although initials only 

be given in full m “ nS not snfflce for 

ate given on the instniment. indorsee’s name contams no 

an indorsement where the payee s or f indorsee’s name ' 

ssrrtor^/uLTtrfrad^^^^ 

Se" a tat etc., “g^^Vertilam " (for the Earl of Vemlam). 

Courtesy Titles . , ^ • j„.r-pTnPTit should he the 

As the guiding “ £?orsee deques hearing 

ordinarj^formofsi^atareofthep^ee or md ot\daress are 

mdorsements that include courtesy t fo z. signature 

SSrretumed mdess in 

merely hy way of d^criphon. ,On ^e^^^^thindors 

rntohlSnXSfhtatd'on this ^ound to indorsements by 

the form ” Mr. Thongs ?obtaon ’’I 

"Tbomi Robinson, Es}. " ; " y">’; S°2Spted for in’this 
“ Dr. Thomas • Rohmson shoidd not P ’ j .. xhomas 

country the recognized form of signature m .. 

Rohinsou ”, wth or without the descriptive expression J 

or " JI.D.” in the last two cases. 


Examples of Correct Forms of Indorsement "by Individual 

Form or Ikdorsemest 
Thonias Robinson or T. Robinson. 


Payee 
Mr Thomas Robinson. 1 
or ' 

Thomas Robinson, 
or 

T. Robinson. 

Dr Thomas Robinson. 

Capt. Thomas Robinson. 
Thomas Robinson, Esq. 
Mr. Thomas Robinson, 
Senior. 

— Robinson. 

Sir Thomas Robinson. 

lord Robinson. 

The Dulie of Middlesex. 


Thomas Robinson, Thomas Robertson (svhere payee’s name 
is correctly Roibertsoa) . 

Thomas Robinson, Senior. 

;raoma3 Robinson, M.D. Thomas Robinson. 

Thomas Robinson, F.K.'-'.b., or r-inf 

Thomas Robinson, or Thomas Rohmson, Capt. 

Thomas Robinson. qoninr 

Thomas Robinson or Thomas Robinson, Senior. 

Thomas Robinson. Rt or Tboma? 

Thomas Robinson, or Thomas Rohmson, Kt., or r 

Robinson, Bart. , 

Robinson. 

Middlesex. - 



indorsements 

indorsement by Individuals 
, of Incorrect Eorms iRKECui-Aa^'' 

Examples ^should 

Mr Thomas Robmson. 

Thomas Robinson. /«"■■«''• 
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Pavec 
M r Thomas Robinson. 


Thomas Robinson, Esq. 
Rev. Thomas Robinson. 
Dr Thomas Robinson. 
Capt. Thomas Robmson. 

II 

■Mr. Thomas Robinson, 
junior. 


Thomas RobyinoH. 
Toinos Robinson, 
r. P. Robinson. 
Robinson. 

Thomas Robinson, Esq- 

^pTThomas Robinson. 


IrregulaRitv 
C„^ resy idle should be omitted 
in a signature^ prwui 

senior 

Isee above). 

Spelling differs. 


II 

II 

Deseription incorrect, should be 

omitted. he Thomas 


Thomas Robinson. 

X Thomas Robinsou, 

rried Women and Widows 

[ndorsements of Ma T:homas by words 

A cheque payable signature of the pa>^e, ^ w 

Rdorsed by the usud Robinson > wife of Thomas 

indicating that ^^j^son, of Thomas Robmson • 

widow of Thorny Xlobinson, wido\ ^ widow in 

«?JracK-arost>ne.ela«eira 

(nde Brown).’ - -.r„,..-iRd "Vlome 


Payee 
Mis Thomas Robinson. 

Mis T. Robinson. 

Mrs Robinson. 

■Mrs Capt. Robinson. 
Miss Jane Taylor (now 
married). 


J^T RoWnson),ctc. , Robinso"- 

!”• ""ST.;’ sKs*!"' “tritoi.w""’ 

■* 'Xs.yXor. Wotnen 


KODinsou. - ' 

Taylor (now J Taylor. , Worried Women 

a.„ .. suooM. i.5;*s,2s;5.; 


Payee 
S irs. Thomas Robinson. 

>> 

II 

Mrs Robmson. 

Miss Jane Taylor (now 
married). 


correci. 

POEM or iHOORSEMEEr 
Jane Robinson. 

?a"e^RSrn-^- 

Taylor. 

» 


Irregularity^ 

only. 
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Indorsements of Joint Payees (other than Trustees and 
Executors) 

Cheques payable to two or more distinct payees should be 
indorsed by each of the payees individually, unless one has authority 
to sign on behalf of all, or the payees are in partnership and the 
indorsement indicates that it is the signature of a partner on behalf 
of the firm. , 

Thus a cheque payable to " Mr. Thomas Robinson and Mr, James 
Brown ”, or “ jllessrs. Thomas Robinson and James Brown ”, or 
" Thomas Robinson, Esq. and James Broum, Esq.”, should be 
indorsed by both payees, and if the signatures have obviously been 
wwitten by the same hand, confirmation of the indorsement should 
be required, unless the banker has knowledge that one payee can 
sign for both 

If a cheque is payable to " Thomas Robinson and another ”, it 
should be indorsed “ For self and James Brown, Thomas Robin- 
son ”, or ” For self and another, Thomas Robinson ”, but anj' other 
variants should not be accepted without confirmation, as, for 
example, the signature ” Thomas Robinson ” alone, or the signature 
“ Thomas Robinson ” rvith another signature in a different hand- 
\vTiting. (But see Chapter 22 regarding indorsements on Dividend 
Warrants.) 


Examples of Correct Indorsements by Joint Payees 


PA’i'EES 

Messrs. Thomas Robinson and 
James BroTrn. 

Messrs. Robinson and Brovra, 


Thomas Robinson and 
Mrs. Jane Robinson. 


Form of iNDoRSEVEjrr 

Thomas Robinson, James Brown (m different 
handuTi tings). 

For seU and Thomas Robmson, 

James Brorna (if duly authorized to sign). 

Robinson & Brown (if a firm, and name signed by one 
of the partners — see below). 

{ Thomas Robinson. 

Jane Robmson. 

For self and ^Ixs Robinson, 

Thomas Robinson (authority’ may be presumed in 
this case). 


Examples of Incorrect Indorsements by Joint Payees 


Payees 

Messrs. Thomas Robinson 
& James Brown. 


Fork of Isdorsemest 
Thomas Robinson f in same 
James Brown \handwriting. 


Robinson & Brown. 


m pio^as Robinson and T. & J. Robinson. 
Mrs. Jane Robmson, 


Irregularity 
Both should sign inde* 
pendenlly, unless one 
has authority to sign 
for both (see above). 
Two distinct signatures 
required, or an 

authorize signature 
on behalf of both, 
do. do. 


Indorsements of Agents 

By s. 91 it is sufficient u. the signature requisite for an indorse- 
ment is written by some person acting by or under the authority 
of the payee or indorsee. But, in order that the principal and not 
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tta ageV s.,aU V,c o^vn «ay 

that the agent is s g power to co ra^^ ^ . jor 

Any sign on behalf of company and a 

act as an agent ^ sig l^odies as a regisre 

this purpose includ ^ principals 

partnership. .,^ig country sign on ben on 

As a rule, agents 1^^'^.fliion signature m b abbreviation 

hy means of a 'pe> ^ signatures m n princip^ 

page 91. Pet ^oes not precede the n payable to 

“ per pro.’’, or P;?; ’ confinnation, ^ Robinson 

are not accepted with t ^ ggnient Tho returned foi 

•■ Thomas Robinson .tbe ^.^^Id usually 

James Brown wordd ^ sufficient tp 

confirmation. „ pro.” or P-P' i-,,+ the words tot , 

The abbreviation P J ^ bhority to slgo^^ ^e, and are not 
indicate that the agert to ,o ,„„n.pan.ed 

orlocalautliorityandtne ^^batbe^ _ 

r„ *“ 

In the absence of P following 

viduals usually sign m xbomas nobins^,^^ 

per jati 


Pot Thomas Robinson, 

A®enUor Secretary or Manage )• 

h?&ey, James Brorvn, 


Thomas 

per Jame» Agent. 


•"j.TjiS'SS, **«»>" 

- . _i. i-icnS 


by James 

=t’ suspicions, bankers do j;J.^^ais, 

Unless tbe 

dishonour cheques m resented for enc from asking ^ ayre 
even if such cheques "nt the of 

But there is nothing per pro.’ oX'^ement is not 

firmation of the nntbority to ^be endors_^ o t ^ 

by an agent ^^^offid always ''^Jipson, by such 

pro. , confirmation sn .. 'pbomas Booi grown • t ,:-icelV 

signer is not ,f"“’.j‘if„mas RaWto^ tte pcKon Ending a 

SrtWote is ncSing to - i“«apSty of ® 


)nnriuiii.i.t..a‘ - ,. Tbomab Brown • 7 i;-irpli 

i not given, e.g-, -Robinson, jnme signing is j}' ] 

rj •> “ Bor Thomas +V\at tbe pets rlemanding 

Brown . or bor 1 indicate thnt r .^g^fied m oem^ • r ^e 

cases, there is nothing _ying banker 1 1 . ^fie capacity 
to have authority, j.^on of words speci yi pribinS 

confinnation or an addition 

signer. . tbe agent’s signature o ^^ncip^ 

The mere addition to the^ g.^ indorsement 
him as an agent will no 
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SO as to exclude the agent’s personal liability. The principal must 
be named, and the signature must indicate that it is on his behalf. 
Thus, on a cheque payable to " Thomas Robinson ”, an indorse- 
ment in the form “ James Brown, agent to Thomas Robinson ”, 
would not be accepted because the signature is strictly that of 
James Brown, with the addition of descriptive words, and is not 
binding on the principal. 

The signature of the agent himself must be in its usual form. 
Words of title or courtesy inust be omitted unless they are merely 
descriptive. The initials of the agent with the principal’s name are 
not sufficient. Titles or words of courtesy may, however, attach to 
the name of the principal, because he is not himself signing. 

An agent has no implied power to delegate his authority to sign 
on behalf of another, and indorsements that indicate such a 
delegation should be returned for confirmation or for the signature- 
of the agent himself. 


Examples of Correct Indorsements by Agents 


(Signed on behalf of Thomas Robinson) 


per pro. Thomas Robinson, 

James Brown. 

James Brown, 
per pro. Thomas Robinson. 

For (or per) Thomas Robinson, 

James Brown, Agent. 
Thomas Robinson, 

by (or per) bis Attorney, James Brown. 


per pro. Mr Thomas Robinson, 

James Brown. 

per pro. Capt. Thomas Robinson, 
James Brown. 

Thomas Robinson, 

per (or by) James Brown, Attorney, 
per pro. Thomas Robinson, 

, James Brown & Co. 

per pro. Thomas Robinson, Esq., 
James Brown. 


Examples of Incorrect Indorsements by Agents 


(Signed on behalf of Thomas Robinson) 


Form of Indoksemekt 


iRRECOLARlTy 


For (or pro.) Thomas Robinson, 
James Brown. 

James Brown 

For (or pro.) Thomas Robinson. 
Tliomas Robinson, 

Iicr (or by) James Brown. 
Thomas Robinson, 
per pro. James Brown. 

James Broivn, 

Agent (or Attorney) for 
Thomas Robinson. 

Per pro. (or for) Thomas Robinson, 
James Brown, 
per (or by) William Brown. 
Per pro. Thomas Robinson, 

^ J.B. 

Per pro, 'fhomas Robinson, 

Brown. 

Fer pro. Thomas Robinson, 

Capt. James Brown. 


“ For” or “pro. ” is not a sufBcient indication of 
authority. “ Agent " or some such word 
should he added. 

»I »» >» l» 

Per *’ or “ by ” is no indication of authority. 
Word or words indicating capaci^ required. 

** Per pro.** must precede the principal s name. 

Agcnt*s signature only, as the additional words 
are merely descriptive. 

Delegation of authority not permissible. 


Signature of agent required, and not merely 
initials. 

Agent’s full signaturc required. > 

Agent’s signature must appear without “ Capt." 
or with “ Capt.** after it. 


. A dratvTL in the form '* Pay B. Jones per S. Brown 

^ ^ receive the money as B. Jones's agent, 

should he discharged by S. Brown in any of the correct forms for an 
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1 

1 ji^dorsemei^is 

I’ / or “Per pro. 

\ r Brown, Attorney 

scut. c.g.. '■ B. B. 30..C3, S. Brou-n . 

[joncS. Broun , or ’ ors 

tadorsomcnls of ”” to delegate 

Ar oHecutore J (« “jptcr J ,Med 

to one (or some) ^irt of cheques ^ signs on behalf 

be raised to the j ,-5 „« executor, to sign may he 

he clearly indiaa es^'^^^^^^^^ ^ernumher, they haw3 

of himself and his co .q^s to one o‘ , tv so an indorse 

delegated }>y their ar^thority to a th ^ ^^^igning does not 

ment for cxccuto executor. ,, the only perso 

indicate that he is ai _ ^^^^^tors arc of the deceased. 

If a will e^sts, t ^ other prop rty^^ no 'vdh 

entitled to deal with ^^,ish to is vested m an 

If executors arc e^ead property of >he c ^od th , 

power to deal wath J tors appomted hy executors. 

Administrator or arc similar indorsed by lus 

powers of signing and 1 person must pa^g 

Chcaucs payable to a dec': the recognized way admmis- 

exeSfo/ U- ^nt'^-kr^ong^ this ts 

banker may ask if by the presenting 

tration or lor confirmation ^i^reased should not be 

not usual. or son of a deceased, uid 

The signature of a J cheque P^Yf Jf ^ t the deceased. 

iceptedin indmsemf t rfa Hp^^aontative 

ich individual IS the perso Administrat 

t indorsements by '• deceased) 

Examples of Correc -pliomas Ro'’ 

iSlftned on behalf 01 o„.i„scn. deceased. 

^ - /-»...r(.cutor(s) 1 Thomas Room 


iples of uorrec^^ Thomas 

(Slftned on bcha Rntinson, deceased, 

r Co-cxccutor(s) ^ j Brown, 

nor self and^^^^ ^3^°[,trator(s)J ■ 

r Co-cxccutor(s) d , n,c prown. 

not self ™‘\co.adminislratods) J 

For the Executors of the '''j^nics ®'g"ccutor. 

r Executors lot Thomas Rohw^o"’pcutor. 

— as Aohluson. deceased. 

|- Joint Executors Rohm 

\VaiSmBtS^-\Administrat°rs J Rohinson, deceased. 

r Executor \ j Thomas Roo 

James Brown, solh-( ^^jninistrator J ,,inson, deceased. 

'■ r Adminfetratrixl J ^-j^o^as Robmson, 

Jane Robmson, sole-^ ;E,xccutrix J 

i 
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Examples of Incorrect Indorsements by Executors 


Form of Indorshment 

For executors of Thomas Robinson, deceased, 
James Browm. 

For self and Co-executors, 

James Brown. 

Per pro. Executors of Thomas Robinson, 
James Brown. 

Per pro. Thomas Robinson, deceased, 

James Brown, Executor. 


Irregulakitv 

Signature does not indicate that Rroam, 
is an exeailor signing for all the 
executors. 

Indorsement must specify name of 
deceased. 

Capacity of the signer as executor 
must be indicated. 

Signer cannot sign as agent of a 
deceased person. 


Indorsements by Trustees 

As trustees cannot ordinarily delegate their authoritj*, and must, 
as a rule, act personally and jointly in regard to all matters con- 
nected with the trust, all trustees should usually be required to join 
in the indorsement of a bill or cheque payable to trustees or to a 
trust. Occasionally, a collecting banker is asked to accept and to 
guarantee endorsements on behalf of a trust which are not signed 
by all the trustees. In such a case, the banker should ensure, by 
reference to the trustees’ deed of appointment, that they have 
power so to delegate their authority to sign and, to safeguard his 
o%vn position, should take an indemnitj>- signed by aU the trustees. 

If a cheque is payable to a person whose estate is vested in the 
hands of trustees, the. latter should all indorse the instrument and 
indicate clearly that tliey sign as trustees of the payee concerned. 


Examples of Correct Indorsements by Trustees 


Payee 

Trustees of the fate Thomas Robinson. 
James Robinson, deceased. 

of the late Tbbld William Brown, Trustees 
Trustees of Thomas 

Tinson, deceased. 


of Thomas Robinson, deceased) 

Form of Indorsemckt 

James Brown TTrustees of Thomas 
William Brown / Robinson, deceased. 
James Brown \ Trustees of the late 
William Brown J Thomas Robinson. 
James Brown, 

Sole Trustee of Thomas Robinson, 


Examples o; 

Form of Indorse; 

For self and Co-trustees of Tho’ 
deceased, 

James Brown. 

Per pro. Trustees of Thomas Robin\ . , . 

J.ames Brown. \son, deceased, 

James Brown \(On cheque payabl.\ ! * -r * 
William Brown/ of the late 
James Brown, Trustee of Thomas 
deceased. 



deceased. 


Incorrect Indorsements by Trustees 

r Irregularity 


nas Robinson, 


•s Robinson). 
Robinson, 


\ 

Per pro, (or for) Thomas Robinson, 

James Brown, Trustee 
(on cheque payable to Tho! 
Robinson, deceased). ^ 
O 


One trustee cannot, as a rule sim on 
behalf of all. 


Signers must indicate that they are 
the trustees of Thomas Robinson. ' 
Designation should be ** sole trustee ** 
or the^ signature or signatures of 
renuumng trustee or trustees should 
be added. 

Tr^tee wnnot sign as agent of a 
deceased person. 
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INDO'RSEMENTS 

on - “.S 

indorsement stnctli ' given, the p "^erneatb. 

1( a firm's name rs a tra^g ^ 

same way and add in-ipbcd power t - 6 „ drarvn by a fi 

As any 

. banker would not usuy ^ diffcren 

r,i„ ^■r^ •• selves anc b ^ li 

OO".''?;,, 1!Lc tno rules as 


S £ ‘so »« *-o& ‘‘X 

0 correct signature ijchnU of Partners 

ns».p.e. o. correc. .nUor«o.u-» „ 

PxYEr. „ _,.:„cnn & Co. oT VcT _mas Robinsoo 


Payfx 

.lessrs. Robinson & Co. 

Messrs. Thomas Robinson 
&Co. 


Icssrs. Robinsoiii 
or ^ 

'ktessrs. Robinsons. 

Messrs. Robinson Bros. 
Messrs. Robinson & Brown. 


on l>chaii ur - 

inorra-- ponM OF IsooRSEM^^ 

Kobinson & Co. or Per prO:,«^rRobin.on. 

kSS™"""' 


Robinson & Brown. 
Thomas Robinsonl 
jSmes Brown J 


• ' uofP-mersWps 

Indorsements on beha i^RCGm-ARny 

Examples of Incorrect i«„onsEMS«^ Namcdiff«^,-f^”‘“ 

'P4V**r _ <_r^e.r.TI & Co. Ol «i 


Payee 

[cssrs. Robinson & Co 

lessrs. Thomas Robinson 
&Co. 

Messrs. Robinson. 

Messrs. Robinson Bros. 


indorsemems — 

roRM OF INOORSF-HES 

T. Robinson & Co^. 

Robinson & m 
Robinson 6 - ^o., 

T. Brown. 

Robinson * ^'co. 

T. Robinson o- 


T & 1- RobiRS°"- 

Vt Robinson. 

\J.' Robinson. j^gT^inson, 

Per pro- T- ^g-j^'inson, 

T. Robinson & 


?obtosonBros. ^i^on. 

■■“rlfi,?™ 

Robinson, 
principal* 
artncrsWr 

^TanSh^rfira^-,, 

S'S'ay if ude person 

VsoRamea. 


Firm naii’e differs- 
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Indorsements on behalf of Registered Companies 

Bj' s. 30 of the Companies Act, 1929, an inclorscinenl is deemed 
to have been made on behalf of a registered company when it is 
made in the name of the company, or bjf or on behalf of or on 
account of the company, by a person acting under its authority. 

Although the mere writing or impressing of the name of a com- 
pan^f by some one acting under its authority is thiLS valid, bankers 
generallj' rcfu-,(‘ to accept without confirmation an indorsement 
consisting of the name of a registered company without any 
indication of the name and status of the agent who WTote or im- 
pressed the name. Moreover, bankers will not, as a nilc, accept 
indorsement'^ on behalf of companies unless they arc made by 
persons usually in a position to bind tlie company, e.g., directors, 
general managers, secretaries, or, in the case of a company that is 
being wound up, the liquidator. Indorsements by subordinate 
officials (such as cashiers, foremen, ledger clerks, or private secre- 
taries) should not be accepted \rithout confirmation unless, in the 
case of cashiers, the company is of such dimensions as to render it 
likely that a cashier would have authority to sign on its behalf. 

If the words " per pro.” precede the company’s name {c.g., per 
pro. J. Brown & Co,, Ltd., H. Jones), the express authority' indicated 
by the words " per pro.” justifies tlie banker in accepting tlic 
indorsement even though the signer docs not state his official 
capacity'. But if an official capacity is given in such an indorsement, 
it should be such as is consistent with the power to endorse " per 
pro.” or " for " a limited company. 

Officials who have authority to sign on behalf of a company 
have usually no right to delegate that power, so confirmation should 
be required of indorsements that bear evidence of such delegation. 

Important legal decisions concerning signatures on behalf of 
limited companies are discussed at pages 92 and 94, to both of 
which reference should he made at this point. 

An indorsement on behalf of a limited .company should corre- 
spond exactly with the name of the company given on the 'instru- 
ment ; but, if the name so given is inaccurate or incomplete, the 
indorser should sign in the incorrect form and add the correct name 
underneath. 

Examples of Correct Indorsements on behalf of a Limited Company 
Paves Forji or Indorsement 

The Acme Cycle Co.. Ltd. f Per pro. The Acme Cycle Co., Ltd., 

or } For the Acme Cycle Co., Ltd., 

V orA For and on behalf of the Acme Cycle Co., Ltd. 

or (^Tbe Acme Cycle Co., Ltd., 

John Bromi, 

r Director. 
or-< Secretary. 
or\^3Iaaager. , 



Payee 

The Acme Cycle Co., Ltd. 


INDORSEMENTS 
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Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Thomas Robinson & Co., Ltd. 
(Company's name : 

T. Robinson & Co., Ltd.) 


Form of Indorsement 
The Acme Cycle Co., Ltd., 
per John Broivn, 

C Director. 
or< Secretary, 
or (Manager. 

Per pro. The Acme Cycle Co., Ltd., 

John Brown. 

(ThoHigh this form is legally in order, some banks will 
not accept it nitbout conBrmation.) 

The Acme Cycle Co,, Ltd, 

(in Liquidation.) John Brown, Sole Liquidator. 
The Acme Cycle Co., Ltd., 

John Brown & Co., 

London Agents. 

For and on behalf of : 

Thomas Robinson & Co., Ltd,, 

T. Robinson & Co., Ltd., 

James Brown, 

r Director. 
or.< Secretary, 
or Slanager. 


Ejtamples of Unacceptable Indorsements on behalf of a Limited 

Company 

Payee Form of Indorsement Irregularity 


The Acme Cycle Co., Ltd. 

Per pro. The Acme Cycle Co., 
Ltd. 

James Brown, 
r Cashier, 
ort Foreman, 
or (_ Clerk. 

Authority of signer not 
usually regarded as 
sufficient without con- 
firmation. 

Do. 

For Acme Cycle Co., Ltd., 
per pro. John Brown, 
Director. 

H. Smith, 

Private Secretary. 

Delegation of authority 
to^ sign is not accepted 
without confirmation. 

Do. 

For .^cme Cycle Co., Ltd. 

H. Smith, 
pro / Secretary. 
or\ Director. 

»> » 

Do. 

The Acme Cycle Co., Ltd. 

Quite legal, but usually 
TElurned for confirma- 
tion. 

Do. 

Per pro. Acme Cycle Co., 

The word " h'mited ” is 


John Brown, 

J Dirpetor. 
or\ Secretary. 

essential and must 
appear. 

Do. 

John Brown, Director, 

The Acme Cycle Co., Ltd. 

Merely the signature of 
the director, with a 
description of himself 
added. 

Thomas Robinson & Co., 

For T. Robinson 5: Co., Ltd., 

Names of Company do 

Ltd. 

John Brown, 

Director. 

not agree. 


Indorsements of Official and Fiduciary Payees 

The name of the payee or indorsee is sometimes followed by a 
word or words indicating that the money is being paid to the person 
named in an official of fiduciary capacity. In such a case, the 
indorsement must be followed by a description corresponding to 
that on the instrument. 

Thus, the indorsement on a cheque payable to " William Brown, 
Treasurer of Northtown U.D.G.”, or to “ James Brown, Collector 
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of Taxes ”, should consist of the signature of the person named 
followed by a description corresponding to that given. 

If a cheque is payable to the holder of an oflBce for the time 
being, without actual!}'’ specif}dng the name of the indirddual (e.g., 
to " The Treasurer, Northtown U.D.C.” or to " The Collector of 
Taxes ”), the indorsement must include the signature of the person 
holding the position as well as the description given. 

The fact that the payee of a cheque happens to hold an official 
or fiduciary position does not make it necessary for him to sign in 
that capacity if the cheque is made payable to him personally, even 
though the money is intended by the drawer to be paid for official 
or fiduciaiy purposes. The indorser may if he wishes add a descrip- 
tion of his capacity, but the addition of such words should not be 
such as to make it necessary for the banker to demand confirmation 
of the signature. So, where a cheque payable to " A. M. Chambers, 
Esq." is indorsed “ A. M. Chambers, for self and Co-trustees of the 
late Arthur Chambers ”, the pa}dng banker must not ignore the 
fact that one trustee cannot, as a rule, sign on behalf of all, and he 
must therefore demand confirmation of the indorsement. 


Examples of Correct Indorsements of OtBcial or Fiduciary Payees 

PA-i-EE Form of Indorseme.vt 


Thorcias Robinson, Treasurer, 
Northtown U.D.C. 

The Treasurer, Northdcnvn UJl.C. 
Ncrthtovrn U.D.C. 

The Mayor of Northtown. 

The Collector of Taxes. 

The Liquidator, 

Janies Brown & Co., Ltd. 


Thomas Robinson, Treasurer, Korthtomi U.D.C. 


For Northtown U.D.C., 

Thomas Robinson, Treasurer. 
Thomas Robinson, 

Mayor of Northtown, 

Thomas Robinson, 

Collector of Taxes. 

Thomas Robinson, 

Liquidator of 

James Brown & Co., Ltd. 


Examples of Incorrect 

Payee 

Thomas Robinson, Treasnrer, 
Northtown U.D.C. 
Treasurer, Northtown U.D.C. 
Do. do. do. 

Northtown U.D.C. 


CoEcolor of Taxes. 


Thomas Robinson, A/c. A.B. 


Indoreements of Officia 

Form of Ii:DORSE5tEi.-T 
Thomas Robinson. 

Thomas Robinson, 
Treasurer, Northtown 
U.D.C. 

For Northtown U.D.C., 
James Martin, Collector. 


Per pro. Thoinas Robinson, 
Collector of Taxes, 
James Brown. 
Thomas Robinson. 


or Fidudarj’ Payees 
Irregularity 
Requires official description 


Requires signature of the 
offidah 

Requires confirmation or 
signature by an authorized 
otScial. A rate collector is 
not regarded as being so 
authorized. 

Should be confirmed, as 
authority to discharge can- 
not be delegated. 

“ A/c A3,” should be added. 


Indorsements by Mark 

Cheques or bills made payable to persons unable to write should 
be indorsed by the ” mark ” of the payee, properly authenticated in 
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S“5iS£5?=jr»“-“ 

W««“S- 


^’'j^'^,f^rshsGS’Northtown. 


John X Smith. ->““17, High Street, 

XUe payingta*. should 
should not ho accept^, M 

“ J. Jones ” signs as a tvitness. 

Indorsements of ^ j^jsj<yrt„ce Com^>fl«3' V- 

It was decided the or 

?rder ", " National Hedthlnsu^ f '^lid aJSeques 

SuMSortohiskuo^agenh^^^^ 

' A distinction may P°.^^SSto be cashed by ^^te 

this kind, that are ayable to Street or 

to receive the funds (^-l-’^f^Vpay such instruments except 

The drawer's 'ndorsemen name, c-g;. 

to a specified account .P^^^count No. 2 or order . 

Account or order , or e 

1 ,c Payees and of Cheques 
Indorsements of Anoina o 

Irregularly Drawn pheaues that it is sometimes 

Customersare — -S the%tend hut c^UecUug 

■ IfdtayS -ust nevertheless see that a p P 

i 6 — tB.36S) 
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VRlNCU’l.tU^ or rAt^KlKC 


Ate some -‘.pc'ciai ca. 

now n«AWN- 
Rfarcr or oolrr. 


• «r,1or TbefoUowwg 

•mnit-i are m oriltT. i ' 

,uet with in practice .- 

Ccii'irtrrs 


ryairt {Mt^- 


cv a'. (ti'iUitm'-al 1'^ 

No iM’.or'o'!R>‘nl r.'C -• 

• v-rval-V lo >r\T'a-rr-- I"* oWainnl. 

Mrs- Uo'.iln'"?*' “''i^c -rr 


1 ivl'ri or order. 
Rfatrr ('”> V. Is. RoVia‘on. 


. or ordtr. 


last '•.-ool cTcr'.«l o>^,^ 1^,1 

out. 

drawer's iniVia's). 


Tl.oraas Koliiasoo only 


Tbomar. Kobia^on . 


Tl.oii>as Robinson, or ortlcr oS Jamcn 
Urown. 

Self or O«’«'''.i^on,as Robinson. 


A/c Thomas Roiiinson or order. 

Tbomas Robinson «.l«UscUVmcn«. 


pay to the order of the R.S.I. insurance 

Q^mpauv or I5c«iTC^ 

' Vay biS attached or Bearer. 


K"‘ir 

Thomas llobinsoo. 


ch-... s??|S 

Robinson. ...iiUont ir.dopemrnt ns a 

Sometimes pa>d . . j bankers 

l.e.arrrebrnn;." *^^^ .. K..O.uir« 
return obeyin' t.,'nUerat.^^^^ • 

Indorsetur'.jt « " 3 , j . i Kobir.«- 

Sbould 1>^ re Vcnbrined by the 

cnlv. and OiO '‘f the theejee is 

.olieclinp When identif.caliem <1 

pre-entfd ”‘,1^, . irsi'-trd upon. H tn 
the pny^^ ^^"olVcnre of tnUicr in the 

li.n c«i=yy; r. pr/aW. S' ys!"' 

piiii P'S lois'..'! by ii‘« .'Kbyb'" y' 

coilertinp han^- . terms. An 

” SS~ .S=SS 

required. t«.arcT hut should not be 

Cbcnnc the Ml reierred to is Innced 

Noindot^rncnireqmr^.^j indorsement 

SSs“ not mabe it pay-oble to order. 


' Thomas i<.oouis^u- 

on Technical Grounds 

Answers on Cheques return ^ should he uritlcii on 

The reason for the that the collecting banlcer or 

the cheque by the paying ® ^ may know what has to be 

person^to whom the che^| ^^ ^tiat the credit of the drawer may 
done to put matters ngl . cheque. 

not he affected by non-payment y^y yvritten in tiic left- 

hand top comer, and ^^^’^^^ring^BTnkers will not accept thein. 

niustnotheused.as^e aeanng^ the cheque is 

If objection IS Cheque Irregularly Drawn or 

drann, the answer should be ^ 4 

" Requires Payee s name , etc. 
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If the indorsement of the payee is missing, the usual answer is 
" Requires Indorsement ” or " Payee’s indorsement required ” ; 
but if the missing indorsement is one that should follow a special 
indorsement, then the omission should be indicated in the answer 
by some such words’ as " Requires third indorsement ”, or " Indorse- 
ment of Thomas Robinson required 

Particular care is necessary to ensure that special indorsements 
are properly completed, for a variety of forms are used by indorsers 
in making cheques payable to special indorsees. The usual form is 
" Pay to James Brown or order, Thomas Robinson ”, but the same 
intention is evidenced, and the indorsee’s signature should be 
obtained, in respect of such forms as " Transfer to James Brown, 
Thomas Robinson ”, " Thomas Robinson in favour of James 
Brown ”, or " Thomas Robinson to the order of James Brown ”. 

When a cheque is not indorsed by the payee, the collecting 
banker may obviate the need for obtaining the payee’s discharge 
by viTiting on the back of the cheque 

" Placed to the credit of payee’s account with us, 
per pro. The Northern Bank, Ltd., 

James Browm, Manager 

To save trouble, such a discharge is usually accepted by bankers 
in this country, but it is open to some danger, as the paying banker 
may be held liable by his customer for having paid without the 
signature of the payee, although he would no doubt be indemnified 
by the collecting banker in respect of any loss that might arise. 
On the other hand, the collecting banker may, in fact, be authorized 
to indorse cheques in this way on behalf of a customer, as, for 
example, when the latter is travelling abroad. Then the best form 
of discharge is : — 

“ Indorsed on behalf of and under the authority of Thomas Robinson, 
per pro. the Northern Bank, Ltd., 

James Brown, Manager " . 

When a cheque is collected for a payee who is a customer of 
another branch and the payee does not indorse, the collecting 
branch should indorse it in the following form (the words “ Advised 
to the credit, etc.”, must not now be used) : — 

“ Placed to the credit of payee’s account at our Northtown Branch, 

■pel pro. the Northern Bank, Ltd., 

James Brown, Manager ”. 

If an indorsement is irregular or for any reason unacceptable, 
the usual answers in practice are " Indorsement irregular ”, cr 
“ Indorsement requires Banker’s Confirmation ”. Most indorse- 
ments refused on account of irregularity or unacceptability are con- 
firmed by the collecting banker, who writes on the back of the 
instrument the words ” Indorsement confirmed ”, and adds his 
signature as an indication that he vouches for the authenticity of 
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the discharge to which exception is taken. The hanker so signing 
is liable to indemnify the paying banker if the indorsement turns 
out to be other than what it purports to "be. 

The phrase “ Indorsement confirmed ”, followed by the banker’s 
signature, is to be preferred to " Indorsement guaranteed ”, for 
in the second case the signature may be regarded as a guarantee 
requiring a 6d. stamp. 

Banks hi Scotland confirm indorsements with a rubber stamp 
without the signature of an official, and have undertaken to in- 
demnify any English bank against any liability that may arise 
through the acceptance of such stamped confirmation. Scottish 
banks in London foUow the English practice of signing these con- 
firmations. 

Indorsements in Foreign Language 

An indorsement in a foreign language should not be accepted 
unless the banker is satisfied as to its coixectness and completeness. 
As a rule, no difficulty is experienced in dealing with indorsements 
in a European language, but care is needed with indorsements in 
oriental characters. These are sometimes accompanied by a transla- 
tion, but this should not be regarded as correct unless it is certified 
by a notary or fconfirmed by a banker. The Council of the Institute 
of Bankers suggest that, if such indorsements are not accepted, the 
answer given by the paying banker should be — 

" Fourth (etc.) indorsement requires notaxially certified transla- 
tion, or will pay on banker’s confirmation 


CHAPTER 15 
THE PAYING BANKER 

The principal feature of the relation between banker and customer 
is the obligation of the banker to pay his customer’s cheques up to 
the ammmt of his credit balance on current account, or up to the 
limt of an agreed overdraft. This obligation implies that a banker 
who does not obey the mandate of his customer, properly given, 
nay rendg;J imseh liable to the customer for breach of contract, 
hand top comt^'° substantial damages if the customer’s credit 
m st not be usi™^'^®'^ dishonour of his cheques 

;■ If obiection , . , , . 

Irawn, the answer^^’’ uonour his customer’s cheques depends 
” Requires Payee’s' provisos or conditions. First, the 
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cxistomex must have an account on which the banker usually 
allows cheques to be drawn, i.c., a current or drawing account. 
Secondly, the state of that account must warrant the payment, i.e., 
there must be either sufficient funds to the customer’s credit, or 
an arrangement for an overdraft to an agreed limit which would 
not be exceeded by the payment of the cheque. Thirdly, the cheque 
must be signed by or on behalf of the customer, be drawn in legal 
form, and purport to be properly indorsed, if indorsement is neces- 
sary. Fourthly, there must be no legal reason or excuse justif3dng 
a refusal to pay. Finally, the cheque must be presented during 
recognized business hours at the branch where the customer’s 
account is kept, or be presented at that branch through the 
clearing. 

A banker’s obligation to pay cheques does not extend to bills 
of exchange accepted by a customer payable at his bank, although 
a banker who had paid such bills without question for some time 
might be liable for damages if, without first giving reasonable 
notice to the customer, he suddenly refused to do so. 

The Customer’s Right to Draw Cheques 

The mere fact that a person is a customer, with some sort of 
an account at a bank {e.g., a deposit account or a temporary collec- 
tion account), does not give him the right to draw cheques on that 
bank. Cheques need not be paid by the banker unless the customer 
has at the bank an account of the type against which -cheques are 
usually drawn, and which contains funds withdrawable on demajid ; 
iJc., a current or drawing account. The existence of a credit balance 
on a current account gives the customer a right to issue cheques 
although the matter may not have been mentioned when the 
account was opened. But, in the absence of specific agreement to 
the contrary, ffie customer’s right to draw cheques against funds in 
his banker’s hands does not apply to funds on deposit or savings 
account, whether repayable on demand or after notice, for, apart 
from the question of notice, it is in such cases ordinarily stipulated 
that " Personal application must be made and the deposit account 
book produced at the bank when any money is withdrawn ”. 

Nevertheless, a banker would rarely refuse payment of a cheque 
drawn by a customer with ample funds on deposit, for, even if the 
amount were not debited to the deposit accoimt, the banker would 
be reasonably safe in granting a temporary overdraft on current 
account and in thereafter requesting the customer to make the 
necessary transfer from deposit to current account. Some pro- 
vincial branches (particularly in the north of England) allow 
customers to draw cheques against deposit accounts without any 
previous arrangement, although in London it is not usual to permit 
such withdrawals.. 
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The Customer must have Funds at his Disposal 

Even where the customer has a current account, the banker is 
under no obhgation to pay cheques if payment is not warranted by 
the state of the account. But, since a banker may so easily be held 
liable for damage to his customer’s credit, he should ensure that the 
dishonour of a cheque is justified before he refuses payment. He 
should make certain that all credits paid in by or for the customer 
have been duly entered in his account, and that the balance is 
accurately shovra. In non-mechanized branches, the Dr. and Cr. 
columns of the ledger account should be short cast and tlie balance 
checked, in case there is any inaccuracy in the working. 

If the customer has more than one account in tlie same right, the 
banker should ascertain whether the combined balance on all the 
accounts will justify the payment ; if so, a banker would usually 
pay the cheque in reliance that the customer would make the 
necessary provision to cover it. The banker is not bound to 
enquire whether the customer has funds available at any other 
branch of the bank, nor need be have regard to the fact that credits 
of which he has not had advice maj' have been paid in at another 
branch. 

On the other hand, if’ there is an express arrangement that an 
agreed credit balance shall be maintained by the customer as cover 
for an advance on another accoimt, the banker can reserve that 
balance before deciding whether or not the customer has sufiicient 
funds on his account to' meet a cheque. Again, if the customer has 
instructed the banker to reserve' certain funds or credits paid in to 
meet specified cheques, the banker must not apply those funds in 
payment of 'any other cheques, though this practice is strongly 
discouraged. 

The famous Gordon Case {Capital and Counties Bank v. Gordon, 
1903) left some doubt as to whether a banker who had credited as 
cash the amount of items paid in by a customer for collection was 
entitled to refuse payment of cheques drawn against such credits 
and presented before the proceeds of the credits were received. In 
the later case of Underwood v. Barclays Bank, 1924, however, the 
Court of Appeal made it clear that, in the absence of an expr^s or 
implied agreement giving the customer a right to draw cheques 
against uncleared items, a banker is entitled to return such cheques 
with the answer “ Effects not cleared 

As a rule, only customers known to be financially weak are not 
allowed to draw against uncleared funds. Cheques of good cus- 
tomers are usually paid without question. 

A customer need not have a credit balance in order that his 
chequ^ should be paid. The issue of a cheque when no funds are 
avmlable is tantamount to making an application for an overdraft, 
ana, u the banker chooses to grant the accommodation, he can 
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pay the cheque and rely on his customer to mahe the necessary 
arrangements to meet it. Furthermore, if there is an agreement 
that ■Qie customer may overdraw up to a certain limit, the banker 
must not dishonour cheques issued in reliance on such an arrange- 
ment without first giving the customer reasonable notice that he 
wishes to terminate it. Subject to any agreement to the contrary, 
such notice may be given at any time, and, once it has been given, 
the banker’s only duty is to pay cheques drawn by the customer, 
before receipt of the notice, up to the agreed overdraft limit. 

Cheques returned on account of insufficiency of funds are usually 
marked " Refer to drawer ”. The answer " Not sufficient funds " 
should not be used, as it may be regarded as unnecessarily divulging 
the state of the customer’s account. 

Care should be taken in returning cheques marked “ No 
Account ”, for, if it subsequently transpires that a mistake has been 
made by the banker, the drawer may be awarded substantial 
damages. 

The holder has no legal right to demand a written answer from 
the drawee banker on an unpaid cheque, although it is the invariable 
practice of bankers to give such an answer, and, by the rules of the 
Clearing House, a Nvritten answer ht words must be given on any 
cheque returned after presentment through the Clearing. 

Cheques must be Signed by the Customer 

A banker must pay out his customer’s money only against a 
mandate issued or authorized by 'the customer, i.e., every cheque 
paid bjJ’ the banker must be signed by the drawer or by his authorized 
agent. 

To protect himself, the banker should ensure that the signature 
on each cheque corresponds with that of the customer in the banuer’s 
Signature Index ; if there is any discrepancy, the cheque should be 
returned marked ” Signature differs ”. Cheques drawn on behalf 
of impersonal customers (including companies, local authorities, etc.) 
must be signed in accordance rvith the instructions given to the 
banker in the relative mandate, otherwise they should be' returned 
with some such answer as “ Signature differs ”, ” Signature incom- 
plete ”, or “ Secretary’s signature required ". 

A banker who pays a cheque bearing a signatare that does not 
agree with his mandate, or a cheque on which the drawer’s signature 
is forged, rvill usually not be entitled to debit the amount to his 
customer. 

Only in very exceptional cases can a customer be charged with 
a cheque bearing a forged or unauthorized signature, e.g., where the 
banker can show that the customer, by his actions, has so misled 
the banker as to cause him to pay a cheque that would otherwise 
have bten refused ; or where the customer has in some way induced 
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the banker to think that the signature was genuine ; or where the 
customer, having received notice of the forgery of his signature to 
a cheque, does not at once take steps to warn the banker, whose 
position is consequently prejudiced by subsequent payment of 
the cheque. 

In such circumstances, if the banker suffers injury by reason of 
any action or inaction of his customer in regard to a forgery, the 
customer is “ estopped or precluded, from denying that the forged 
signature is his signature. But this principle will not apply if the 
position of the bank is not directly prejudiced by the customer’s 
action, or if the customer maintains silence at the request of the 
bank, e.g., to protect one of the bank’s servants who was responsible 
for the forgery. 

A banker can debit his customer with a cheque bearing an 
Mi-authorized signature if the customer has expressly or impliedlj*’ 
ratified the signature, and is consequently estopped from denying 
its validity, e.g., when he has not objected to his account being 
debited over a period mth cheques iawn by a person with no 
authority to sign on his behalf. 

Whether or not a banker is entitled to debit his customer rvith 
a cheque on which the customer’s signature is forged or unauthorized, 
he is entitled to a refund of the money from the person who obtained 
the money on an instrument which is a forgery. 

Alteration of the Sum Payable. 

The requisite that a cheque must be signed by the customer 
implies that any material alteration of the cheque must be authen- 
ticated by his signature or initials, so a banker who pays a cheque 
bearing an apparent material alteration that is not so confirmed 
may be unable to debit the customer’s account. 

The position is not so clear in cases where a cheque bears a 
non-appareni material alteration. By s. 64 (see p. 114), a non- 
apparent material alteration On the face of a cheque will avoid the 
instrument as against the drawer unless («) he has himself made, 
authorized or assented to the alteration, or (d) the altered cheque is 
in the hands of a holder in due course, who can enforce payment of 
the cheque according to its original tenor. Hence, a banker who pays 
a cheque bearing a mn-apparent material alteration made -without 
"the drawer s consent to anyone other than a holder in due course 
cannot usually debit the drawer with the amount of the cheque. 

In London Joint Stock Bank v. MacMillan and Arthur, 1918, 
however, it was held that a banker was entitled to debit his 
customer with a cheque bearing a non-appareni alteration of the 
amount, customer by his negligence in drawingdhe cheque had 
facilitated the alteration. In this case, a clerk of the firibJvIacMiUan 
and Arthur presented for signature to one of the partners^t^cheque 
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which he had prepared ostensibly for -£2, but with spaces left before 
and after the figure 2 and mth no amount ^vritten in the body of 
the instrument. The clerk obtained the partner’s signature, and 
then altered the amount to £120. The alteration not being apparent, 
he obtained payment of £120 from the bank and absconded. 

The firm maintained that the cheque bore an unauthorized 
material alteration and could not be debited to their account. 
But in giving judgment in favour of the bank, the judge said : 

“ A cheque drawn by the customer is in point of law a mandate • 
to the banlcer to pay the amount according to the tenor of the 
cheque. It is beyond dispute that the customer is bound to exercise 
reasonable care to prevent the banker being misled. If he draws 
the cheque in a manner that facilitates fraud, he is guilty of a breach 
of duty bebiVeen himself and the banker, and he will be responsible 
to the banker for any loss sustained by the banker as a natural and. 
direct consequence of this breach of duty . . . The customer is bound 
to take usual and proper precautions to prevent forgery.” 

On the other hand, m Slingsby and others v. District Bank, Ltd., 
1931, the drawer left a space after the name of the payee " X ” and 
another name was fraudulently added, making the cheque payable 
to " X per Y ”. Pa5mient was obtained on the indorsement of “ Y ”, 
but it was held that such an alteration could not have been antici- 
pated by the drawer and that he could not therefore be held guilty 
of negligence. Hence the bank could not debit the drawer’s 
account. 

Drawers should be advised to take precautions against a 
repetition of this fraud by ensuring that no blank space is left after 
the payee’s name. 

Determination of a Banker’s Obligation to Pay 

75. Tho duty and authonty of a banker to pay a cheque dra>vn on 

him by his customer are determined by — 

(1) Countermand of payment. 

(2) Notice of the customer's death. 

Apart from the Act the banker’s authority is determined also by — 

(3) Notice of the customer's insanity. 

(4) Notice of the presentation of a bankruptcy petition against the 
customer ; the banker may also refuse payment of cheques 
payable to third persons if he has received notice that tho 
customer has committed an act of bankruptcy. In the case of 
a registe'red company, the obligation is terminated by the 
presentation of a petition for \vinding-up or by the passing of a 
resolution to wind up. 

(5) Notice that the customer is an undischarged bankrupt. 

(6) Service upon the banker ol a garnishee order (see Chapter 4), 
or of any injunction or similar order from the Court prohibiting 
transactions upon the account. 
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(7) Notice of an assignment by the customer of the credit balance 
upon his account. 

(8) In the case of trust accounts, notice that the customer intends 
to apply the funds in breach of the trust, and 

(9) Kotice of any defect in the title of the person presenting the 
cheque. 

Countermand of Payment by the Customer 

To justify his banker’s refusal to pay his cheque, the customer's 
* " stop ” roust be expressly communicated to the banker and be 
authenticated by the customer’s signature or the signature of any 
other person authorized to sign cheques on the account. 

A “ stop ” may be registered by one of several partners or 
executors against a cheque draum by one, some, or all of the persons 
so associated, e.g., one partner may stop a cheque drawn by any 
other or others. If cheques are to be signed by any director of a 
company, a countermand of pa 3 nnent is effective if signed by any 
director or directors. 

Except for such special cases, only the person who draws a 
cheque is entitled to stop payment. Hepce, if the drawee banker 
is advised by the true owner of a cheque that it has been lost or 
stolen, he should at once advise th" drawer, or request the true 
owner to do so, so that the 'drawer’s instructions to stop payment 
may be obtained. If the cheque is presented in the meantime, 
it should be returned with the answer : “ Confirmation of drawer’s 
mandate required ”. 

The drawee-banker should not stop a cheque in reliance on 
instructions communicated by telephone or by an unauthenticated 
telegram, unless he is certain that the instructions emanate from 
the drawer or from his known agent. But he should not ignore 
■ instructions that are not authenticated, and, if there is doubt, the 
best course is to postpone payment pending written confirmation 
of the stop by the drawer, in whicli case a suitable answer is ; 
" Payment countermanded by telegram (or telephone) and post- 
poned pending confirmation ”. 

A customer who wishes to stop payment of a cheque must 
provide sufficient details to enable the banker to identify the 
cheque beyond all reasonable doubt In Hilfo7i v. Westimnster Bank, 
Lid., 1926, it was held that the bank was not responsible for having 
paid a cheque which the drawer claimed to have stopped but had 
described b}' the -wrong number. 

If a banker pa 3 ^s a cheque parent of which has been effectively 
countermanded, he cannot debit "the amount to his customer or 
recover from the person who received "the money unless the recipient 
acted uithout good faith or had no title. 

cannot be stopped by the drawer after it has been 
paid. Where the cheque is presented over the counicr by the holder 
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or by a collecting banker, the cheque is paid as soon as the money 
is handed over by tlie paying banker. 

Wien a cheque is presented through the clearing, the paying 
banker has up to the close of business* in which to pay or return the 
cheque, and the cheque is not paid until the last moment when 
he can return it, even though it may have been debited to the 
drawer’s account. The drawer has the right to countennand 
payment up to the bank’s closing time, but if the banker has 
intimated to the presenting bank that the cheque is paid, payment 
is irrevocable as soon as such advice is given, and thereafter the 
drawer has no right to countermand payment. 

Wlien the cheque is paid in by another customer to his credit, 
it is not paid merely because the banker has credited the cheque 
to the one account and debited it to the drawer’s account. Such 
a credit is not effective until it has been communicated to the 
customer, as by sending him advice of the credit or by handing 
him his pass book showing the credit, or until the close of business 
on the day following that on which the cheque is paid in, whichever 
occurs first. Until such time, the drawer has the right to counter- ’ 
mand payment, as the cheque is not irrevocably paid. 

Notice of the Drawer’s Death, Insanity, or Bankruptcy 

Notice of the customer’s death, bankruptcy, or insanity, justify- 
ing a banker’s refusal to pay cheques, may be either express or 
constructive. Constructive notice is usually a question of fact. 
Although a banker cannot be expected to act on unconfirmed 
rumours, he cannot safely disregard information that is reasonably 
to be regarded as reliable. 

Difficulties rarelj' arise in the case of death or insanity of a 
customer, and, although a banker should refuse payment of cheques 
presented after he has received notice of such events, he is entitled 
to debit the ‘ customer with cheques presented and paid before 
such information is received. 

A banker who hears that a customer has committed an act of 
bankruptcy must act carefully in paying the customer's cheques, 
for, in certain cases, if the customer is ultimately made bankrupt, 
the banker may have to refund the amount of the cheques to the 
trustee in banlcruptcy. 

There are three stages preliminary to the adjudication of a 
debtor as a bankrupt. These are : {«) the commission by him of 
an act of bankruptcy ; {b) the presentation of a bankruptcy petition ; 
and (c) the making of a receiving order. 


• Because of tlie delayed posting system and working difficulties arising out of the war, 
it has become the practice of the banks to accept returns sent off on the day after presentation, 
though advice is usually sent to the collecting banker on the day of presentation if a cheque 
is not yet paid. . 
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Act of Bankruptcy. — ^The Bankraptcy Act, 1914, specifies 
eigM acts of bankruptcy upon any one of which a bankraptcy 
petition against a debtor may be based, e.g., a formal declaration 
by the debtor that he cannot pay his debts or his departure from 
the country with the intention of defeating his creditors. An act of 
bankraptcy is “ available ” {i.e., as the basis of a bankruptcy 
petition) for a period of three months from its commission. 

The position of the banker between the commission of an act 
of bankruptcy and receipt of notice of the presentation of a petition 
is by no means clear. It is considered, however, that the banker 
is protected if he pays cheques drawn by the customer in his own 
favour, even if he has 7iotice of the act of bankraptcy, but that he 
has no siich protection in the case of cheques dra^vnby the customer 
in favour of third fcrsons (other than the customer’s assignee), even 
if he is ■without notice of the act of bankruptcy. 

Notice of Presentation of a Bankruptcy Petition. — A 
banker who receives notice that a bankruptcy 'petition has been 
presented against his customer should not pay any cheques drawn 
by the customer. But the presentation of a petition does not affect 
the banker unless and until he has notice thereof. 

Receiving Order. — ^The banker’s duty to pay cheques is deter- 
mined by the making of a receiving order against his customer, and 
he is liable to the trustee for all moneys paid on account of his 
customer after such an order has been made, whether he had notice 
of the order or not. The only exception to this rule is that, where 
advertisement of the receiving order has for any reason been post- 
poned and the banker has not received notice from any other 
source, the trustee can recover from the banker only so far as it is 
not reasonably practicable for the trustee to recover from the 
persons to whom the money has been paid — Bankruptcy Amendment 
Aci!, 1926. 

The foregoing applies to credit accounts. Where the account is 
overdrawn, aU operations thereon should cease upon notice of an 
act of bankruptcy, or of the presentation of a petition, or of the 
making of a receiving order. 

A banker who discovers that one of his customers is an undis- 
charged bankrupt is required by the Bankruptcy Act, 1914, to give 
notice to tlie trustee or to the Board of Trade of the existence of 
the account, and he may not make any payments out of the accoimt 
without instructions from the Court or the trustee, unless, at the 
end oi one month from the time when he gave the notice,’ he has 
received no instructions from the Court or the trustee. 

The position is similar in the case of the winding-up of a limited 
company ; no cheques should be paid by a banker who has received 
notice of the commencement of the w-inding-up. 
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Knowledge of an Intended Breach of Trust 

A banker transacting business with trustees may render himself 
liable if he is privj’' to an 5 >^ transaction that involves a breach of 
trust. He must therefore refuse payment of cheques draum on a 
trust account if he has any reason to believe that the drawer is 
coihmitting a breach of trust in rvithdrauung the funds, e.g., where 
the banker can reasonably be presumed to know, either from the 
heading of the account or otherwise, that the money deposited 
therein is held by the drawer on trust. But this does not imply 
that the banker must query every cheque drawn ; he is liable only 
if the circumstances are such as to put any reasonable man on 
inquiry'. 

If a customer has two accounts, one private and the other 
fiduciary, as may arise in the case of a treasurer to a local authority, 
the banker should riot permit transfers from the fiduciary account 
to the private account unless he has good reason to believe that 
they are in order. 

Defect in the Holder’s Title 

A banker must not pay a cheque of his customer if he has reason 
to believe, or can reasonably be presumed to know, that the pre- 
senter has no right or title to it, c.g., where the rightful owner of a 
cheque advises the banker of its loss or theft. In such a case, the 
banker incurs no liability, either to the holder or to the drawer, 
if he postpones payment pending the drawer’s confirmation. 

As to the holder, there is no privity of contract between him 
and the banker, so that he has no right to enforce payment against 
the banker even if he has an absolute title to the instrument, e.g., 
even if he is a bona Jidc holder for value of a cheque drawn payable 
to bearer. In regard to the drawer, he could not claim that his 
credit w'as damaged by the postponement of payment. But it 
must be remembered tliat the holder in- due course of a lost or 
stolen bearer cheque has a good title against all tlie world except 
the drawee banker and is, in fact, the tnie owner, so that the 
drawer would ultimately have to pay him. 

Cheques must be Duly Presented at the Proper Place 

Tlie banker is under no obligation to pay his customer’s clicques 
unless they arc presented at the brunch where the customer’s 
account is kept, during recognized business hours, for, by s. 45, a 
bill (including a dicquc) nmst be presented for payunent at a reason- 
able hour on a busine-ss dxiy at the proper place of payunent, 8 >., 
the address yf the bank given on the cheque. 

The provision in s. 45 (8) that presentment tlirough the Post 
^ Ofiice is sufficient, where authorized by agreement or usage, legalizes 
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and the banker is compelled, through lack of fimds, to dishonour 
cheques subsequently presented. 

A cheque dated on a Sunday must not be paid until the folio-wing 
Monda 3 ’^, and any such cheque presented on the Saturday should 
be returned marked " Post-dated / 

It is sometimes stated that, although a post-dated cheque is 
recognized by the Act as valid, it is to aU intents and purposes not 
payable on demafid, but is strictly a bill of exchange payable at a 
determinable future time, and, if dated more -than three da^^s after 
its issue, should property bear an ad valorem stamp, the absence of 
which renders the drawer liable to a penalty under the Stamp Act. 
But the fact that a post-dated cheque is regarded 'as insufacientty 
stamped would not affect any right of action on -the instrument, 
for such action could not be commenced until the arrival of the 
due date, when the cheque would be correctly’’ stamped with the 
twopenny duty. 

An authority to issue cheques (given, for instance, to a partner 
in a non--trading firm) does not extend to -the issue of post-dated 
cheques, since such instruments are, in effect, bills of exchange 
paj’-able at a future date. 

Cheques must be in Legal Form 

A cheque should not be paid unless it conforms to the " requi- 
sites as to form ” already discussed. _ It must be clear and free 
from ambiguity, embodying in plain", unmistakable terms the 
unconditional order of the customer to the banker to pay oh demand 
a sum certain in money ; it must be due for payment, i.e., not- 
post-dated, at the time of presentment ; if it is payable to order, 
it must purport to be indorsed by the payee and all subsequent 
indorsers ; and it must be stamped. 

The banker has a right to insist that chequed shall be drawn 
in such a manner as to leave him no doubt of what he is required 
by the customer to do, and he is entitled to refuse payment of an 
order for payment that is not a cheque, e.g., an instrument that 
requires payment to be made only on "the completion of an attached 
receipt. 

But a banker who has been accustomed to pay irregularly 
drawn documents must not discontinue to do so without giving 
reasonable notice of his intention to the customer. 

Proper Indorsement Essential : Payment in Due Course 

Whether or not a cheque is property indorsed is a question of 
fact to be determined by -tiie circumstances of each case in accord- 
ance with the recognized principles relating to indorsements con- 
sidered in Chapter 14. As is -there stated, a paying banker must 
obtain for his customer a good discharge for all cheques paid by him. 
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obliterated crossing, or a crossing that has been added to or altered 
otherwise than is authorized by the Act, provided, in the latter 
case, that the alteration or addition is not apparent. The section 
further renders such a payment valid as against the drawer. 

More general protection to the banker paying crossed cheques 
is afforded by s. 80 : — 

80. Where the banker on whom a crossed cheque is drawn, in good 
faith and without negligence pays it, if crossed generally, to a banker, 
and if crossed specially, to the banker to whom it is crossed, or his ^ent 
for collection being a banker, the banker pa 3 dng the cheque, and, if the 
cheque has come into the hands of the payee, the drawer, shall re^ec- 
tively be entitled to the same rights and be placed in the same position 
as if payment of the cheque had been made to the true owner thereof. f 

In brief, the paying banker is protected in respect of forged 
indorsements («) on uncrossed order cheques, by s. 60, provided 
he pays in good faith and in the ordinary course of business ; (&) on 
crossed cheques, by s. 60, provided he pays, in good faith and in 
the ordinary course of business, and by s. 80 if be pays in accordance 
with the crossing and without negligence. 

If the banker brings himself within the requirements of these 
sections, the payment of the cheque is good so far as he is concerned, 
even though payment is made to or for a person w'ho has no right 
. to the instrument, or even though the cheque bears a forged 
indorsement. But, to obtain the protection, the banker must 
strictly comply rvith all the provisions of the particular section 
that applies in the circumstances. 

The Meaning of “ Good Faith ” 

Both s. 60 and s. 80 require payment to-be made in good faith, 
a matter that can be decided only from the facts of each case. 
According to s. 90, " A thing is deemed to be done in good faith, 
within the meaning of this Act, where it is, in fact, done honestly, 
w'hether it is done negligently or not ”. It is difficult to conceive 
conditions involving absence of good faith on the part of a joint- 
stock bank with relation to pa3nng cheques, though there may he 
lack of good faith on the part of a bank’s employees ; so that a bank 
might be liable under this section if a cheque w^ere paid by a cashier 
who had good reason to doubt the genuineness of an indorsement. 

“ The Ordinary Course of Business ” 

Ss. 79 and 80 protect the banker only if he pays “ without 
neghgence,” wliilst s. 60 applies only if payment is made *' in the 
ordinary coi^e of business ”, In practice, the terms mean much 
the same thing : a banker who acts negligently is not foUowmg the 
usual Course of business; whilst a banker who does not follow the 
usual course of business is acting negligently in his customer's 
interests. As to what constitutes negligence and acting outside the 
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Not Nejiotiable ” and *' A/c Payee Only ” 

The fact that a cheque is cros-^tnl “ Not negotiable " and bean- 
evidence, in the form of more than one indorsement, that it lias been 
negotiated or transferred, does not deprive llie paying banker of 
the protection of s. SO on the ground of negligence. A " not 
negotiable ” crossing does not make the cluujue r.c! Iramfetahle, 
and no duly is imposed on the paying banker to inquire wiiether 
a valid title was passed when the cheque was transfcired. 

'Hie same po'ition arises when the cheque hears an .addition to 
a crossing such as " Account Payee *’ or '' Account Payee only ” or 
" Account A.B.”, with or wthout the words " Not negotiable 
Such additioas do not prevent payanent in due course of a cheque 
even though it bears several indorsements. 

As a rale, bankers refuse to collect such cheques except for 
the account of the payee, so that paying bankers are unlikely to 
be troubled with these points except in the case of clieques presented 
to them over the counter, (Sec p. 1^.) 

“ Not Transferable ” Cheques 

The position is different in the case of a cheque tliat is clearly 
and, unmistakably intended to be "not transferable ", e.g., when 
drawn payable to “ John Brown only ”, or " John Browm, not 
iransfcrahlc" , with the word "Order” or “Bearer” crossed out 
and initialled by the 'drawer, and with or witliout the w'ords " not 
transferable ” waitten across the face. 

As a cheque so dra\vn cannot be regarded as payable " to 
order ”, the paying banker has no protection under s. 60. If such 
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is not a payment to the pa\dng banker is safe d 
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he can brmg himself vdthm ^ protection in resp^t 

of the Act. He has. however, no such gene^ P protected by 

of hills of exchange other th^ chequ - ^ Revenue Act, 

s. 19 of the Stamp Act, 18o3 by the Bills of 

1883, in regard to conditional o^dem P . . to crossed 

Exchange Act (1882) 221 

bankers’ drafts on demand. (See Chapter 2 .) 

2. Collecting a cheque, hill has no title 

a forged indorsement, or in of ^ promissory' notes 

Jaifective title collecting 
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crossed cheques is protected by ^ aues by s. 17 of the 

regard to certain documents other to 9 (1882) Amend- 
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which the transferor s title is voider therefore, not 
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quite independently of any nght of recourse he may na 
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It follows, therefore, tot a banker may P once 

cheque twice, once to the person ® owner the banker 

to the toe owner, tliough. P^'d to account. Thus the 

. will usually be entitled to debit drat cheque once, 

ultimate r4ult may be tot he loses the whom 

subject to his possible rights of recovery from the person 

he paid the money. 
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Advising “ Fate ” by Telegram or Telephone 

A pa3nng banker is sometimes asked by the collecting ba]Aer 
to send a message b3r telegram or telephone stating whether a giren 
cheque will be paid on presentment. 

The pa3ang banker should exercise care in acceding to such a 
request, for, if he so far commits himself in reptying as to be botmd 
to honour the cheque on presentment, c.g., b}'^ replying, " Yes, 
cheque uill be paid ”, or "Yes, if in order”, he must pay the 
cheque when presented (provided it is in order), even though the 
drawer ma3’’ in the meantime have stopped pa3’ment, or have died, 
or become bankrupt or insane. 

A promise to pay made b3' telegram or telephone is not a pay- 
ment in the ordinary course of the pa3'ing banker's business sufficient 
to justify his debiting the drawer's account in any evcjii, and he 
has no right to appropriate funds of the drawer to meet such a 
cheque. If he does so appropriate funds and has then to dishonour 
cheques subsequent^ presented, he ma3'^ render himself liable for 
damage to his customer's credit. Moreover, the drawer has the right 
to stop pa3Tnent of a cheque at any time before the e-xpiration of 
the time unthin which the bank may pay or return it. Hence, the 
OJily safe procedure is for the paynng banker to give a non-committal 
reply, e.g., “ Cheque rvould be paid if in our hands now and in order 
Such an answer leaves it open to the' banker to dishonour the 
cheque if circumstances make that ^ecessar3^ 

A similar non-committal statement should be made when a 
cheque that has been previously dishonoured is recalled either at 
the drawer’s request, or because the paying banker, having received 
sufficient funds, -wishes to protect lus customer’s credit by paydng 
the cheque. A suitable intimation is ” Cheque Re3molds would be 
paid if re-presented now and in order 

These remarks do not apply when the pa3dng banker at the 
drawer’s request adrdses a banker or holder by telephone or _ 
telegram that a cheque will be paid, for then the banker is entitled 
^ to appropriate funds of the drawer to meet the cheque on 
presentment. 

The collecting banker may present a cheque tfiVecf by post and not 
through the usual clearing channels, with a request -that the paydng 
banker shall ad-vise fate by telegram. In such a case, the paying 
banker, should repl3\, " Cheque Reymolds paid ” or “ Cheque 
Re5molds unpaid ”, as., the case may’’ be. YTien once such ad-vice 
of .payunent has been s’ent, the drawer cannot stop the cheque or 
refuse to have it debited to his account. If such a cheque is 
unpaid, it should be returned direct by post to the collecting banker 
-widi a confirmation of ttevtelegram. 
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through fte post by a stranger, 'the baiiker should return it at 
once ■with a request that presentment be made either in person’ 
or through another bank. 


Payment of a Customer’s Bills 


Faihng express or implied agreement with the customer to the 
contrary, a banker is under no obligation to pay a bill of exchange 
accepted payable at the bank by the customer, although such an 
j ^ itself a sufficient authority to ;the banker to pay 
tne bill and to debit his customer with the amount. If the customer 
has no cr^t balance available, the banker may regard the accept- 
ance of a biU domiciled with him as a request for an overdraft, and 
may charge the customer interest on the overdraft so created. 

3. biU of exchange other than a cheque, the banker is 
outside the protection afforded by the Bills of Exchange Act, and 
cannot debit his customer if he pays out to a person claiming 
wough a forged indorsement. In such an event, the bill is not 
discharged ; the acceptor remains liable on the bill and the banker 
cannot debit Mm witli the amount. 


To safeguard ffiemselves, bankers usually take from the 
customer an authority on a special form to pay bills domiciled vitb 
ep’t the authority embodying an undertaking by the customer 

0 indemmfy the bank if any such bill bears a forged indorsement, 
iuthough the b^kerxannot debit the acceptor if he pays a bill 

^nng a^ rorged indorsement, he can debit the acceptor with a 
oiii on which the drawer's signature is forged. " The drawee of a bill 
bound to know the drawer's signature. It is his fault if he writes 
is ^ccep dnce on a forged instrument ; and it is his act of accept- 
^ ^ sends the biUs forward for pajunent to the banker ”. 
{Vaglm^w Bros. v. Ba,tk of BngUnd. 1891.) 

1 ^ The banker mmt, of course, verify the signature of the acceptor, 

a ^ signature turns out to be forged, the banker 

f,, + 1 , ^ customer and must bear the loss himself, subject 

e proviso, already discussed in connection mth forged signatures 
(see tm/e; p. 162), that a customer %vill be estopped 
K=.t,i. .r vffiidity of his signature if he has induced the 
'e to rely on a signature that is forged or unauthorized. 

f , . should not pay overdue bUls irithout the authority 

justified in doing so if he has 
in?%q payment in due course is defined 

^ pajanent made ai or after maturity of the hill ". 

a material alteration should not be paid unless 
- bill f confirmed by the drawer, and if, after acceptance, 

... 'hi K ^ respect of its amount, the acceptor 
c eicl liable, uutess the alteration is non-apparent and the 
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bill is paid to a holder in due course, when the banker can charge 
the acceptor with the original amount for which the bill was drawn. 

Bills of Exchange “to be Retired ” 

Bankers with whom bills are domiciled may be asked by their 
customers to pa}^ the instruments (with the holder’s consent) before 
they fall due, the instructions being given on a special " Bills to be 
Retired ” form, signed by the customer. 

Usually, payment of a bill before its date is made %mder rebate, 
i.e., the acceptor is allowed a deduction from the amount of tire bili 
equal to the interest on that amount for the period the bill has still 
to run before maturity, the interest being usually calculated at 
\ per cent, per annum above the current rate allowed on short 
deposits by London joint-stock banks. 

A receipt in the following form is usually given b}’' the holder 
on the back of tlie bill : — 

Received payment of the witfun bill from the acceptor, James Bromi, 
this nth day of September 19 .., under rebate at 3J per cent, per annum. 

, As a bill is not paid in due course until it is paid " at or after 
maturity ” (s. 59), a retired bill is not discharged and must not be 
cancelled by the banker who pays it, unless he is instructed by the 
acceptor to do so. 


I 

CHAPTER 16 

THE COLLECTING BANKER 

The term " Collecting Banker " is applied to a banker who 
collects the proceeds of cheques, bills, and other documents either 
on his own behalf, or on behalf of a customer or another banker. 
Unless he is collecting on his own behalf, the banker acts as an 
a.gent on behalf of a principal, and, as such, he incurs certain 
liabilities if he fails properly to discharge the duty entrusted to him. 
The extent of this duty wUi depend on the facts cf each particular 
case and on the recognized practice in the circumstances, but a 
banker in any case is liable to his customer for any loss or d^age 
that results from his omission to use reasonable C-are, skdl.^an.x 
diligence in the discharge of his duty as a coUecting agent - iius 
he is liable for delay in making presentment for payment ,unl^s 
such delay is excused by the Act, or for omitting to present a Diu 
at the proper place as defined in the Act. , 

In the absence of an indemnity or of any agreement to 
contrary, the collecting banker is liable also for the negligence or 
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agent or correspondent employed by him to collect bills and 
cheques paid in by his customer. 

A banker collects cheques and biUs on his own behalf when, for 
example, he collects cheques he has cashed over the counter, or 
cheques he has received in payment of debts due to him. In such 
cases,, the baiter is not responsible as an agent but must act with 
due dil^ence in discharging the duties of a holder as set out in the 
Act, otherwise he will lose his recourse against prior parties to the 
instruments collected. 

A collecting banker has no duty towards the persons from 
whom the proceeds of bills and cheques are collected. So long as he 
acte m good faith and does not give an5' personal undertaking or 
make any misrepresentation concerning the instruments (or any 
oc^ents attached ^ereto, e.g., in the case of documentary bills), 
e incurs no responsibility to the presentees if the instruments or 
documents are not valid or in order. 


Collection of Cheques for a Customer 


Uncrossed or Open Cheques. — ^I n collecting uncrossed bearer 
■ or order cheques /or a cnsiomer, a banker is afforded no protection, 
and, should such an instrument bear a forged indorsement, or, 
shomd the c^tomer’s title thereto prove void or defective, tlie 
DMiker ^ liablci for converting the property of the true oumer, 
T/'+f!' debit the cheque to his customer. 

7 j ^ custorqer for whom a banker collects an open cheque is a 
o er ™ due codrse, the banker cannot be liable to anyone, because 
c as collected the cheque for the true oivner and cannot, therefore, 
be guilty of conv^ersion. 


• collects an uncrossed order cheque on his own behalf 

TTiAiff ^ o'^Tier onl}' if the cheque bears a forged indorse- 

nf then, he can enforce his rights against any indorser 

"1^° indorsed after the forgery, and also against his 
■ h 7 - HpIn" '^ ^^^tisferor if that person, by reason of being a transferee 
ii<it indorsed. If, how'ever, there is no forgeiy but 
- ^ person from whom the 

tlie cheque, the banker having given value (assuming 
' without notice of the defect) is a holder 

enforce payment agairnd all prior parties, 
regard to crossed cheques, whether 
° collecting banker obtains statutory 

suffiaaion from liabmty for conversion by s. 82, viz •— 
in s. oy u • 

A K;u n ^ oanker in good faidi and \Tithout negligence receives 
A bill b tor a customer of a cheque cros=«i gcnerahy or .specially to 
tlic aUcratior^a the customer has no tiUe or a defective title thereto, the 
a bill is fraude any Uabillty to the true ersvner of the cheque by 

cannot he hekf ^ pajment. 
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The provisions of this section are 'further extended in the 
banker’s favour by s. 1 of the Bills of Exchange (Crossed Cheques) 
Act, 1906, which reads : — 

1 . A banker receives payment of a crossed cheque for a customer 
■within 'the meaning of section eighty-'two of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
1882 , notwithstanding that he. credits his customer’s account -with the 
amount of the cheque before receiving payment -thereof. 

This Act was passed to negativ-e the effect of the decision in the 
Gordon Case {Capital and Counties Bank v. Gordon, 1903), in which 
it was decided that, by crediting as cash cheques paid in by a 
customer, a banker became a holder for value and was thereafter 
to be regarded as receiving payment for himself and not for his 
customer. The effect of the 1906 Act is further discussed on p. 188. 

Conditions which must be Fulfilled 

To claim the protection of s. 82, the collecting banker must act 
strictly in accordance wth its prolusions. 

First, he must act " in good faith and without negligence", and 
this applies to the whole transaction, from the receipt of the cheque 
from the customer to the receipt of the proceeds from the paying 
banker. Secondly, he must collect for a customer, and not for 
himself or for a person who is not a customer. 

As it is to be presumed that banks do not act otherwise than in 
good faith in all their dealings, the question of good faith in relation 
to tlie collection of cheques is not very important, -although a bank 
might be liable for absence of good faith on the part of any of its 
employees. 

" Good faith " and " negligence ” are not mutually exclusive 
terms, for s. 90 provides that a thing is deemed to be done in good 
faith within the meaning of the Act where it is in fact done honestly 
whether it is done negligently or not. 

What Constitutes “ Negligence ” ? 

Although the question as to what constitutes negligence has to 
be decided on the circumstances of each case, the term is capable 
of a very wide interpretation, often to the detriment of the banker. 
Moreover, s. 82 imposes on the banker an implied duty to the true 
owner to avoid negligence, in spite of the general principles that a 
banker's duty is to his customer and to no other, and that, as a rule, 
there can be no negligence where there is no duty. When a 
collecting banker relies on the protection of s. 82, the burden of 
proving that he has acted “ without negligence ” is pn Mm, since 
the true owner’s case is complete as soon as conversion is proved 
pritna facie against the banker. 

In Commissioners of Taxation v. English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank, Lid., 1920, it was stated that " it is not a question of negligence 
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in. Opening an account, though the circumstances connected TOth 
the opening of an account may shed light on the question as to 
whether there was negligence in collecting the cheque — ^the test of 
negligence is whether the transaction of pajdng in a given cheque, 
coupled with the circumstances antecedent and present, were so out 
of the ordinarj’^ course that it ought to have aroused doubts in that 
banker’s mind and caused him to make enquiry.” 

The follo%ving are circumstances where the action of a collecting 
bank has been regarded as sufficiently negligent to deprive him of 
the protection of s 82 : — 

1. Ofiiission to verify the correctness of indorsements on cheques 
payable to order The collecting banker must ensure that the 
indorsements on all cheques presented by him are technically cor- 
rect and in accordance with the recognized practice. Thus, in 
Bavins, junr., and Sims v. London & South Wesier7t Bank, 1900, it 
was held that the collecting banker was negligent in not detecting 
that an indorsement and a signature to a receipt on a cheque did 
not correspond with the name of the payee. 

2. .Omission to verify the existence of authority in the case of per 
procuration signatures if there are any circumstances connected with 
the transaction that should put the bank on inquiry. Whenever the 
circumstances connected with the transaction appear suspicious, a 
banker must act with care in accepting for collection cheques 
bearing per procuration signatures. In particular, inquiry is called 
for if an agent draws cheques on behalf of his principal and pays 
them into his o^yn accoimt. 

3. Collecting for the private account of an official or agent a cheque 
made payable to his company or firm and indorsed by him as agent on 
its behalf. This has been maintained as negligence in numerous 
cases, including Hannan’s Lake View Central, Lid. v. Armstro7ig, 
1900; A. L. Underwood v. Ba^ik of Liverpool a7id Martins, 1924; 
Stewart v. Westminster Bank, 1926. 

4. Accepting for a customer's private account cheques drawn 
“ per pro.” by him, or by hhn and another, on behalf of his fir^n and 
made payable either to himself or to another. In Morison v. London, 
County & Westminster Bank, Ltd., 1914 (decided, however, on other 
grounc^), it was held that the bank was prima facie guilty of negli- 
gence in accepting for an employee's private account cheques drawn 
by him " per pro.” on his film’s account, either at the same bank 
or at another bank, the cheques being made payable either to the 
'firm or to the employee himself, and being indorsed by him in his 
own name or “ per pro.” the firm, as the cases required. 

Similarly, in Lloyds Baiik v. Chartered Bank of India, Australia, 
<S- China, 1928, the Chartered Bank was held guilty of negligence 
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in collecting for the private account of an employee of the plaintiff 
bank cheques draum by him and another on the plaintiff’s account 
in favour of the collecting bank. 

5. Collecting for a partner's private account cheques payable to 
the partnership. A banker has no right to assume without 
inquiry that a partner is entitled to place to his own account 
cheques payable to the firm. 

By the decision in Guardians of St. John, Hampstead v. Barclays 
Bank, Lid., 1923, it would appear that, where a person has an 
account in his own name {e.g., D. Stewart) and pays in cheques 
payable to a firm (e.g., D. Stewart & Co.), stating that he is trading 
under the firm name in question, the ijanker must endeavour to 
verify his statement 

As tlic customer, in such circumstances, must register the firm 
name under the Registration of Business Names Act, 1916, the 
banker should attempt to satisfy himself as to the regularity of the 
transaction either by requesting the customer to submit for inspec- 
tion his certificate of registration under that Act. or by searching 
the Register for the necessary information. 

6. Placing to a customer’s private account cheques payable to 
him in an official or fiduciary capacity, e.g., cheques payable to 
“ Thomas Robinson, Collector of Taxes ”, " The Collector of 
Taxes ”, " The Collector of Inland Revenue ”, " Borough Rates ”, 
" Water Rates ”, etc. In no circumstances should cheques so 
drawn be accepted for a private account, but the mere fact that a 
person is a public official, or that he acts in a fiduciary capacity 
which involves his having other people's money in his hands, 
does not of itself put the banker on inquiry in regard to other cheques 
paid in to the official’s private account. 

7. Omissioji to obtain and follow up a reference from a new 
customer, and omission to make other reasonable enquiries concerning 
a new customer’s work and/or business. In Ladbroke v. Todd, 1914, 
the bank rvas regarded as negligent for not having obtained a 
reference, wlrile in Turner v. London and Provincial Bank, 1903, 
the bank was regarded as negligent for not taking up a reference 
given by a new customer. 

,The liability of a collecting bank was much extended in con- 
sequence of the decision in Lloyds Bank, Ltd. v. E. B. Savory & Co., 
1932, that the bank was negligent in not ascertaining the nature of 
the employment, in one case, of a customer, and, in another case, 
of the husband of a customer. In addition, the bank was considered 
to have acted negligently in not ascertaining the name of the 
employers of the new customers. As a result, banks now make the 
fullest inquiries as to the nature of the employment and the names 
of the employers of a prospective customer. 
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S. Collecting a cheque crossed " Account Payee ” for other than 
the payee named. Although the words “ Account Payee ” or 
“ Account paj^ee only ” or " Account James Brown, etc.”, have 
no statutory recognition, and do not impair the negotiability of a 
cheque, a banker who disregards them and, without making 
reasonable inquiries, collects a cheque bearing the words for some 
one other than the named paj-ee, is likety to lose the protection of 
s. 82 on the ground of negligence. 

In Ahroherri (Ashanti) Mines, Ltd. v. Ecojiomic Bank, 1904, 
the Court considered that such an addition to a crossing on the face 
of a cheque constituted a direction to the receiving banker as to hoiv 
the proceeds of the cheque were to be dealt ndth after receipt. This 
imphes that a cheque so marked should generally be taken and 
collected only for the named payee, and would apply as much in the 
case of a cheque payable to a named payee or hearer, as in the case 
of a cheque payable to order. 

This view was confirmed in Underwood v. Bank of Liverpool and 
Martins^ 1924, where the judge stated : ” IVhile this addition (i.e., 
" Account Payee only ”) does not affect the negotiability of an order 
or bearer cheque, I agree mth the view that, when such a cheque 
is paid into the account of a person who is not the payee, the bank 
is put on inquiry.” 

But the bank is not expected to make inquiries unless it is in a 
position to do so. So, rvhere a London bank acting as clearing 
agent for a foreign correspondent collected a cheque crossed 
“ A/c payee only ” and bearing several indorsements, the London 
bank was not expected to inquire into the validity of the foreign 
negotiations. (Importers Co., Ltd. v. Westminster Bank, Ltd., 1927.) 

9. Colleciing ch'eques paid in at one branch for a customer who 
had an account at another branch of the same bank withotit com- 
municating the facts to the customer’s branch. In Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 
V, E. B. Savory (S- Co., 1932, crossed bearer cheques drawn in 
favour of third parties by Savory & Co. were misappropriated by 
two of the firm’s employees, A and B, and were paid in by them 
to one of the branches of Lloyds Bank for collection and credit 
of accounts at other branches of the bank. A paid in some of the 
cheques for collection and credit -of his own account at another 
branch of the bank, while B paid in some of the cheques for 
collection and credit of his wife’s account at a third branch of the 
bank. No inquiries were made by the branch which took in the 
credits, and the proceeds of the cheques were duly credited to 
the respective accounts at the branches where the accoimts were 
kept, 

Savorj' & Co. sued the bank for conversion, and it was held 
that, as the branch receiving the credits had failed to communicate 
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all the facts in their possession to the branches at which the accounts 
were kept, the branches had been negligent in dividing their 
knowledge. Had the facts been communicated to the branches 
where the customer’s accounts were kept, those branches might have 
been put on inquiry and the frauds discovered. 

10. Failing to make inquiries when the circumstances are suspicious 
or unusual. In the majority of the foregoing cases, the negligence 
lay, not in collecting the cheques in the given circumstances, but in 
failing to make inquiries where the conditions were such as to require 
them, or in failing to take all the precautions that experience had 
shown to be desirable or that the Courts had held to be necessary. 

Hence, a banker should refuse to collect any cheque if the 
circumstances are suspicious or unusual, and he is not satisfied as 
to his customer’s title. Whether any particular circumstances 
are to be regarded as unusual depends on current banking practice. 
Thus it is unusual for a cheque payable to a limited company to be 
paid into an individual’s private account. Though the cheque may 
bear what appears to be a genuine indorsement by the company, it 
is thought that the banker should make careful inquiries into the 
customer’s title.* 

Some authorities go so far as to suggest that inquiries should be 
made if a cheque payable to one limited company is paid into the 
account of another company. It is submitted, however, that this 
goes beyond the banker’s duty to the true owner. 

Estoppel as against the True Owner 

In certain circumstances, a banker may escape liability for 
negligence under s. 82 on the ground that his acts or omissions have 
been induced or encouraged by the action or inaction of the true 
owner, who is thereby estopped from succeeding against the bank 
for conversion of his property. Thus in M orison v. London, 
County (§• Westminster Bank, 1914, an employee, Abbott, had for 
years fraudulently paid into his private account cheques drawn 
by him " per pro.” on behalf of his firm, Bruce Morison & Co. 
The employer, Morison, had actual knowledge of some of the 
misappropriations, but took no steps to warn the bank, or to 
complain of the transactions, although he had from time to time 
received his pass book in which the cheques were entered. The 
Court held that the plaintiff (x.e., the true owner) by his conduct had 
adopted the transactions and was, therefore, not entitled to succeed 
against the bank, in spite of the fact that it was teclmically guilty 
of conversion and of negligence. 

• See Rayner Goddard, IC.C., in the Journal of the Institute of Bankers, vol. liii, 
page 76. — It would not be sufficient to require the customer to obtain a special 
indorsement by the company in his favour as this might easily be forged {ibid , 
vol. liv, p. 3). 

7 - (B.368) 
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It is not certain, however, how far this still holds good. 
Lloyds Bank v. Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, ^ 1“A 
the judge said ; " If my butler for a year has been selling my vintage 
wines cheap to a small wine merchant, I do not understand how my 
negligence in not periodically checking my wine-book wiU he^ an 
answer to my action against the vine merchant for conversion. 


“ Receives Payment for a Customer ” 

To obtain the protection of s. 82, the banker must act throughout 
simply and solely as an agent for his customer in collecting the 
and receiving payment of the proceeds ; but by virtue of the pu^ 
of Exchange (Crossed Cheques) Act, 1906, the banker is not depnved 
of the protection of s. 82 merely because he credits the ammmt 
of a cheque to the customer’s account before he receives the proceeds. 

The protection will not apply, however, if there are circum- 
stances indicating that the banker is not acting ow behalf^ of ^ 
customer, as where he is collecting a cheque of which he is himse 
the holder for value by reason of having cashed it for a customer 
or a stranger, or of having accepted it in payment of a debt due u 
the bank, e.g., a sum due by a tenant of the bank for rent. 

A banker collecting a cheque paid in by a customer does not lose 
the protection of s. 82 merely because he may also be a holder for 
value. The crucial test is whether the -proceeds will ultimately 
in the customer’s account. 

For instance, a banker who collects crossed cheques for the 
credit of an overdrawn account, or who collects (for cre^t of a 
customer s account) crossed cheques on which he has a lien, has 
^vo possible defences if he is sued for conversion, so that if one 
laik the other may stand, viz. (1) that he is a holder in due course : 
and/or (2) that he is entitled to the protection of s. 82. If there is 
no question of forgerj'^ and the banker’s defence under s. 82 fans 
because of negligence, he may succeed in bis claim to be a holder 
m due course, because negligence does not prevent him hour 
acquiring that status {Lloyds Bank v. Hornby, 1933). But if 
^rorged indorsement and the banker cannot claim to be a holder 
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properly be regarded as receiving the proceeds on behalf of a 
customer 'within the meaning of the Act. {Lloyds Bank, Ltd. v. 
Chartered Bank of India, Aiistralia and China, 1928.) 

Unfortunately, there is no definition in the Act or elsewhere as 
to what constitutes “ a customer ” for the purposes of this section, 
so the matter must be decided by recognized practice and custom. 
Undoubtedly, a person is a customer who has some sort of an 
account with the banker, whether it is a current, deposit or bills' 
discounted account, and a bank collects for a customer when it 
collects as clearing agent for another bank. {Importers Co. v. 
Westminster Bank, Ltd., 1927.) 

In Ladbrake v. Todd, 1914, it was decided that one transaction 
was sufficient to constitute a person a customer, so that a banker 
is acting for a customer when he collects cheques representing the 
first credit by which an account is opened. But a person does not 
become a customer merely by calling at a bank from time to time 
to cash cheques drawn in his favour. {G. W. Rly. v. London and 
County Bank, 1901.) 

It would seem that a person who has an account at a branch ' 
is a customer, not only of the branch, but of the bank as a whole 
within, the meaning of the section. If this view is accepted, a 
branch that collects crossed cheques on behalf of a customer of 
another branch or of its head office is protected by s. 82. But this 
protection does not extend to cheques included in credits for 
customers of other banks ; in collecting such cheques the banker 
may incur liability to the true owner, although he would no doubt 
be indemnified against loss by the banker for whom the credit was 
accepted. 

The Document must be a Crossed “ Cheque ” 

As s. 82 specifically mentions the word cheque, the banker is not 
protected by the section unless the instrument collected conforms 
in all respects with the essential requisites of a cheque. 

Nevertheless, the banker is protected in respect of certain 
documents which are not cheques by s. 17 of the Revenue Act, 1883, 
and by the Bills of Exchange Act (1882) Amendment Act, 1932 
(discussed in Chapter 22, wherein consideration is also given to the 
application of the crossed cheque sections of the Act to dividend 
and interest warrants). 

The Cheque must be Grossed generally, or specially to the 
Collecting Banker 

The protection of s. 82 is not obtained unless the cheque collected 
is crossed generall}' or specially mhen it comes into the hajids of the 
collecting hank ; it is not sufficient that the collecting banker crosses 
the cheque himself. 

7a— (B 35S) 
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To safeguard himself, the collecting banker should eiwure {e.g., 
by inserting a request on his paying-in slips and pass books) that all 
cheques for collection are crossed before they are paid in by his 
customers, who, it will be remembered, have authority as holders 
to cross cheques either generally or specially, or to add the words 
" not negotiable ” to an existing crossing. 

Collecting Cheques crossed “ Not Negotiable ” 

The words " Not negotiable ” on the face of a cheque do not 
in themselves limit its transferability, so that a banker who collects 
a cheque crossed " Not negotiable ” for someone other than the 
payee can scarcely be accused of neglecting his duty towards the 
true owner. 

Not-transferable Cheques 

A collecting banker cannot claim the protection of s. 82 if he 
collects for anyone other than the payee a cheque that by its terms 
is made " not transferable ” in accordance with s. 8 (1), e.g., where 
it is drawm. “ Pay John Smith only ”. In collecting such a cheque, 
the banker should satisfy himself that his customer is the payee, 
and as evidence of this he will usually be required by the paying 
banker to confirm the payee’s indorsement. The position is the 
same with regard to cheques bearing restrictive indorsements. {See 
Chapter 14.) 

“ Not Liable to the True Owner ” 

The liability referred to in s. 82 covers any liability the collecting 
banker might incur in an action by the true owner for conversion, 
or for money had and received, or for any other reason. As the 
true owner of a cheque is the person entitled to the property in 
and possession of the cheque, freedom' from liability to the true 
owner implies that the banker is secure from claims by any other 
persons. 

Collection of Bills of Exchange 

As the crossed cheque sections of the Act apply only to cheques, 
a banker obtains no protection if he collects bills of exchange other 
than cheques either on behalf of his customer, or on his own behalf. 
He cannot escape liability to the true owner if there is any question 
of conversion, and his liability exists quite independently of any 
recourse he may have against his customer. 

Apart from this risk, a banker who undertakes to collect bills 
for his customer incurs the usual responsibilities of an agent. As 
such, he must strictly carry out tlie rules laid down in the Act 
regarding the presentment of bUls, and, in the event of his failure 
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to act with due diligence, he is liable to his customer for any loss 
that ensues. 

The banker is liable for any delay in presenting bills for payment 
unless such delay is excused by the Act, or for omitting to present 
at the proper place, or for neglecting to have a bill noted or pro- 
tested in the event of non-payment. 

If presentment has to be made through another banker or other 
agent of the collecting banker, the bill must be sent off in time to give 
such banker or agent reasonable time in which to make the present- 
ment, particularly if the place where the bill is payable or the place 
of residence of the drawee is distant or difficult of access. Further- 
more, the collecting agent must, if necessary, be given time in which 
to determine whether any special expenses viU be incurred by the 
presentment. 

In the absence of instructions from the customer, payment 
should not be accepted unless it is made in legal tender, or by draft 
of a reputable bainker or by a marked cheque. If an unmarked 
cheque is offered, the bill should not be surrendered to the acceptor, 
but should be attached to the cheque and a promise made to deliver 
the bUl when the proceeds of the cheque are received from the 
drawee banker. Otherwise, the banker as agent' of the holder of 
the bill wiU be deemed to have waived the rights on the bill in 
favour of the rights on the cheque ; all parties prior to the holder 
will be discharged from further h'ability, and the holder will be left 
only with his right of recourse on the cheque. 

If the banker is offered part payment of the biU, he should accept 
the amount tendered and indorse the biU with a receipt stating that 
the amount is received as part payment only, TOthout prejudice to the 
rights of all parties liable on the instrument. The bUl should not be 
surrendered.^ It should be noted for the unpaid balance, and notice 
of dishonour in respect of the amount unpaid given to all parties. 

A foreign biU not paid by the acceptor on presentment should be 
noted, but noting is optional in the case of an inland biU. If a biU 
payable at the acceptor’s place of business is not paid on present- 
ment, a note should be left wth the acceptor giving fuU particulars 
of the biU and informing him that it lies at the bank awaiting 
payment. Then, if payment is not received by the close of business 
on the same day, the biU (if foreign) should be noted for dishonour. 

It is not usual to protest a bill until the customer gives instruc- 
tions for this to be done. It is sufficient if the biU is noted at once. 
(See chapter 18.) 

\^'hen documents attached to a bUl are to be given up on pay- 
ment, the coUecting banker should hand over the documents only, 
if he is paid in cash or by a banker’s draft or marked cheque, unless, 
of course, he has any special instructions in this regard from the 
person on whose behalf tlie proceeds are being collected. 
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Use of Bank Crossing Stamp 

WTien. a banker sends a cheque or bill for collection through an 
agent or through the clearing, he impresses the bank’s name and 
address on the instrument with a rubber stamp. 

Such stamping does not entitle the banker to the protection of 
s. 82 if a cheque so stamped was not already crossed when received 
by him. If, however, the cheque after being stamped is lost or 
stolen and is negotiated, the presence of the stamp would possibly 
be held to constitute notice to a transferee that the cheque was 
being vTongly dealt with. 

Treatment of Unpaid Cheques and Bills 

When a cheque or bill is returned unpaid, the collecting, banker 
should at once notify his customer, other\rise he is liable for negh- 
gence if such notice of dishonour is not given nvithin the time 
required by the Act. As a rule, cheques and bills returned unpaid 
are forwarded to the customer with a covering letter giving the reason 
for tlie return. 

The banker is entitled to debit his customer’s account vdth 
the amount of a returned cheque, even though the cheque may not 
have been indorsed by the customer, or even though it may have 
been cashed for him, or have been expressly paid in to reduce a loan 
or overdraft granted by the banker. 

XiTien a cheque is returned with an answer such as " Refer to 
Drawer, please re-present ”, or " Effects not cleared ", or when an 
unpaid cheque or bill is recalled by the drawee banker by letter, 
telegram or telephone for re-presentment, the collecting banker 
usually takes it upon himself to re-present the instrument without ^ 
returning it to his customer. The same applies where the return 
is due to an obvious irregularity, e.g., mutilation or error in indorse- 
ment, which may be put right by the confirmation of the collecting 
banker. 

But in all cases where a cheque is thus re-presented, the cus- 
tomer should be duly adrised, otheiavise, if the cheque is again 
returned, ho may refuse to be debited on the ground that he was 
entitled to assume that the cheque was paid a.s he had not been 
duly advised of its first dishonour, and the banker may ha've to 
stand any loss that is attributable to his omission to give his 
customer such notice of dishonour. Apart from tlsc need for thus 
giving the customer notice of dishonour, it i,s to the customer’s 
interests to be adrised at once of the financial weakness of anj* 
I'sersons with whom he Is dealing. 

Even if a cheque or bill is dishonoured l)ccause of .some small 
irrcgul.-irity. notice .'ihould be given by the collecting banker to his 
CTisiomer, TJiC irregularity may be merely an e.xcttse for returning 
the cheque bssa^use the drawer had no fund« to meet it, in trhich 
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case the instrument may again be dishonoured when the irregularity 
is put right, and, if the banker has not given notice to his customer 
of the first dishonour, he may be held responsible for any loss 
sustained by the customer as a result of the delay. 

‘ WTien an unpaid cheque is one that has been cashed for a person 
who is not a customer, the collecting banker should not return the 
cheque itself to such person, but should send him notice of dishonour 
with a request for immediate payment of the amount. If the 
cheque itself is returned, the banker will be no longer a holder, and 
so unable to claim against the person for whom the cheque was 
cashed and prior parties. 


CHAPTER 17 

THE MACHINERY OF COLLECTION* 

The (great development of joint-stock banking and the wide use 
of cheques made essential some organization for the prompt settle- 
ment of the great number of claims and counter-claims arising be- 
tween the banks. This organization took the form of a system of 
clearings, whereby the claims of each bank on the others are quickly 
and conveniently settled by a process of set-off. The claims arising 
between banks in the same town are adjusted through local clearings, 
but the cancellation of claims between widely separated banks is 
effected through the more elaborate organization of the London 
Clearing, having its headquarters at the London Clearing House. 

English Local Clearings 

Local clearings in England and Wales are conducted between 
the banks in all places where more than one bank is represented. 
Most of these clearings are conducted without any formality at one 
or two fixed times during the day, when clerks from the various 
banks meet at one of the bank offices to exchange their claims 
(called " Bundles of Charges ”). The totals of the claims are agreed, 
and, at ’the end of the day, the net balance ONving to or by each 
bank is settled, usually by a transfer between the respective head 
offices. 

* The clearing system here discussed was that in force before the outbreak of war 
in 1939. As a result of the war, the arrangements were changed although the 
principles remain the same, and it is not possible to say what alterations, if any, 
rvill be made in the future. To meet war-time conditions, a central clearing was 
established at Stoke-on-Trent. To save paper and time, it was arranged for 
all cheques, etc., on the smaller clearing banks (Coutts, District, Glyn, National and 
Williams Deacons) to be listed together in most branches, and for all Torvn, Metro 
and Country cheques to be lumped together for remittance for settlement to the 
central clearing (except that Torvn cheques collected by Town Clearing Branches 
were dealt with in London). Also, the times allowed for collection (see p. 198) were 
increased by one or more days. 
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In certain large provincial centres — ^Birmingham, Bradford, 
Bristol, Hull, Leeck, Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Nottingham and Sheffield — tliere are specially organized 
local clearing houses. In these towns the principal local branch 
of each bank acts as a local clearing agent for all branches of that 
bank in the clearing area, receiving from those branches cheques 
drawn on all otlier banks for clearance, and distributing among the 
branches cheques drawn thereon and received from the other banks. 
Each branch is debited or credited through the head office with the 
amount due to or payable by it, and the net balance owng to or by 
each bank in respect of the local clearing is usually settled by 
transfer through the Clearing House Account at the local branch of 
the Bank of England. 

The London Clearing House 

Most cheques drawn on English banks are presented and 
collected through the London Clearing House. This clearing was 
established in 1775 between the London private bankers, the joint- 
stock banks* being admitted in 1854. 

The general principle of the clearing is that cheques and certain 
other items payable at the various offices and branches of the 
English clearing banks are brought into one central depot where 
they can be conveniently • exchanged and set-off. SetfJement of 
the “ difference ” or balance o\ving to or by each bank is effected 
by a transfer between that bank’s account and the Clearing House 
Account, both at the Bank of England. 

Despite the vast number of instruments handled and the vast 
totals of the transactions, the clearing works with precision, and not 
only effects great economy in the work of the banks, but also 
permits commercial transactions to be settled with a minimum 
of expense and delay. 

The London Clearing House originally dealt only with cheques 
payable in the City area, but it is now divided geographically into 
three sections : (a) The Town Clearing, which deals with cheques 
drawn on aU banks in the central London or City area around the 
Bank of England, including the head offices of most of the banks ; 
(b) The Metropolitan Clearing, which deals with cheques drawn 
on all banks and branches outside the Town Clearing, but within a 
radius of about four miles ; and (c) The Country Clearing, established 
in 1858 to deal with cheques drawn on bank branches that are out- 
side the range of the other two clearings. ' 

The Country clearing deals only wifii cheques, but the Town and 


• The members are now Bank of England : Barclays Bank, Ltd. ; Contts Sc. Co. 
District Bank, Ltd ; Glyn, Mills & Co. ; Lloyds Bank, Ltd. ; Martins Bank, Ltd. ; 
kGdland Bank, Ltd ; National Bank, Ltd ; National Provincial Bank, Ltd. : 
Westminster Bank, Ltd., and Williams Deacons Bank, Ltd. 
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Metropolitan, clearings deal with cheques, bills and other claims. 
For convenience in sorting, and in order to avoid confusion, cheques 
belonging to the three groups are distinguished by the letters " T ”, 

" M ”, or C ” printed in the left-hand bottom comer. 

¥ 

The Town Clearing 

Two Town clearings are held twice daily. The morning clearing 
deals primarily rvith cheques and bills drawn upon the torvn offices 
of the respective clearing banks, which have been received by the 
morning post from home and foreign branches and correspondents, 
or which were received at the City offices on the previous day too 
late for presentation through that day’s Town clearing. The larger 
afternoon clearing covers cheques and bills received at the various 
City offices of the clearing banks during the day, and also items 
received from Metropolitan and suburban branches for special 
presentment. 

The cheques and bills on other London banks which each head 
office receives from its branches are listed by the latter on separate 
sheets for each clearing bank. These lists are agreed by the head 
office Clearing Departments on receipt, and their totals are machined 
or entered in a special " Out-Clearing Book ” under the names of 
the respective bante, a grand total of the charges to be presented 
to each of the other clearing banks being thus obtained. 

These bundles of cheques and bills — referred to as the present- 
ing bank’s '' Out-clearing ” — are taken to the Clearing House by 
the “ Out-clearing ” clerks, by whom the items are handed to the 
“ In-clearing ” clerks of the drawee banks. The items each bank 
thus receives from all the other banks are collectively described as 
that bank's ‘ " In-clearing ”, and, on receipt, the amounts are 
machined and the totals relating to each bank verified with the 
total supplied by that bank’s “ Out-clearer ”. These totals are 
then carried to the settlement sheet in the manner described below. 

The cheques received by each " In-clearer ” are taken to his 
head office for sorting and despatch to the various City offices on 
which they are drawn. Any returns must reach the Clearing House 
before 5 p.m. on ordinary days or 1.30 p.m. on Saturdays, and 
must be received by the clearers and their amount credited to the 
returning bank on the same -day by an adjustment on the Town 
clearing sheet. If returns are received by the head office too late 
for inclusion in the clearing, they must be despatched at once to 
the banlcs named in the crossings. 

The Metropolitan Clearing 

This deals with cheques, bills, etc., drawn on the Metropolitan 
branches of the clearing banks, and takes place once a day. 

The cheques exchanged between the representatives of tlie 
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various banks arc despatched for pavinenl to the branciics on 
which they arc drawn, ^^ctrop<^lilan chcq\it-s for any rca.M3n 
returned unpaid must be returned by po-t on tiw day of prejcnta* 
tion direct to the bank or branch whot^c natnc appoar.s in the cro'->ing. 

The totals own;,' to or by each bank in rc<p<;ct of the Metropolitan 
clearing arc included in the Town clearing total.': oi the following 
bu.sincss day. 

The Country Clearing 

The Country clearing deals with cheques drawn on the country 
branches of the cleanng banlcs The branche.s Ibt on separate 
sheets all countrv’ cheque: drawn on each of the other clearing bAnks, 
and forward them to their head ofricos. where the totals are macliined 
on special lists to arrive at a grand total of the " Out " charge to be 
presented to each of the other clearing banks. The " In ” counliy' 
clearing received by each bank from all the other hanks is sorted 
and machined at its head ofiicc, and the chcquc,s on each branch 
arc thereafter forwarded by post for pajnncnt. The total.? of the 
country clearing arc agreed between the In ” and " Out ” clcarcrs 
of each bank, and the grand balance struck between each bank and 
all the other banks is included in the Town clearing settlement of 
the next business day but one. 

Country clearing cheques returned unpaid must be sent direct 
by the drawee branch to the branch of tlie presenting bank indicated 
in the crossing on the face of the cheque, a voucher giving the 
necessary particulars being forwarded on the same daj' to the head 
office of the drawee banker so that the amount may be allowed for 
in tlie settlement. The branch to which the unpaid cheque is 
returned credits the amount to its head ofiicc or its clearing agent 
on the day of receipt, so that the head office or clearing agent may 
in due course credit the drawee banker in respect of the return. 

Since bills of exchange on country branches cannot be included 
in the Country clearing, tlicj'^ must be presented direct, if possible, 
through a branch or agent in the towm where they are payable. 

The Clearing Settlement 

The grand totals of the morning Town clearing are agreed between 
each bank before tlie clearing clerks leave the Clearing House. 
The afternoon clearing proceeds until the door of the Clearing 
House is closed at tlie appointed time as an indication that no 
further cheques can be presented. The total of the cheques pre- 
sented in the second clearing is then ascertained and verified, and 
the balances which are owing to or by 6ach bank are carried to a 
" Clearing Summary Sheet 

On tl^- sheet is entered also the balance of the Country clearing 
for the previous day but one, together with the balance of the. 
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Metropolitan clearing for the previous day, allowance for returns 
having been made in both cases. Wien the two columns of this 
sheet are totalled, the difference between the two totals gives the 
amount owing to or by each bank from or to the Clearing House 
as a whole, and this difference is settled by a transfer at the Bank 
of England between the account of that bank and the Clearing 
House Account. For purposes of this transfer a green or white 
ticket is used, a great ticket when a bank on balance has to receive 
from the Clearing House Account, and a white ticket when the bank 
has on balance to pay the Clearing House. 

Cheques, etc., on Banks outside the Clearings 

Cheques and bills on the many banks, discount houses, etc., 
which have offices in the City, but which are not members of the 
Clearing House, are described in practice as " Walks ”, by reason' 
of the fact that they are collected individually by walks-clerks 
whose business it is to make a round of the City from the respective 
head offices. The items to be collected in this way are listed by the 
various branches and correspondents of the banks on special 
" Walks ” Clearing forms before despatch to the head office or 
clearing agent, and settlement of the totals involved is made between 
the banks either by transfers in their accounts or by bankers’ pay- 
ments which are passed through the Town clearing for payment. 

Cheques, dividend warrants, interest warrants and bank post 
bills on the Bank of England are dealt irith by other banks in 
much the same way as " Walks The totals of such items 
received by the clearing banks from their branches and corre- 
spondents are recorded by the respective head offices in the Bank 
of England Book or Goldsmiths’ Book, together with any other 
articles which it is proposed to pay in to the Bank, as, for example, 
surplus or defaced Bank notes, gold and silver coin, etc. The 
articles are thereafter presented direct to the Bank, and their total, 
after verification, is credited to the account of the presenting bank. 
The Bank of England itself presents cheques on other banks through 
the Clearing House in the ordinary way ; in other words, the Bank 
clears " outwards ” but not “ inwards 

Items Drawn on Scotch and Irish Banks 

4 

Cheques and biUs drawn upon the London offices of Scotch and 
Irish banlcs are normally collected by individual presentation at 
the offices of the drawee banks much in the same way as other 
" Walks " cheques, and settlement is effected either by banker’s 
payment or by current account transfers. 

Cheques and- biUs draivn upon the offices of Scotch and Irish 
banks in Scotland and Ireland are listed by the collecting branches 
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of the English banks on special forms, and forwarded to the respec- 
tive head offices as part of the day’s clearing. The articles are 
listed by the head office of each English bank and are sent for 
collection to the London office of the Scotch or Irish bank which 
acts as a clearing agent in its own country on behalf of the English 
bank. 

Time Allowed for Collecting Cheques* 

A banker collecting cheques for his customer must do so with 
due diligence. Cheques collected through one of the clearings must 
be presented in accordance with the rules of the particular clearing 
concerned, and failure by a banker to observe those rules in collect- 
ing crossed cheques iviU amount to negligence sufficient to render 
him liable to his customer foP an 5 f loss that may ensue. 

In practice, City banks endeavour to present all Town clearing 
cheques on the daj' of receipt, for it is the custom to assume that 
all cheques paid in by customers at the City offices of the clearing 
banks are paid unless they are returned unpaid on the same day. 
Accordingly, if one of the Town clearing banks receives a cheque 
too late for presentment through the clearing, it is usual to present 
the cheque for marking at Qie bank upon which it is drawn. 
Cheques so marked are invariably paid on subsequent presentation. 
{See p. 177.) 

Cheques received by Country banks are forwarded for collection 
on the day of receipt, and in normal times are assumed paid if they 
are not returned after the lapse of three clear days in the case of 
Country cheques, and after two days in the case of Town and 
Metropolitan cheques. Scotch and Irish cheques normally take 
four or five days for presentment and pajunent, and it is therefore 
not safe to assume that they are paid until the lapse of at least a 
week. 

A collecting banker must present local cheques for pa 3 rment 
not later than the business day following that upon which the 
cheques are received. As a general rule, such cheques are presented 
wherever it is possible on the day of receipt, but cheques which 
are received too late for presentation on that day must not be 
held over longer than the following day.' 

WTien cheques are presented direct by a banker in one place 
to a banker in another (i.e., other than through the clearing), the 
cheques must be forwarded for collection not later than by the 
last post on the day following that on which the cheque is received, 
or by the first post thereafter if there is no post on that day. 


* See footnote, page 193. 




1 CHAPTER 18 

THE DUTIES OF THE HOLDER 

The Bills of Exchange Act imposes upon the holder of a bill 
certain important duties, the neglect of which may have serious 
consequences for both himself and other parties to the biU. The 
main duties are : {«) to present the bill for acceptance and payment 
in accordance with the rules laid down in the Act ; {b) to note or 
protest the bill on dishonour, where necessary ; and (c) to give 
due notice of dishonour to all prior parties. 

If, through negligence, the holder omits or unduly delays to 
fulfil a statutory duty, the effect may be to discharge certain 
parties, not only in respect of their liability on the bill, but also in 
respect of the debt or other consideration for which the bill was 
given. Suppose that a bill at three months, drawn by Jones on 
Robinson, is given byjones to Brown in payment for goods. Brown 
indorses the bill to a holder who omits to present it for acceptance 
or for payment on the due date. If thereafter the holder cannot 
obtain payment from Robinson, both Brown and Jones are dis- 
charged from liability on the bill, while Brown is also freed as 
regards the consideration between himself and the negligent holder. 
And this is so even if Brown is not actually prejudiced by the 
holder’s omission to present the bill to the drawee ; e.g., where 
the drawee Robinson is insolvent. 

Where a bill is in the hands of an agent of the holder, that agent 
must exercise as much care in discharging the duties of the holder 
as is required in the case of the holder himself, and if by reason of 
the agent’s negligence the principal suffers loss, the agent will be 
liable to make good the loss to his principal. This point specially 
concerns bankers, who frequently undertake to present bills for 
acceptance and payment on behalf of customers. 

PRESENTMENT FOR ACCEPTANCE 
While a bill may be presented for acceptance by the drawer 
before issue, the duty usually falls upon the payee or a subsequent 
holder. But, subject to certain statutory exceptions shortly to be 
mentioned, it is not compulsory to present a bill for acceptance. 
The holder may await maturity and then present the bill for 
pa 3 mient. As a rule, however, the holder presents a bill for 
acceptance as soon as possible (a) in order to secure the liability 
of the drawee by his signature on the instrument, for until the 
drawee signs he is not liable for due payment of the bill; (b) because 
the signature of the acceptor on a bfil increases the security for 
its due payment and makes the biU more readily negotiable ; 
(c) because, if the bill is not accepted by the drawee on presentment, 
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the holder obtains an immediate right of recourse against the 
drawer and any other parties. 

Requisites of a Valid Acceptance 

17. (1) The acceptance of a bill is the signification by the drawee of 
his assent to the order of the drawer. 

(2) An acceptance is invalid unless it complies with the following 
conditions, namely : 

(0) It must be written on the bill and be signed by the drawee. • 
The mere signature of the drawee without additional words is 
sufficient. 

(6) It must not express that the drawee wll perform his proimse 
by any other means than the payment of money. 

No one but the drawee can accept a bill, though his signature 
may be written by himself or by his duly authorized agent. 
Acceptance by anyone other than the drawee or his agent in the 
drawee’s name is either an unauthorized act or a forgery, while 
acceptance in his own name by anyone other than the drawee is of 
no effect as an acceptance (unless it is an acceptance for honour- 
see Chapter 19) although the signer may render himself liable as 
an indorser to a holder in due course. (See s. 56.) 

The signature to an acceptance need not, however, srtctly 
conform to the name of the drawee. The two must be considered 
together, and the acceptance is valid if it is, in fact, -that of the 
drawee by himself or his authorized agent. Thus, if a bill is draviTi 
on *' B. and Co.” whose proper style is " A.B. & Co.”, an acceptance 
in the latter name is valid. 

If a bill is accepted by only one or some of two or more drawees, 
those who sign the acceptance are bound although the others are 
not. Similarly, acceptance by a partner in his own name of a bM 
addressed to a firm binds him but not the firm. But if a bill is 
addressed to Robinson, a partner in a firm, and Robinson accepts 
in the firm’s name, “ Brown & Robinson ”, he is personally liable 
as acceptor and the firm is not boimd, because " Brown & 
Robinson ” is not the signature of the drawee. 

By s. 17 (26), an acceptance is invalid if the acceptor undertakes 
to pay in any form other than in money, e.g., in Exchequer Bills, 
or in goods, or in silver bullion. 

Time when a Bill may he Accepted 

18. A bill may be accepted — 

(1) Before it has been signed by the dra-wer, or while otherwise 
incomplete. 

(2) When it is overdue, or after it has been dishonoured by a previous 
refusal to accept, or by non-payment : 

(3) When a bill payable after sight is dishonoured by non-acceptance, 
and the drawee subsequently accepts it, the holder, in the absence of any 
different agreement, is entitled to have the bill accepted as of the date of 
first presentment to the drawee for acceptance. 
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Altliough s. 18 (1) allows an incomplete or inchoate bill to be 
accepted, an instrument that is lacking in a legal essential {e.g., 
tte' drawer's signature) will not be valid as a bill until the omission 
is rectified. The effect of the acceptance of a bill that is overdue 
is as if the acceptor had accepted a bill payable on demand : he is 
.immediately liable to pay the instrument. 

There is no presumption as to tlie exact date on which an 
undated acceptance was given ; but. in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary on the face of a bill, an acceptance is deemed to 
have been made before maturity and within a reasonable time 
after issue of the bill. 

S. 18 (3) is intended to secure that the holder of a bill that is 
dishonoured but subsequently accepted shall, as far as is possible, 
be placed in the same position as if there had been no dishonour. 
Hence, if a bill payable three months after sight is dishonoured 
by non-acceptance on the 1st June, but is subsequently accepted 
by the drawee on the 4th July, the holder may calculate the due 
date of the bill as from the 1st June, and so present it for payment 
on the 4th September. In the absence of this provision, the bill 
could not be presented for payment until the 7th October, in which 
case the holder would be prejudiced by being out of his money 
for an additional thirty-three days, while the acceptor would have 
the use of the funds for the same period. 

“ General ” and “ Qualified ” Acceptances 

Whereas the order from the drawer to the drawee must be 
unconditional and unqualified, s. 19 permits the drawee to qualify 
his acceptance ; — 

19. — (1) An acceptance is either (a) generator (6) qualified. 

(2) A general acceptance assents wthout qualification to the order of 
the drawer. A qualified acceptance in express terms varies the effect of 
the bill as dra-ivn. 

In particular an acceptance is qualified which is — 

(а) Conditional, that is to say, which makes payment by the 
acceptor dependent on the fulfilment of a condition therein 
stated : 

(б) Partial, that is to say, an acceptance to pay part only of the 
amount for which the bill is drawn ; 

(c) Local, that is to say, an acceptance to pay only at a particular 
specified place : 

An acceptance to pay at a particular place is a general acceptance 
unless it expressly states that the bill is to be paid ttiere only and not 
elsewhere : 

(d) Qualified as to time : 

(e) The acceptance of some one or more of the drawees, but not 
of all. 

Although the drawer in making out his order must conform to 
a very rigid standard, the acceptor, without affecting the validity 
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of the instrument, can indicate how, where, and when he will pay 
the instrument, and, by the terms of his acceptance, can varj' 
the effect of the bill as drawn, even to the extent of making the 
pa 3 mient conditional. 

Wherever possible, however, an acceptance is to be construed 
as general and not qualified, and the insertion by the acceptor of a^ 
mere memorandum, e.g., a rvrong due date, does not make an 
acceptance qualified. To constitute a qualification, words a^ded 
to an acceptance must clearly vary the tenor of the bill and be 
capable of being clearly understood by the holder. 

The following are examples of the five classes of qualified 
acceptance : — 

(a) Conditional : “ Accepted payable on surrender of bills 
of lading ”, or " Accepted provided 20 Crown IVIines Shares 
are sold ”. 


(6) Partial, e.g., on a biU drawn for £100 : " Accepted payable 
for £50 only, James Brown ” ; "Accepted payable £50 in 
cash and £50 in goods The latter is ■ valid as an 
acceptance for £50 only. 

(c) Local : An acceptance in the form " Accepted payable at 
the Northern Bank, Northtown”, is general, whereas 
any of the foUonfing are qualified as to place, i.e., local ; 
“ Accepted payable at the Northern Bank, Northtown, 
• and not elsewhere ”, or “ Accepted payable only at the 
Northern Bank, Northto-wn ”, or " Accepted payable 
at the Northern Bank, Northtoum, and there only ”. 

{d) Qualified as to Time, e.g., on a bill drawn payable three 
mon-fc after date ; " Accepted payable six months after 
date, James Brown 

(e) Acceptance by some of several Drawees i e.g., when a bill 
dra%vn on A, B, and C is accepted by A only. But if A 
has authority to accept for all the ^awees and does so 
accept, then the acceptance is not qualified. 


A holder is not bound to take a qualified acceptance but may 
regard it as a dishonour of the bill. 

When a Bill must be Presented for Acceptance 


39. — (1) Where a bill is payable after sight, presentment for accep- 
tance is necessary in order to fix the maturity of the instrument. 

(2) Where a bill expressly stipulates that it shall be presented for 
acceptance, or where a bill is drawn payable elsewhere than at the 
residence or place of business of the drawee, it must be presented for 
acceptance before it can bo presented for payment. 

(3) In no other case is presentment for acceptance necessary in order 
to render liable any party to the bill. 
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\ (4) Whero the holder of a bill, drawn payable elsewhere than at the 

place of business or residence of the drawee, has no time, %vith the exercise 
of reasonable diligence, to present the bill for acceptance before presenting 
it for pa3mient on the day that it falls due, the delay caused by presenting 
the bill for acceptance before presenting it for payment is excused, and 
does not discharge the drawer and indorsers. 

S. 39 (4) protects the holder of a domiciled bill that reaches 
him too late to give him time to present it for acceptance before 
maturity. Suppose a bill payable one month after date, drarvn in 
New York on a Bristol firm, but made payable in London, reaches 
London on the date of maturity. As the holder must present the 
bill for acceptance at Bristol before presenting it for payment 'in 
London, the subsection excuses the delay that arises and ensures 
that the delay occasioned by the presentment for acceptance will 
not prejudice the holder’s rights against prior parties. 

Time for Presenting Bills after Sight 

As the maturity date of a bill payable after sight cannot be fixed 
until it is presented for acceptance, unreasonable delay in making 
presentment might prejudice the position of the drawer or of an 
indorser, e.g., where the holder delays for so long that, when the 
bill is presented, the drawee has become financially unable to pay it. 
Hence, s. 40 enacts that : — 

40. — (1) Subject to the provisions of this Act. when a bill payable 
after sight is negotiated, the holder must either present it for acceptance 
or negotiate it wthin a reasonable time. 

[Se« Section 41 (2) for the provisions.] 

(2) If he do not do so, the drawer and all indorsers prior to that 
holder are discharged. 

(3) In determining what is a reasonable time within the meaning oi 
this section, regard shall be had to the nature of the bill, the usage of 
trade \vith respect to similar bills, and the facts of the particular case. 

What is a reasonable time for the purposes of this section is a 
question of fact. If a person in London draws a bill at one month’s 
sight on another person, say, in Birmingham, the holder may not be 
guilty of unreasonable delay if he holds the bill for four days before 
presenting it for acceptance, whereas a delay of six months before 
negotiation or presentment for acceptance would probably be re- 
garded as sufficiently unreasonable to discharge the drawer and 
indorsers. 

Rules Governing Presentment for Acceptance 

41 . — (1) A bill is duly presented for acceptance which is presented in 
accordance with the following rules : 

(a) The presentment must be made by or on behalf of the holder 
' to the drawee or to some person authorized to accept or refuse 

acceptance on his behalf at a reasonable hour on a business 
day and before the bill is overdue : 


i 
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(6) Where a bill is addressed to two or more drawees, who are not 
partners, presentment must be made to them all, unless one 
has authority to accept for all, then presentment may be made 
to him only : 

(c) Where the drawee is dead, presentment may be made to his 
personal representative ; 

(d) \Miere the drawee is bankrupt, presentment may be made to 
him or to his trustee ; 

(e) Where authorized by agreement or usage, a presentment 
through the post office is sufficient. 

There is no provision in this section (as there is in the case of 
presentment for payment) as to the place where a bill is to be pre- 
sented for acceptance. Usually, the place of presentment wU 
be the address of the drawee as given on the bill, but, if the address 
is not so given, presentment ‘will be excused if the holder after 
exercising reasonable diligence cannot find the drawee. 

Where the drawee is a trader, it is usual to" present bills at his 
place of business, in which case placing them in a bill box or giving 
them to a clerk in the office constitutes a sufficient presentation to 
the drawee. But any such agent to whom a bill is presented must 
be some person who may reasonably be assumed to have authority 
to take and deal with a biU. It is not sufficient to hand in a bill 
to a maid or child at a private house. 

Presentment for acceptance must be made on a business day 
at a reasonable hour, i.e., during advertised banking hours in the 
case of a bank, or during usual and recognized business hours in the 
case of a trader. The term " business day ” is defined by s. 92 : — 

92. Where, by this Act, the time limited for doing any act or thing . 

is less than three days, in reckoning time, non-business days are excluded. 

" Non-business days " for the purposes of this Act mean — 

(a) Sunday, Good Friday, Christmas Day: 

(6J A bank holiday under the Bank Holidays Act, 1871, or Acts 
amending it : 

(c) A day appointed by Royal proclamation as a public fast or 
thanksgiving day. 

Any other day is a business day. 

In connection \vith s. 41 (16), reference should be made to s. 19 
(2c), from which it will be seen that, if one of tivo or more drawees, 
refuses to accept, the acceptance will be qualified and must be 
treated as such. 

By ss. 41 (Ic) and 41 (1(f), presentment for acceptance to the 
legal representatives of a deceased drawee, or to the trustee of a 
bankrupt drawer, is optional. It is, in fact, excused by s. 41 (2a)i 
reproduced below , and the holder may treat the bill as dishonoured 
by non-acceptance. 

S. 41 (le) recognizes a common practice amongst merchants and 
banks of presenting bills by post for acceptance. 
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Wlieni Presentment for Acceptance is Excused 

\ 41. — (2^ Presentment in accordance with these rules is excused, and 
a bill may be treated as dishonoured by non-acceptance — 

(a) Where the drawee is dead or bankrupt, or is a fictitious person 
' or a person not having capacity to contract by bill : 

(b) Where, after the exercise of reasonable diligence, such present- 

' ment cannot be efiected : 

< (c) Where, although the presentment has been irregular, acceptance 

has been refused on some other ground : 

(3) The fact that the holder has reason to believe that the bill, on 
presentment, \vill be dishonoured does not excuse presentment. 

Where presentment is not excused, there is an absolute duty on 
the holder to present ; presentment is not excused merely because 
the holder has good reason to believe that presentment may be 
useless or futile. 

Manner of Presenting for Acceptance 

By custom {not by any provision in the Act), the drawee is 
allowed a period of twenty-four hours (exclusive of " non-business ” 
days) in which to accept or dishonour a bid left with him for 
acceptance. After this period, the drawee must hand the bill back 
to the presenter, or he may render himself liable for conversion, i.e., 
wron^ul retention of the property of another. 

This does not mean that the drawee must send the bill to the 
presenter, for, in the absence of express arrangement between 
the parties or of an agreement to the contrary implied from the 
course of dealings between them, it is the duty of the holder to 
call for the bill after the expiration of the prescribed period. 

Holder’s Rights in regard to Qualified Acceptances 

44. — (1) The holder of a bill may refuse to take a qualified acceptance, 
and if he does not obtain an unqualified acceptance may treat the bill as 
dishonoured by non-acceptance. 

(2) Where a qualified acceptance is taken, and the drawer or an 
indorser has not expressly or impliedly authorized the holder to take a 
qualified acceptance, or does not subsequently assent thereto, such 
drawer or indorser is discharged from his liability on the bill. 

The provisions of this sub-section do not apply to a partial acceptance, 
whereof due notice has been given. Where a foreign bill has been accepted 
as to part, it must be protested as to the balance. 

(3) When the drawer or indorser of a bill receives notice of a qualified 
acceptance, and does not -within a reasonable time express his dissent to 
the holder he shall be deemed to have assented thereto. 

Should the holder decide to teike a qualified acceptance, he 
should give the other parties notice of tlie qualification and any 
such party who does not object to the qualification within a reason- 
able time will be deemed to have assented tliereto [s. 44 (3)]. In 
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the case of a j^arlial acceptance, liowevcr, the drawer and indorsers 
will not he discharged even if tliey object to the qualification, 
provided the holder gives them proper notice thereof 

PRESENTMENT FOR PAYMENT 

The rules regarding presentment for payment arc of particular 
importance to bankers, as they have frequently to present bills 
for pajTuent on behalf of their customers. As a collecting agent, 
a banker is liable for negligence or default on his own part, and 
(unless it is expressly agreed by the customer to the contraiyf) on 
the part of any agent or correspondent whom he employs to make 
the presentment. 

Presentment for payment is governed by different considerations 
from those affecting presentment for acceptance and these are 
material as bearing on tlic question whether the holder has or has 
not used reasonable diligence to effect presentment. Presentment 
for acceptance is personal, while presentment for payment is local. 
A bin must be presented for payment at the proper place (see 
p. 20S) and anyone autlrorizcd to do so can hand o%'er the money. 
Presentment for acceptance must be to the drawee himself, for he 
has to write the acceptance *, but tlie place where it is presented to 
liim is comparatively immaterial, for all he has to do is to take and 
sign the bill. Again {e.\ccpt in the case of demand drafts), the day 
for payment is a fitted day ; but there is no such fixity as to the 
day when it may suit the holder to present a bill for acceptance. 

' Usually, a Bill must be Presented for Payment 

45 . Subject to the provisions of this Act a bill must be duly presented 
for payment. If it bo not so presented the drawer and indorsers shall be 
discharged. 

The provisions referred to are those contained in s. 46 (see 
below’) which dispense -with, or excuse delaj^ in, presentment for 
payment. 

When a bill is given to the bolder in payment of a debt, the 
discharge of the drawer or of an indorser by failure to present for 
pa3nnent \vill also free him from the debt in respect of which he 
gave the bill. 

■ But failure to present a bill for payment does not usually dis- 
charge the acceptor, for, by s. 52 : — 

52. — (1) When a bill is accepted generally presentment lor payment 
is not necessary in order to render the acceptor liable. 

(2) When by the terms of a qualified acceptance presentment for 
payment is required, the acceptor, in thfe absence of an express stipulation 
to that effect, is not discharged by the omission to present the bill for 
payment on the day that it matures. 
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S. 52 (1) is based on the principle that a debtor [i.e., the 
acceptor) must seek out his creditor to pay a debt, and its effect 
is to prevent the acceptor from taking advantage of any irregularity 
in the presentment. But if a holder commenced action on a bill 
without having first presented it for payment, he would presumably 
have to bear the costs of the action. 

S. 52 (2) indicates the sole case where the acceptor is discharged 
'if a bill is not presented for payment, i.e., if, in accordance with the 
terms of a qualified acceptance requiring it to be presented on its 
due date, it is not so presented. 

45. A bill is duly presented for payment which is presented in 
accordance with the following rules : — 

(1) Where the bill is not payable on demand, presentment must bo 
made on the day it falls due. 

(2) Where the bill is payable on demand, then, subject to lire 
provisions of this Act, presentment must be made within a 
reasonable time after its issue in order to render the drawer 
liable, and within a reasonable time after its indorsement, in 
order to render the indorser liable. 

In determining what is a reasonable time, regard shall be had to 
the nature of the bill, the usage of trade with regard to similar bills, 
and the facts of the particular case. 

The due date of a bill not payable on demand is calculated 
in accordance with the provisions of s. 14. (See Chapter 10.) 
S. 45 (2) is modified as regards the drawer of a cheque by s. 74. 
(See p. 126.) 

Who may Present for Payment 

45, — (3) Presentment must be made by the holder or by some person 
authorized to receive payment on his behalf at a reasonable hour on a 
• business day, at the proper place, as hereinafter defined, either to the 
person designated by the bill as payer, or to some person authorized to 
pay or refuse payment on his behalf if with the exercise of reasonable 
diligence such person can there be found. 

Presentment for payment is invalid unless it is made by the 
holder or by some person authorized to receive payment on his 
behalf, and, as the acceptor’s obligation is to pay the person who 
can give a valid discharge for the payment, he may be called upon 
to pay again to the true owner if he pays a person who holds 
through a forgery. But the drawee of a cheque, i.e., the paying 
banker, is protected by s. 60 even in the case of a forgery, provided 
that he pays in good faith and in the ordinary course of his business. 
(See p. 171.) 

A holder whose title is defective, such as a finder or a thief who 
does'nof claim through a forgery, can give a valid discharge to a 
drawee %vho pays in good faith. 
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Manner of Presenting for Payment , n 

52^(4) Where the holder of a bill presents it for A® .Lgn 

exhibit the bill to the person from whom he demands payment, an 
Sis pa^d tke holdeJshall forthudth deliver it up to the partj* paying it. 

The bill need not be delivered to the acceptor un^ payment 
has been made. In this respect, the provisions govermngpresen - 
ment for paynnent differ from those govemmg presentment lor 
acceptance, for, as already stated, presentment for accepta 
involves handing the bill to the drawee, who is allowed a-reasonab 
time (by custom, twenty-four hours) in which to accept or rel^^ 
The rule that the drawee is entitled to possession of a bm 
payment operates also in the case of a cheque drawn on a ^ ' 

The paid instrument senses as a voucher and discharge betwe 
the person paying and the drawer. 

Although the rule is that presentment of a bill for payment inu 
be made -personally by the holder or by some person authonzed 
receive payment on his behalf, s. 45 (8) provides . 

45. — (8) WTiere authorized by agreement or usage, a presentmen 
through the post office is sufficient. 

Presentment of a bill by post would not be made unless the 
standing of the acceptor was beyond quesfaon, ® 

difl&culty might arise in obtaining its return in the event of • 

Hence, the usual practice is to send the bill to an agent or co 
spondent of the holder (or of his bank) in the town of paymen 
that the agent can present it to the acceptor. _ 

The holder of a bill who presents it by post is not liable ^ 
delay not imputable to his fault, misconduct or neghgence. L ^ 
below, s. 46 (1).] / 

The Proper Place of Presentment. 

45. — (4) A bill is presented at the proper place ; — 

(а) Where a plax^e of payment is specified in the bill and the bill is 
there presented. 

(б) Where no place of payment is specified, but the ad^^ 
drawee or acceptor is given in the bill, and the bill is tne 
presented. 

(c) Where no place of payment is specified and no address given, 

and the bill is presented at the drawee’s or acceptor s place 
business if known, and if not, at his ordinary residence 
known. „ 

(d) In any other case if presented to the drawee or acceptm 
wherev'cr he can be found, or if presented at his last known 
place of business or residence. 

(5) Where a bill is presented at the proper place, and after tl^ 
exercise of reasonahle diligence no person authonzed to pay or relu 
pajTnent can be found there, no further presentment to the drawee 
acceptor is required. 
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The place of payment may be specified either by the drawer or 
by the acceptor, but, if neither indicates the place of payment, 
ss. 45 (4) (b), (c) and {d) must be strictly applied, and s_. 45 {4d) 
applies only when aU other places as specified m the Previous sub- 
sections are exhausted. Suppose, for example, that Ae bill ^es 
not specify a place of payment or the address of the drawee, then 
s 45 (4rf) will apply only if the holder does not know the residence 
or place of business of the acceptor. If he does know either of these, 
presentment at any other place, e.g., during a chance meeting in 
the street, will not constitute a valid presentment. 

If a bill is accepted payable at the acceptor’s bank, presentment 
is valid only at the bank named, and presentment to the acceptor 
personally is invalid and insufficient. 

A biU accepted payable at a bank is duly presented for pajraent 
if presented to a clerk or official of the bank at or through the 
clearing house in the usual way. 

If alternative places of payment are specified, e.g., the r^idence 
of the drawee and the address of his bank, P/e^entment for pay- 
ment at either place is sufficient and valid, ^ 

addressed to "Mr. Broivn, 4. Marlborough 

accepted generall}'' by the drawee ^ 0 + the 

presents the bill at the address given but finds either («) ^ 
house is unoccupied, or {b) that Brown is not now 
both cases the presentment for payment at 

sufficient ; no toher pr^entment need be made before the holde 
applies to the other parties for payment. 

To Whom Presentment must be Made 

By s. 45 (3), presentment for payment must be made to the 
person designated as the payer or to some person authonzed to p y 
or refuse payment on his behalf. In this connection, s. 45 (6) 
and (7) further provide that : 

■ 45 —( 6 ) Where a bill is drarvn upon, or accepted 

persons iho^e not partners, and no place of payment is specified. 

presentment must be made to them all. 

can be found. 

In regard to s. 45 (6). if two or more 
a bill are known to be partners in a iradtng firm, ^ ’ 

presentment may be made to one of them, for one p , , 
implied authority to pay or refuse pajnnent o a , made 

himself and his co-partners. Othenvise, presentment must be made 

individually to each acceptor. 
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S. 45 (7) requires presentment to be made to the personal 
representatives only if no place of payment is specified in the bill ; 
if such a place of pa 3 rment is given, then presentment for pajnnent 
must be made at that place, as provided by s. 45 (4b). 

The bankruptcy of the drawee or acceptor excuses presentment 
for acceptance [s. 41 (2)] but does not excus,e presentment for 
pajnnent. 

When Delay in Presentment for Payment is Excused 

It may happen that the holder of a bill, without any fault or 
negligence on his part, is unable to present the instrument for 
payment on the prescribed day. Then, by s. 46 (1) ; — 

46. — (1) Delay in making presentment for payment is excused when 
the delay is caused by circumstances beyond the control of the holder, 
and not imputable to his default, misconduct, or negligence. When the 
cause of delay ceases to operate presentment must be made with reason- 
able diligence. 

This sub-section does not entirely excuse presentment for pay- 
ment, and presentment must be made with due diligence as soon 
as the disability is removed. If the town of payment is being 
besieged, or is surrounded by floods, presentment is temporarily 
excused, but ^vould have to be made as soon as the siege was raised 
or the 'floods abated. 

Delay in making presentment is excused where it is caused by 
fault or mistake on the part of the post office, provided the bill is 
dispatched by the holder in time to be presented to the drawee 
■ in the ordinary circumstances on the date of maturity. (See 
above, " Manner of Presenting for Payment ”.) 

When Presentment for Payment is Dispensed with 

46. — {y.) Presentment for payment is dispensed with, — 

(а) Where, after the exercise of reasonable diligence presentment, 
as required by this Act, cannot be effected. 

' The fact that the holder has reason to believe that the bill 

ivill, on presentment, be dishonoured, does not dispense with 
'the^n^essity for presentment. 

(б) Where drawee is a fictitious person. 

(c) As regai^ the drawer, where the drawee or acceptor is not 
bound, as'^tween himself and the drawer, to accept or pay 
the bill, an* the drawer has no reason to believe that the bill 
would ^ , , 1 if presented. 

^ {d) As regards ah. '‘dorser, where the bill was accepted or made for 
. the acct. , • ' ’on of that indorser, and ho has no reason to 

expect that the would be paid if presented. 

(0 By waiver of -utment, express or implied. 

Different ndeg are laid respect of different parties, 

riie general rule is tlial failure holder to present a 
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bill for payment frees the drawer and indorsers from liability. But 
clause (c) states the circumstances in which the drawer is not 
released from liability by failure on the part of the holder to present 
the bill ; clause {d) states the circumstances in which an indorser 
is not released, whilst clauses (a), (i>) and {e) state the circumstances 
in which all parlies remain liable despite non-presentation for 
payment. 

In Hardy v. Woodroofc, 1818, a note was made “ payable at 
Guildford ” where the drawee did not reside. After being presented 
without avail at two batiks in tlie town, it .was treated as dishonoured. 
It was held that the presentment was excused because it could not 
be made after the exercise of reasonable dihgence. 

Circumstances in which the holder has reason to believe that 
a bill will be dishonoured on presentment but which do not excuse 
such presentment arise, for example, where the acceptor has become 
bankrupt, or has informed the holder that he wiU not or cannot 

pay the instrument when it fahs due. j i. * xt. 

Presentment for payment is excused oii the grounds that the 
drawee is a fictitious person if the biU is drawn on some person 
whose name has been inserted by the drawer by way of pretence 
only. In such a case, the bill may be treated as a bill or pro- 
missory note at the option of the holder, and there is no 
prove presentment for payment or dishonour before apphcation 
for payment is made to the drawer or a prior indorser. 

S. 46 (2c) applies to cases in which_ the drawer, and not the 
holder, has reason to believe that the bUl will not be paid if pre- 
sented. Hence, if a biU accepted for the accommodation of the 
drawer is indorsed by him to a holder, then, unless the drawer has 
supplied the acceptor rvith funds to meet the bill, he cannot escape 
liability on the ground that the bill has not been duly presented. 
But presentment of such a bill must he made by the holder it e 
wishes to retain his rights against prior indorsers. 

It foUows from s. 46 (2c), that faUure to present a cheque lor 
■ payment does not release the drawer, if he has no funds at the Dana 


to meet it. - , • ’ j 

In like manner, clause {d) provides for the case where an 
has ho reason to expect that a bill accepted for his accommodation 
will be paid if presented. In such circumstances, the holder ne^ 
not prove presentment for payment before proceeding to ai 

payment from the indorser. ' . , x 

Nevertheless, the holder would be well advised to pr^ent the 
bill, even if he knows that it was made to accommodate an indoiser, 
since the latter may have provided the acceptor with funds, wtme 
the biU must be presented if the holder ivishes to preserve his 
rights against other indorsers and the drawer. _ 

In regard to clause (e), implied waiver will anse if the acceptor 
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or on indorser, knorring ftat the 

the bill lor payment on the due date, ^ had not ' 

pay the instrument ; or if the acceptor, g payment 

bSn presented, hands the holder a sum of money m part paym 

Express waiver will arise, Pr^entoent 

accordance mth s. 16 (2), ad(k after Ins th? indorser 

for payment waived This is effective only g 
so signing and subsequent parties. 

Loss of Bill does not Excuse Presentment for Payment 

The fact that a bill has been lost does thf S”and 

for payment. The holder should pr^en a ?y ^ persons 

tender the acceptor an indemmty aga . . i inc-trument in cir- 
who may come into possession of ^ . where they 

cumstances which give them a nght to sue on it, -g-. 
have given value in good faith for the bul. 


CHAPTER 19 

DISHONOUR OF A BILL AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


IP the holder of a bill has properly presented ^^1 for ^cept- 
ance or payment, and acceptance or payment is rotus > . 

is said to be dishonoured by non-acceptance or by no -p ym 
as the case may be. 


Dishonour by Non-Acceptance 

It is usual, for reasons already given, for the holder to 
abm for ^ceptance as soofi as possible. If the biU is not ^cepted, 
he must treat it as dishonoured, in accordance vitn s. . 


42.— (1) When a bill is duly presented for 9 . 

accepted v-ithin the customary time, the person lose 

it as dishonoured by non-acceptance. If he do not, the holder shall 
his right of recourse against the drawer and indorsers. 


By customary time " is meant from any busings 
day of presentment to the close of business on the followang bu-i” 
day. In other words, the drawee is given about ttventy-four n - 
during wliich to malcc up his mind whether or not to accept a 
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left with him for acceptance. In reckoning the twenty-four hours, 
“ non-business ” days are excluded. 

43. — (1) A bill is dishonoured by non-acceptance — 

(a) when it is dnlj' presented for acceptance, and such an acceptance 
as is prescribed by this Act is refused or cannot be obtained : or 

(b) when presentment for acceptance is excused and the bill is not 
accepted. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of this Act, when a bill is dishonoured 
by non-acceptance, an immediate right of recourse against the drawer 
and indorsers accrues to the holder, and no presentment for payment is 
necessary. 


It is not the duty of the acceptor to return the bill to the holder 
after acceptance or refusal to accept ; the holder must call for it. 

Although '■ such an acceptance as is presenbed by the Act 
[s. 43 (Ifl)] may be either general or qualified (s. 19), it is provided 


by s. 44 (1) that ; — 

44 (n The holder of a bill may refuse to take a qualified acceptance, 

and if he does not obtain an unqualified acceptance may treat the bill as 
dishonoured by non-acceptance. 

Dishonour by non-acceptance may. therefore, arise in four 
cases: (a) when acceptance is refused or cannot be obtained 
Is. 43 (1)1 : (b) when the drawee does not accept within the cus- 
tomary time rs 42 (1)1 ; (c) when the acceptance given is not 
in acSrdance with the Act [s. 43 (1)3 ; and (f) 
for acceptance is excused [s. 41 (2) and s. 43 {l 6)]. e P 
ment is excused, the holder’s immediate nght of recourse aga-™st 
prior parties [s. 43 (2)] arises although the bill has not been dis 

^°”Thrholder’s right of recourse is not the same an immediate 
rigbi of action. His right of recourse becom^ a right of action 
only when he has complied rvith any conditions 
down in the Act e.s-, by giving notice of dishonour, or protestmg 
when necessary (see below, pages 221-5). When he ^ 

with these conditions, he has an immediate ’^gbt of action against 
the drawer and indorsers, and he need not present the P y 

ment at the due date before commencing such an action. 

By s. 18 (2) and (3), a bill may be accepted after been 

previously dishonoured, but it is within the_ holder s p 
permit the drawee to accept or not in such circumstances. 


Dishonour by Non-Payment . . ^ i 

47.— (1) A bill is dishonoured by te^Sitlined, or 

presented for payment and payment is refused ^ nn-naid 

[b) when presentment is excused and the bill is “verd dishonoured 

(2) Subject to the provisions of this Act, when a bdl is rhshonouma 
by non-payment, an immediate right of recourse again 
indorsers accrues to the holder. 
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The " provisions of this Act ” here referred to are those relative 
to pa 3 Tnent for honour contained in s. 68 (see p. 229). 

S. 47 (2) makes the consequences of dishonour by non-payment 
almost the same as in the case of dishonour by non-acceptance. 
The holder has an immediate right oi action against the drawer 
and indorsers, subject to his complying with any conditions pre- 
cedent, such as giving notice of dishonour and protesting where 
necessary. 

There is, however, one important difference. On dishonour 
by non-acceptance, there is no right of recourse against the draxoee, 
because he is not a party on the bill, whereas, on dishonour by non- 
payment, there is an immediate right of action against the drawee 
in his capacity of acceptor. And this right is not subject to any 
conditions precedent, as in the case of a right of action against the 
drawer or indorsers, for by s. 52 (3) : — 

52. — (3) In order to render the acceptor of a bill liable it is not 
necessary to protest it, or that notice of dishonour should be given to him. 

MTien a bill is dishonoured by non-pa 3 rment, action thereon 
cannot be taken until after the expiration of the last day of ^ce, 
and the right of action is limited, as in the case of any other simple 
contract, to six years from the time when the right^ of action first 
arises, i.e., from the date of dishonour. Right of action against the 
drawer or indorsers does not arise until notice of dishonour has 
been or ought to have been received hy them. 

Notice of Dishonour 

One of the conditions precedent to the conversion of the holder's 
right of recourse against prior parties to a bill into a right of action 
against them is the giving of due notice of dishonour to such parties. 
In this connection, s. 48 providfe : — 

48. Subject to the provisions of this Act. when a bill has been 
dishonoured by non-acceptance or by non-payment, notice of dishonour 
must be given to the drawer and each indorser, and any drawer or 
indorser to whom such notice is not given is discharged ; Provided that — 
(1) Where a bill is dishonoured by non-acceptance, and notice of 
dishonour is not given, the rights of a holder in due course 
subsequent to the omission shall not be prejudiced by the 
otoission. 

Ss. 39 and 46 (2) protdde that in certain circumstances pre- 
sentment for acceptance or paynnent may be mmecessary in order 
to charge the drawer tnd indorsers ; hut if in such cases the holder 
chooses to present and', 'he hill is dishonoured, he must give notice 
of dishonour, unless thii'^is dispensed with by virtue of s. 48 (2), 
below. 

MTiere a bill has been ’’ • • ■ •'d hy non-acceptance and is 

subsequently negotiated, the transferee may or may not be aware 
of the dishonour. But unless ^ transferee is a holder in due 
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course and, therefore, protected by s. 48 (1) above, he -will be 
prejudiced by the omission to give due notice of dishonour and 
unable to sue any parties who have been discharged by the omission 
to give such notice. 

48. — (2) Where a bill is dishonoured by non-acceptance and due 
notice of dishonour is given, it shall not be necessary to give notice of a 
subsequent dishonour by non-pa 3 mient unless the bill shall in the mean- 
time have been accepted. 


The effect of this sub-section is illustrated in the case where 
a three-months’ bill in the hands of a holder X is dishonoured 
by non-acceptance, and X, instead of immediately exercising his 
rights of recourse against the drawer and prior indorsers, gives 
them notice of dishonour and retains the bill until maturity, when 
he presents it to the drawee for payment. If the bill is again 
dishonoured, X need not give the drawer and indorsers notice of 
the dishonour by non-payment, unless the bill has in the meantime 
been accepted by the drawee. 

\ The provisions concerning a valid and effectual notice of dis- 
\ honour are contained in s. 49, and may be considered under five 
iheadings : {a) Who may give notice of dishonour ; (6) Who 

\b?nefits by the notice ; (c) The form of notice ; (d) To whom 
\ice must be given ; (e) VWien notice must be given. | 

May Give Notice of Dishonour 

f' 49. Notice of dishonour in order to be valid and effectual must be 
jgiven in accordance with the following rules : — 

(1) The notice must be given by or on behalf of the holder, or by 
or on behalf of an indorser who, at the time of giving it, is 
himself liable on the bill. 


(2) Notice of dishonour may be given by an agent either in his own 
name, or in the name of any party entitled to give notice 
whether that party be his principal or not. 


to 

'saU 

ir^no 

tfieA 


Since notice must be given by or on behalf of the holder or an 
jrser, notice by a stranger to the bill does not constitute 
ffive notice to the person sought to be charged. But if notice 
ven by a person who purports to act as agent, the giving of notice 


^^^e' r3.tified by the principal and so made effective. 


maj 


iven when notice is given by or on behalf of an indorser, the 
. 1 >rser must be one who is liable on the bUl at the time the notice 
|nd(4^J iven. Hence, effectual notice cannot be given by an indorser 
: recoiirs, or an indorser who has liimself been freed from 
. , ility by the holder's delay in giving him notice. Suppose A, 
uab?''’' fid C are successive indorsers of a dishonoured bill, and C gives 
“ 93 . se too late to B only. B cannot make up for the delaj’- by at 
hoti'*^c . giving notice to A, for B, having been discharged by C’s dela}- 
once^Sgving him notice, cannot give effectual notice to A. 
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In regard to s. 49 (2), if A, B and C are successive indorsers of 
a dishonoured bill, and C's agent gives notice to A, either in his 
own name or in the name of C or of B, the notice will be valid and 
efiectual. 


"Who Benefits by Notice of Dishonour 

49. — (3) Where the notice is given by or on behaK of the holder, it 
enures for the benefit of all subsequent holders and all prior indorsers 
who have a right of recourse against the party to whom it is given. 

(4) Where notice is given by or on behalf of an indorser entitled to 
give notice as hereinbefore provided, it enures for the benefit of the 
holder and all indorsers subsequent to the party to whom notice is given, 

Suppose A, B, C and D are successive’ indorsers of a biU, and 
that, on dishonour, D gives notice to A, and then.indorses the bill 
to E. B, C and E each receive the benefit of the notice, for E is 
a " subsequent holder ", while B and C are prior indorsers with a 
right of recourse against A. 


Form of Notice of Dishonour 

49 , — (3) The notice may be given in -writing or by personal communi- 
cation, and may be given in any terms which sufficiently identify the hi- ’ 
and intimate that the bill has been dishonoured by non-acceptancl 
non-payment. ? 

(6) The return of a dishonoured bill to the drawer or an indorsrf 

in point of form, deemed a sufficient notice of dishonour, <■ 

(7) A written notice need not be signed, and an insufficient -wii 
notice may be supplemented and -validated by verbal conununicLfS 
A misdescription of the bill shall not ^^tiate the notice unless the jjh 
to whom the notice is given is in fact misled thereby. 

.Notices of dishonour are construed liberally and scarcelyX 
tvritten notice would be held to be bad on the ground of insufficiet 
in form. Notice is adequate whether given orally or in %vrit2 
or partly oraUy and partly in writing, pro-vided the party receiu 
the notice can have no difficulty In imderstanding its purport ^ 
the bin is .sufficiently identified. 

COimON FORM OF NOTICE OF DISHONOUR 


I hereby give you notice that a bill for £170 10s., dated the Is/ jf 
19..., drawn by James Brown upon Andrew Sims, payable three nta 
after date and indorsed by you has this day been dishonoured by • 
acceptaitce. I request immediate payment of the said bill of £170 10s., 
plus expenses, 3s. Qd. 

Thomas Bobinst ’ 

4tk September, 19 

Collecting bankers return -unpaid bills or cheques to -fj. 
CT^omers with a covering memorandum that serves as a notiq 
dishonour. 
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To Whom Notice must be Given 

49. — (S) Where notice of dishonour is required to be given to any 
person, it may be given either to the party himself, or to his agent in 
that behalf. 

(9) Where the drawer or indorser is dead, and the party giving 
notice knows it, the notice must be given to a personal representative 
if such there bo, and with the exercise of reasonable diligence he can 
be found. 

(10) Where the drawer or indorser is bankrupt, notice may be 
given either to the party himself or to the trustee. 

(11) tVhere there are two or more drawers or indorsers who are 
not partners, notice must be given to each of them, unless one of them 
has authority to receive such notice for the others. 

Although the Act does not specify ihe place at which notice 
must be given, it would appear that, where the party to be notified 
is a trader, notice is effectual if left at or forwarded to his place 
of business. If the party is not a trader, notice should be sent 
to or left at his private residence. 

When Notice is to be Given 

49. — (12) The notice may be given as soon as the bill is dis- 
honoured and must be given within a reasonable time thereafter. 

’ In the absence of special circumstances notice is not deemed to 

have been given ■within a reasonable time, unless — 

(o) Whore the person gi'ving and the person to receive notice 
reside in the same place, the notice is given or sent og in 
“ time to reach the latter on the day after -the dishonour of the 

bill. 

(6) 'W'here the person gi'ving and the person to receive notice 
reside in diderent places, the notice is sent og on the day 
‘ after the dishonour of the bill, if there be a post at a con- 

venient hour on that day, and if there be no such post on that 
day then by the next post thereafter. 

If a bill is dishonoured on Monday and the holder. A, desires 
to give notice of dishonour to an indorser, B, who resides in the 
same town, A must deliver or post the notice so that it reaches B 
not later than Tuesday. If A and B-dooiot live in the same town, 

A must post the letter of notice not later than Tuesday, unless 
isgj there is no post on that day, when he must send off the letter by 
itij, the first post thereafter. 

j S. 92 provides that no account need he tahen of " non-business 
days " in estimating the correct time for giving notice of dis- 
ts p; honour, so that, if A’s bill is dishonoured on a Saturday, A need 
i([,ijtake no account of the Sunday in calculating the time he has for 
lijly giving or sending off notice of dishonour. 

3 gj The provisions of s. 49 (12) apply only in the absoice of special 
UQjj circumstances, and e-vidence is admissible to show that notice was 
unavoidably delayed. 
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Notice Given by a Party 

49. — (14) Where a party to a bill receives d«e notice of dishonour, 
he has after the receipt of such notice the same period of time for giving 
notice to antecedent parties that the holder has after the dishonour. 

In other words, each, party who receives due notice is, for the 
purpose of giving notice to prior parties, placed in a position 
similar to that of the holder. Suppose A, B and G are successive 
indorsers of a biU, and C, the holder in whose hands it is dis- 
honoured, gives due notice to B. B has thereafter the same time 
within wMch to give notice to A as if he (B) wore the holder of the 
bill. But if B does not ^ve due notice to A, A vdll be discharged, 
so C should give notice to both A and B if he ivishes to be sure of 
his rights against them both. In other words, a holder who wishes 
to secure his rights against all prior parties should give notice to 
aU, remote or immediate. But he must give such notice to each 
prior party within the same time as he is allowed for giving notice 
to his immediate party. 

Similarly, an intermediate party can safeguard his rights against 
all prior parties only by himself giving due notice to them all, unless 
tie ksvews ttiwt due wetiee ties tieew gvvesv to all such, parties tiy the 
holder, or is satisfied that notice will be duly passed on by the 
parties who precede him in order of liability. 

Bill in the Hands of an Agent 

49. — ^(13) tVbere a bill when dishonoured is in the hands of an 
agent, he may either himself give notice to the parties liable on the 
bill, or he may give notice to his principal, if be give notice to his 
principal, he must do so wthin the same time a5 if he were the holder, 
and the principal upon receipt of such notice bas bims elf the same 
time for giving notice as if the agent had been au independent holder. 

These provisions are of special importance to bankers, who 
frequently have to make use of the services of agents in presenting 
bills for payment. One effect is that the Head Office of a bank 
and each branch have the same time as any party liable 'within 
which to give notice of dishonour. 

Suppose a bill payable in London is sent by a country branch 
to its London office for presentment for payment, and is dis- 
honoured, notice of dishonour being sent ofi on the same day by 
the London Office to the country branch. The latter can send 
off notice to the holder within the time allowed by s. 49 (12), supra. 

Delay in Giving Notice 

If the holder'is unable, through no fault of his own, to give 
notice of dishonour within the time laid down in s. 49 (12), the delay 
is c.vcused by s. 50 (1) : — 

50. — (I) Delay in giving notice of dishonour is excused where 
the delay is caused by circumstances beyond tbc control of the party 
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giving notice, and not imputable to his default, misconduct, or negligence. 
AVhen the cause of delay ceases to operate the notice must be given 
•with reasonable diligence. 

.If the holder does not know the address of the party to whom' 
notice is to be given, he must do his best to find it, and delay caused 
by making the necessary inquiries will he excused. Delay will also 
be excused if the drawer or an indorser has given a wrong address. 

Where the delay in ^-ving notice is caused by the negligence of 
the party fo whom notice is sent, then, although the notice -will 
operate in'favour of the sender and consequently make the recipient’ 
liable, the recipient will be unable to give an effectual notice to 
prior parties, and they will not be bound unless they have received 
dite notice from some other party who is in a position to give effectual 
notice. 

49. — (15) Where a notice of dishonour is duly addressed and posted, 
the sender is deemed to have given due notice of dishonour, notwith- 
standing any miscarriage by the post oflSce. 

When Notice is Dispensed tvith 

50. — (2) Notice of dishonour is dispensed wth — 

(o) When, after the exercise of reasonable diligence, notice as 
required by this Act cannot be given to or does not reach 
the drawer or indorser sought to be charged ; 

(6) By waiver express or implied. Notice of dishonour may 
be waived before the time of giving notice has arrived, or 
after the omission to give due notice : 

(c) As regards the drawer in the following cases, namely, (I) 
where drawer and drawee are the same person, (2) where 
the drawee is a fictitious person or a person not having • 
capacity to contract, (3) where the drawer is the person 
to whom the bill is presented for payment, (4) where the 
drawee or acceptor is as between himself and the drawer 
under no obligation to accept or pay the bill, (5) where the 
drawer has countermanded payment ; 

(d) As regards the indorser in the follo.wing cases, namely, (1) 
where the drawee is a fictitious person or a person not ha-ving 
capacity to contract and the indorser was aware of the fact 
at the time he indorsed the bill, (2) where the indorser is the 
person to whom the bill is presented for payment, (3) where 
the bill %vas accepted or made for his accommodation. 

The fact that a party entitled to notice has reason to expect 
that the bill vull be dishonoured {e.g., where he knows that the^ 
acceptor is dead or bankrupt) does not release the holder from ■' 
the duty of giving him notice. 

The gi-ving of notice would be excused under s. 50 {2a) if the 
holder had gone to a party’s place of business to give notice, but 
had found the place shut up or no one there to answer enquiries. ' 
On the other hand, the absence of an indorser’s address does not 
relieve the holder . of the duty of communicating with him, if 


8—(B.363 
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possible. So that, if the holder makes some enquiry, but does not 
take such steps as he reasonably might have done, the party entitled 
to notice wiU be discharged. Moreover, circumstances that excuse 
delay in giving notice of dishonour wiU not dispense "with notice. 

■ Waiver by an indorser of notice of dishonour, e.g., by writing 
after his signature " Notice of dishonour waived ”, will operate in 
favour of ^ holders subsequent to that indorser. 

Whether there is an implied, waiver must be determined from the 
circumstances, but it must, in any case, have been made by the 
person sought to be charged. If the drawer of a bill teUs the holder 
that it \vill not be paid on presentment, the statement may operate 
as an implied \taiver of notice by the drawer, but it would not be 
effective against indorsers who had no notice of the waiver. 

Waiver of notice may also be implied where a party who has not 
received due notice makes a promise to pay if the holder will give 
liim time. But there rvill be no waiver if such a promise is made, 
or if part payment of the bill is made, under a mistake of fact. 
Thus, in MacTavish v. Michaels, 1912, an indorser was not given 
notice, of dishonour, but, in the mistaken belief that she was a joint 
acceptor of the bill, she made a part pajonent to the holder. It 
was held that, as there was no waiver of notice, the indorser was 
discharged by the failure to give her notice, and was entitled to a 
refund of the money paid. 

Although, in the case of the dishonour of a cheque by reason of 
insufficient funds, notice to the drawer is excused by virtue of 
clause (c) (4) of s. 50 (2), this clause does not excuse notice of dis- 
honour to an indorser of the cheque. 

The effect of clause 50 {2d) (2) was illustrated in Cataif v. 
Thompson, 1849, where the indorser of a bill became the executor of 
the acceptor. The bill was presented at maturitj'- to the indorser 
for payment in his capacity of executor and was dishonoured by 
him. It was held that he was not, as indorser, entitled to notice of 
dishonour. 

Notice to Acceptor, Maker, Guarantor or Transferor by 
Delivery 

S, 52 (3) (see p. 295) provides that notice of dishonour need not 
. be given to, the acceptor of a bill. Nor need notice be given to a 
person who is not a party but has guaranteed the due payment of 
the_ instrument by the part}’’ primarily liable ; although it is 
desirable that notice should be given in such a case. 

NOTING AND PROTEST 

^\fficn a bill has dishonoured by non-acceptance or non- 
payment, it is sometim^- necessary to obtain official proof that it 
has been properly present’t^d and dishonoured. 
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Noting 

The first step in obtaining such proof is known as “ noting ” the 
bill, a process whereby a notary public (generally a solicitor), 
attests to the dishonour by the drawee or acceptor. To do this, 
the notary’s clerk presents the bill a second time, and, if it is again 
dishonoured, makes a note or *' minute ” consisting of the initials 
of the notary, the date, the charges for noting and a reference or 
mark to the register of the notaiy, where a copy of the bill and the 
particulars of the noting are kept. He also attaches to the bill 
a slip on which is written the answer, if any, given by the drawee 
or acceptor 

Protest 

A PROTEST is a declaration by a notary under seal that a specified 
bill (a copy of which is usually given on the back) has been refused 
acceptance or payment, and that the holder intends to recover all 
the expenses incurred by him in consequence thereof. 

Protest is -accepted as evidence of dishonour in any country. 
In this country, it is compulsory on the dishonour of a foreign bill 
[s. 51 -(2)], while it is desirable to protest even an inland bill if it 
bears foreign indorsements, so that the foreign parties can be given 
proof of dishonour and recourse preserved against them. 

Although a bill is usually noted first and protested later, noting 
is not an essential preliminary to protest. A bill may be protested 
within the prescribed time without first having been noted. The 
advantage of noting is that, once it has been done, the more formal 
protest may be completed at leisure as of the name date as the 
noting. (See s. 93 below.) 

51. — (7) A protest must contain a copy of the bill, and must be 
signed by the notary making it, and must specify — 

, (a) The person at -whose request the bill is protested ; 

(6) The place and date of protest, the cause or reason for pro- 
testing the bill, the demand made, and the answer given, 
if any, or the fact that the drawee or acceptor could not 
be found. 

SPECIMEN PROTEST FOR NON-ACCEPTANCE 

On this the 7th day of September, One thousand nine hundred and , 

at the request of James Brown, of the City of Birmingham, Grocer, and 
holder of the original bill of exchange, a true copy of which is on the other 
side -written, I. Thomas Robinson, of the said City, Nota^ Public, by lawful 
authority duly admitted and sworn, did produce and exhibit the said original 
bill of exchange to Henry Abbott, on -whom it was drawn, at 17 East Street, 
Northtown, for his acceptance, and demanded acceptance thereof, to which 
he replied -that "Reference should be made to the Drawer, William Bums 

Therefore I, the said Notary at the request aforesaid, did protest and 
by these presents do solemnly protest against the drawer of the said bill 
of exchange and all parties thereto, and all others whom it doth or may 
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ccmcern, for exchange, re-exchange, and all costs, damages, charges and 
interest already incurred and to be hereafter incurred by reason of the 
non-acceptance of the said bill of exchange. 

Thus done and protested at Birmittghayn, 
in the presence of — 


STAMP 


Andrew Bennett, 

21 Park Drive, 
Birmingham, 
Clerk. 

Fred Barnes, 

11 The Causeway, 
Birmingham, 
Clerk. 


. Witnesses. 


Dated this 7th Day of September, 
One thousand nine hundred and 


ViTiich I attest, 

Thomas Robinson. 
Notary Public, 

L. 179. 



The protest of a bill for non-payment is the same except for 
necessary modifications. 


When Inland Bills are Noted and Protested 

51.— (1) tWiere an inland bill has been dishonoured it may, if 
the holder thinlr 6t, be noted ior non-acceptance or non-payment, 
as the case may.be ; but it shall not be necessary to note or 'protest 
any such bill in order to preserve the recourse against the dravrer or 
indorser. 

A holder who chooses to noU an inland bill on dishonour may 
recover any expenses so incurred from any parties liable on the bill 
(s. 57, p. 225). But tbe expenses o/ protest of an inland bill can 
be recovered only where protest is necessary according to the 
Act, viz : (a) as a preliminary to acceptance 'of the bill for honour ; 
(6) as a preliminary to payment of the bill for honour ; (c) for 
purposes of summary diligence in Scotland ; [d) after tohonour 
by non-pa 3 unent by an acceptor for honour. These matters are 
dealt with below. 

Noting and Protest of Foreign Bills 

51. — (2) tyhcte a foreign bill, appearing on the face of it to be 
such, has been dishonoured by non-acceptance, it must be duly pro- 
tested for non-acceptance, and where such a bill, which has not been 
previously dishonoured by non-acceptance, is dishonoured by non- 
payment it must be duly protested for non-payment. If it be not 
so protested the drawer and indorsers are discharged. "Where a bill 
does not appSir on the face of it to be a foreign bill, protest thereof 
in case of dishonour is unnecessary. 

A foreign bill that has been accepted as to part must be pro- 
tested in respect of the unaccepted balance [s. 44 (2)]. 

S. 51 (2) makes it compulsory to protest a foreign bill 
once only, either on dishonour by^ non-acceptance or on dishonour 
by non-payment, but, by s. 51 (3), the holder has the option of 
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obtaining a second protest on the dishonour of a bill hy non- 
payment : — 

51. — (3) A bill which has been protested for non-acceptance may 
‘ be Subsequently protested for non-payment. 

A protest such as is provided for by this sub-section may be 
neccssarj'' in order to charge a foreign drawer or indorser in Iiis 
own country’’, for in most foreign countries protest for non- 
acceptance does not excuse protest on subsequent non-payment. 

Although the drawer and indorsers are discharged b 3 '- failure to 
protest a foreign bill, the liability of tlie acceptor is unaffected, for 
by s. 52 (3) 

52. — (3) In order to render the acceptor of a bill liable it is not 
necessary to protest it, or tliat notice of dishonour should be given to him. 

Time Allowed for a Protest 

S. 51 (4) of the Act of 1882, as amended by s. 1 of the Bills of 
Exchange (Time of Noting) Act, 1917, provides that ; — 

51. — (4) Subject to the provisions of this Act, when a bill is noted 
or protested, il may be noted on the day of its dishonour and must be 
^ noted not later than the next succeeding business day. "WTien a bill has 
boon duly noted, the protest may be subsequently extended as of the 
date of the noting. 

Although noting must be effected not later tlian the business 
day following the day of dishonour, s. 93 permits the formal protest 
(where it is required) to be extended at any subsequent time and 
antedated to the date of noting ; — 

93. For the purposes of this Act, where a bill or note is required 
to bo protested rvithin a specified time or before some further pro- 
ceeding is taken, it is sufficient that the bill has been noted for protest 
before the expiration of the specified time or the taking of the pro- 
ceeding ; and the formal protest may bo extended at any time thereafter 
as of the date of the noting. 

{Refer to ss. 65 to 68.) 

Where Protest must be Made 

The general rule is that a bill must be protested at the place of 
dishonour, but s. 51 (6) specifies two exceptions : — 

51 (6) A bill must, be protested at the place where it is dis- 

honoured : Provided that-^ 

(a) Wben a bill is presented through the post oflSce, and returned 
by post dishonoured, it may be protested at the place to 
which it is returned and on the day of its return if received 
during business hours, and if not received during business 
hours, then not later than the next business day : 

(fe) When a bill drarvn payable at the place of business or residence 
of some person other than the drawee, has been dishonoured 
by non-acceptance, it mu.st be protested for non-payment 
at the place where it is expressed to be payable, and no further 
presentment for payment to, or demand on, the drawee is 
necessary. 
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In regard to clause {a}, suppose the holder of a bill who resides 
in Liverpool posts the bill to the drawee in Burnley for acceptance, 
and that the bill is returned dishonoured to the holder by post, 
reaching him on the day following dishonour. The bill may be 
protested in Liverpool on that day, or, if it is not received 
back during business hours, not later than the succeeding 
business day. 

In regard to clause (6), suppose a bill drawn on X in Burnley, 
but payable in Liverpool, is dishonoured on due presentment for 
acceptance at Burnley. On the day of maturity it must be protested 
for non-payment in Liverpool ■without any further presentment to, 
or demand upon, the drawee X. 


When Protest is Excused : Delay in Protesting 

51. — (9) Protest is dispensed wth by any circumstpce which 
would dispense with notice of dishonour. Delay in noting or pro- 
testing is excused when the delay is caused by circumstance beyond 
the control of the holder, and not imputable to his default, miscpnduct, 
or negligence. When the cause of delay ceases to operate the bill must 
be noted or protested with reasonable diligence. 

There is thus no need to protest a bill in the circumstances, 
prescribed by s. 50 (2), where notice of dishonour is dispensed with. 
The fact that delay in protesting a bill is excused does not dispense 
■with protest, and this must be made as soon as the cause of delay 
ceases to operate. * 

Householder’s Protest 

To cover circumstances where the services of a notary cannot 
be obtained, s. 94 provides that ; — 

94. Where a dishonoured bill or note is authorized or required 
to be protested, and the services of a notary cannot be obtained at 
the place where the bill is dishonoured, any householder or substantial 
resident of the place may, in the presence of ■hvo witnesses, give a 
certificate, signed by them, attesting the dishonour of the bill, and the 
certificate shall in ml respects operate as if it were a formal protest of 
the bill. 

The form given in Schedule 1 to this Act may be used rvith necessary 
modifications, and if used shall be sufficient. 

SPECIMEN HOUSEHOLDER'S PROTEST 

Know all men that I, James Brown (householder), of 17 East Street, 
T^orihiown, in the county of Norfhshire, in the United Kingdom, at the 
request of Thomas Robinson, there being no notary public available, did 
on the 17/A day of June, 19..., at 11 The Close, Northtown, demand payment 
(or acceptance) of the bill of exchange hereunder written, from Henry 
^ Arnold, to which demand he made answer " Rejer to the Drawer ”, wherefore 
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I now, in the presence of Andrew Burns and Fred Jones, do protest the said 
bill of exchange. 

(Signed) James Brown. 

WtTNr.ssi;s : 

Andrew Burns, 

" ' ll Fast Sired, Norlhto^mt, 

Grocer. 

Fred Jones, 

143 North Road, Northtoum. 

Clerk. 

[Tlic bill itself should be annexed, or a copy of the bill and all that is 
written thereon should be underwritten.] 

Protest of a Lost Bill 

r 

The loss or destruction of a bill does not excuse the holder 
from his duty to protest, for by s. 51 (8) : — 

51. — (S) ^Vhcre a bill is lost or dcstroj'ed, or is wrongly detained 
from the person entitled to hold it, protest may be made on a copy 
or ^vT^ttcn particulars thereof. 

Protest for Better Security 

51 . — (5) Where the acceptor of a bill becomes banknipt or insolvent 
or suspends payment before it matures, tlie holder may cause the bill 
to bo protested for better security against the drawer and indorsers. 

A protest of this kind does not giye the holder any right to 
sue the drawer or indorsers until the bill falls due and is dishonoured. 
It is, however, a necessary preliminary to the acceptance of the bill 
for honour. (See below.) 

How Damages on Dishonour are Assessed 

57. Where a bill is dishonoured, the measure of damages, which 
shall be deemed to be liquidated damages, shall be as follows ; 

(1) The holder may recover from any party liable on the bill, 
and the drawer who has been compelled to pay the bill may 
recover from the acceptor, and an indorser who has been 
compelled to pay the bill may recover from the acceptor or 

' from the drawer, or from a prior indorser — 

(а) The amount of the bill : 

(б) Interest thereon from the time of presentment for 
payment if the bill is payable on demand, and from 
the maturity of the bill in any other case ; 

(c) The ejqienses of noting, or, when protest is necessary, 
and the protest has been extended, the expenses of 
protest. 

(2) In the case of; a bill which has been dishonoured abroad, 
in lieu of the above damages, the holder may recover from 
the drarver or an indorser, • and the drawer or an indorser 
who has' been compelled to pay the bill may recover from any • 
party liable to him, the amount of the re-exdrange with interest 
thereon until the time of payment. 


STAMP 
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(3) Where by this Act interest may be recovered as damages, 
such, interest may, if justice requires it, be withheld wholly 
or in part, and where a bill is expressed to be payable with 
interest at a given rate, interest as damages may or may 
not be given at the same rate as interest proper. 

[Interest proper is defined in s. 9 {3).] 

" Re-exebange ”, tinder s. 57 (2), is the loss resulting from the 
dishonour of a bill in a countrjr different from that where the bill w^ 
dratvn or indorsed. It is made up of the sura for which a sight bill 
(dratvn at the time and place of dishonour, at the then rate of 
exchange, on the place where the drawer or indorser sought to be 
charged resides) must be drawn in order to realize at the place of 
dishonour (a) the amount of the dishonoured bill -plus (6) the 
expenses consequent on its dishonour. The latter include the 
expenses of protest, postage, customary commission and brokerage, 
and, when a re-draft is draivn, the cost of the stamp. 

A bill drawn for the re-exchange is called a ” re-draft ” and any 
indorser who pays a re-draft may -in like manner draw upon an 
■ antecedent party. 

Suppose that Brown of New York sends a bill for ;^1,000 payable 
in London to his creditor, Robinson of Liverpool. On presentment 
for payment, the bill is dishonoured, and the expenses of noting, 
together ivith interest, amount to £4. Robinson can claim from 
Brown £1004, and may obtain payment thereof by drawing a sight 
bill {i.e., a "re-draft”) on Brown for that amount in dollars which 
will yield £1004 at the rate of exchange ruling on the date of dis- 
honour. Thus, if the rate of exchange at which Robinson’s banker 
would buy sight bilk on New York, on the date of dishonour was 
$3-86 per £1, the re-draft wiU be drawn for : 

$(1004 X 3-86) = $3880 (approx.). 


Referee in Case of Need 

15. The drawer of a bill and any indorser may insert therein the 
name of a person to whom the holder may resort in case of need, that 
is to say, in case the bill is dishonoured by non-acceptance or non- 
payment. Such person is called the referee in case of need. It is in 
the option of the holder to resort to the referee in case of need or not 
as he may tlunk fit. 

The referee, sometimes described as a " drawee in case of need ” 
or simply as a " case of need ”, is not a party to the bill (although 
he may^ become a party thereto by accepting for honour as pre- 
SOTbed in s. 65), and presentment to a referee in case of need after 
dishonour by non-acceptance or non-payment is optional and not 
compukory. 
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ACCEPTANCE AND PAYMENT FOR HONOUR 
Acceptance for Honour 

65. — (1) Where a bill of exchange has been protested for dis- 
honour by non-acceptance, or protested for better security, and is 
not overdue, any person, not being a party already liable thereon, 
may, wth the consent of the holder, intervene and accept the bill 
supra protest, for the honour of any party liable thereon, or for the 
honour of the person for whose account the bill is drawn. 

(2) A bill may be accepted for honour for part only of the sum for 
which it is drawn ; 

(3) An acceptance for honour supra protest in order to be valid 
must — 

(a) be written on the bill, and indicate that it is an acceptance 
for honour ; 

(h) be signed by the acceptor for honour. 

(4) Where an acceptance for honour does not expressly state for 
whose honour it is made, it is deemed to be an acceptance for the 
honour of the drawer. 

(5) Wrere a bill payable after sight is accepted for honour, its 
maturity is calculated from the date of the noting for non-acceptance, 
and not from the date of the acceptance for honour. 

An acceptance of this kind is known as an acceptance for 
honour supra protest, since it can be admitted only after the bill 
has been protested, cither for non-acceptance or, where acceptance 
has been obtained, for better security. An overdue bill cannot be 
accepted for honour. 

Such an " intervention for honour ”, as it is called, has the 
effect of staying the holder’s action against the other parties to the 
bill, and may be made, with the holder’s co^iseni, by any person who 
is not already liable on the instrument. This implies that the drawee 
can accept for honour although he has previously refused to accept 
the bill in his capacity as a drawee, provided the consent of the 
holder is obtained. But unless the holder’s consent is obtained, the 
holder may exercise his usual remedies against any party to the bill 

It is usual for the acceptor to state for whose honour he accepts ; 
if he does not do so, his acceptance will be deemed to be given for 
' .the honour of the drawer. 

Although it is not legally necessary, an acceptance for honour 
is usually attested by a notarial act of honour recording the trans- 
action, and this is always done where it may be necessary to charge 
a foreign drawer or indorser in his own country. 

S. 65 (5) operates in favour of the holder, for by making the 
date’ of noting for non-acceptance, and not the date of acceptance 
for honour, the sighting date of a bill payable after sight, it ensures 
that the holder does not suffer any postponement of the due date. 
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for non-payment at tlie place where it is expressed to be payable 
without turther demand on the drawee [Section 51 (6&)] ; (6) the 
bill has been protested (or noted as a preliminary to protest) for 
non-payment ; (c) the acceptor for honour has received notice of 
tliese facts ; {d) tlie bill has been presented to the acceptor for 
honour for payment, and payment has been refused. 

Tiic position of an acceptor for honour thus differs from that of 
an ordinarj' acceptor. Presentment for payment is not necessary 
to make the latter liable unless his acceptance expressly provides 
that such presentment shall be. made, nor is notice of dishonour 
or protest of a bill necessary as a condition precedent to the right 
to sue an ordinary acceptor. 

Dishonour by Acceptor for Honour 

67. — (4) \Vlien a bill of exchange is dishonoured by the acceptor 
for honour it must be protested for non-payment by him. 

This is one of tlie four cases in which protest of an inland bill 
(as well as of a foreign bill) is compulsory. In the event of dis- 
honour by an ordinary acceptor, protest is optional in the case 
of an inland bill, but it is a necessary preliminary to action on a 
foreign bill. 

Payment for Honour 

The second form of interv'ention for honour is known as 
" payment for honour supra protest ” : — 

68. — (1) Wlierc a bill has been protested for non-payment, any 
person may intervene and pay it supra protest for the honour of any 
party liable tiiereon, or for tire honour of the person for whose account 
the bill is drawn. 

(2) Where two or more persons offer to pay a bill for the honour 
of different parties, the person whose payment rvill discharge most 
parties to the bill shall have the preference. 

(3) Payment for honour supra protest, in order to operate as such 
and not as a mere voluntary payment, must be attested by a notarial 
act of honour which may be appended to the protest or form an 
extension of it. 

(4) The notarial act of honour must be founded on a declaration 
made by the payer for honour, or his agent in that behalf, declaring 
his intention to pay the bill for honour, and for whose honour he pays. 

Unlike acceptance for honour, payment for honour may be 
made by any person, including a party already liable on the bill, 
and whereas there can be no acceptance for honour of an overdue 
bill, payment for honour necessarily takes place at or after the 
maturity of the instrument- i.e), after the bill has been dishonoured 
by non-payment by the acceptor or by the acceptor for honour 
(if any). Moreover, while a notarial act of honour, though usual in 
practice, is not legally essential in the case of acceptance for honour. 
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it is compulsory in the case of payment for honour, in order to dis- 
tinguish the pajTnent for honour from a mere voluntary pa 5 mient, 
and to preserve the rights of the payer for honour against the party 
for whose honour he paj'^s. 

Finally, the consent of the holder to payment for honour is 
not necessary, whereas he has the option of refusing an acceptance 
for honour. The holder cannot refuse payment for honour wthout 
prejudicing his rights on the instrument, for by s. 68 (7) : — 

68. — (7) ttTiere the holder of a bill refuses to receive payment 
supra protest he shall lose his right of recourse against any party who 
would have been discharged by such payment. 

Suppose A draws a bill on B payable to C, which is successively 
indorsed by C, D, and E to F, Ae holder. X offers to pay F for 
the honour of C. If F refuses to accept this payment, he loses his 
rights against C, D and E, but he will still retain his right of re- 
course against A and B, for they would not have been discharged 
by the payment of the biU by or on behalf of C. 

Discharge of Parties by Payment Supra Protest 

68. — (5) Where a bill has been paid for honour, aU parties sub- 
sequent to the party for whose honour it is paid are discharged,^ but 
the payer for honour is subrogated for, and succeeds to both the rights 
and duties of, the holder as regards the party for whose honour he pays, 
and all parties liable to that party. 

(6) The payer for honour on paying to the holder the amount of 
the bill and the notarial expenses incidental to its dishonour is entitled 
to receive both the bill itself and the protest. If the holder do not 
on demand deliver them up he shall be liable to the payer for honour 
in damages. 

Although neither acceptance nor payment for honour needs the 
consent of the person for whose honour intervention is made, the 
acceptor or payer for honour nevertheless has a right of action 
against the pemon whose honour is protected as weU as against 
anj' parties who are liable to that person. 

. In illustration of this, suppose a bill drawn by A on B payable 
to C, is successively indorsed by C, D, and E, to F the holder, and 
that, on dishonour, X pays supra protest for the honour of C. 
This payment discharges D and E, while the payer for honour, 
X, stands in the same position as C, the person for whose honour 
he paid, i.e., he has a right of recourse against A and B, but he 
must fulfil any duties of C in order to complete his right of action 
against A and B. In addition, X has a right of recovery against C. 

If a person intervenes and pays a biU for honour of the acceptor, 
he has no rights against any parties except the acceptor. But if 
a biU is accepted for the honour of the drawer and the acceptor 
for honour refuses to pay, a payer for honour of the drawer can 
recover from the drawer, but he has no right of action against 
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the Acceptor for honour, for the latter is not a party who is liable 
to the drawer. 

When the acceptor for honour pays a bill, his payment dis- 
charges all parties subsequent to the party for whose honour he 
accepted the bill. 

Re -Acceptance of Bills 

In this country, a bill cannot be re-accepted in order to postpone 
or extend its due date. A new contract is necessary under a 
fresh stamp. If it is possible to get the signatures of all the parties 
liable on the original .bill, a new bill should be drawn, othenvise, if 
the holder is willing to allow the acceptor time in which to pay, the 
biU should be presented when due, noted or protested as required, 
and held until the agreed date, notice of dishonour being given to 
all parties. 


CHAPTER 20 

DISCHARGE OF A BILL: CONFLICT OF. LAWS 

A biU may be said to be discharged when the rights and 
liabilities of aU the parties thereon come to an end. This may 
happen in five ways : (1) by payment in due course ; (2) when 
the acceptor becomes the holder in liis own right ; (3) by renun- 
ciation by the holder of his rights against the acceptor; (4) by 
cancellation by the holder or his agent ; (5) by material alteration 
wthout the consent of any party liable. 

Discharge by Payment in Due Course 

59. — (1) A bill is discharged by payment in due course by or on 
behalf of the drawee or acceptor. 

" Payment in due course ” means pa 3 mient made at or after the 
maturity of the bill to the holder thereof in good faith and without 
notice that his title to the bill is defective. 

(2) Subject to the provisions hereinafter contained, when a bill 
is paid'by the drawer or an indorser it is not discharged ; but 

(a) Where a bill payable to, or to the order of, a third party 
is paid by the drawer, the drawer may enforce payment 
thereof against the acceptor, but may not reissue the bill. 

' (6) Where a bill is .paid by an indorser, or where a bill payable 

to drawer’s order is paid by the drawer, the party paying 
it is remitted to his former rights as regards tlie acceptor 
or antecedent parties, and he may, if he thinks fit, strike 
out his own and subsequent indorsements, and again negotiate 
the bill. 

(3) Where an accommodation bill is paid in due course by the 
party accommodated the biU is discharged. 
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Unless tlic holder is willing to receive pavonent in any otlier 
form offered by the acceptor (c.g., by setting-off a debt), pajment 
must be made in legal tender. 

Since " payment in due course " means payment made al or 
after maturity, payment by the acceptor before that date will not 
discharge the instrument, tliough it may opemte to di.'chargc the 
rights of parties thereto as between thcmseh'cs. Hence, if a bill so 
paid is subsequently reissued bj' the acceptor in pursuance of his 
rights under s 37, any person who takes the bill will have a right of 
action against any parties whose names appear on the instrument. 

Payment of a bill is not made " in due course ” unless it is 
made to the holder of the bill or to a person duly authorized to 
receive pajonent on his behalf. Hence, pajnnent of a bill (otlier 
than a cheque) made in good faith to a person who claims under a 
forged indorsement will not discharge the acceptor from liability 
to the true owner ; for a person who holds a bill under a forged 
indorsement is not a holder, he is a wTongful possessor. But 
if a bill when stolen is payable to bearer, the thief is a holder and 
payment to him or to his transferee in good faith is a valid discharge, 
for, b 3 '^ s. 38 (36), a person whose title is merely defective can give 
the payer a valid discharge. 

This general nile tliat pajnment in due course cannot be made 
to a person who holds under a forged indorsement docs not apply 
to the payment of cheques bj* a banker, a matter which is treated 
in Chapter 15. 

Payment in due course must be made by or on belialf of the 
drawee or acceptor, and payment by anotlier party does not dis- 
charge the bill. If a bill payable to a third party is paid hy the 
drawer, he can still proceed against the acceptor ; but the drawer 
cannot reissue a bill that he has paid unless it is payable to his 
own order. On the other hand, an indorser who pays can still claim 
against any prior indorser, or against the drawer or the acceptor, 
and he may reissue the instrument if he thinks fit. 

Suppose a bill drawn 'by A and accepted by B is negotiated 
from fte payee C to D, E, and F, who successively indorse. When 
the bill is presented by. F\to B for paj'ment, it is dishonoured, 
and F applies to the drawee. A, by whom the bill is paid, A can 
claim against B, but he cannot reissue the bill. But if the bill 
is paid by indorser D, he ro^, if he thinks fit, strike out his own 
indorsement and tfieri.ndorsejNents of E and F, and again negotiate 
the instrument. Moreover, if\the bill was originally payable to the 
order of the drawer A, and wW by him, A would stand in 
. e ^me position as any bthen indorser who paid the instrument, 
t.e he could strike out his own? indorsement and any subsequent 
mdorsements and again negotiate bill. If a bill is overdue when 
1 IS reissued, no person taking it become a holde/in due course. 
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The general rule that a hill to be discharged by payment in 
due course must be paid by the drawee or acceptor, is subject to 
the exception that an accommodation bill, by virtue of s. 59 (3), 
may be discharged by payment by the party accommodated. Suppose 
a bill drawn by A and accepted by B for the accommodation of a 
payee C is indorsed to D. Payment by C, the party accommodated, 
to D, or to any other holder, will discharge the bill, and C will have 
no right of recourse against either A or B. 

Part payment of a bill by the acceptor or the party accom- 
modated operates as a discharge pro tanio. 

Acceptor a Holder in his Own Right 

61, When the acceptor of a bill is or bscomes the holder of it at 
or after its maturity, in his own right, the bill is discharged. 

When a bill is negotiated and comes into the hands of the 
acceptor at or after maturity, as holder in his own right, he is in 
the position of being both primarily liable and yet possessing all 
rights in the instrument. The rights and liabilities,' being vested- 
in the same person, cancel each other, and the bill is discharged. 

But if the acceptor holds the bill at maturity merely as executor, 
trustee or agent of another person (i.e., not in his own right), the bill 
is not discharged. Moreover, the acceptor in such a case would 
have every right to reissue the bill if it came into his hands (as 
executor, etc.) before its maturity. 

Renunciation of Rights by the Holder 

62. — (1) When the holder of a bill at or after its maturity absolutely 
and unconditionally renounces his rights against the acceptor the biU 
is discharged. 

The renunciation must be in \vritiDg, unless the bill is delivered up 
to the acceptor. 

(2) The liabilities of any party to a bill may in like manner be 
renounced by the holder before, at, or after its maturity ; but nothing 
in this section shall affect the rights of a holder in due course without 
notice of the renunciation. 

Thus, a bill is discharged if the holder at maturity tells the 
acceptor that he renounces all claims against iiim, and gives up the 
bill to him, or if the holder in writing absolutely renounces his 
rights against the acceptor. But renunciation by the holder of his 
rights against any other party will not discharge the bill. Suppose 
that A is the payee and first indorser of a bill, and that B, C, and D 
are subsequent indorsers. If D renounces his rights against A, 
the renunciation %rill operate to discharge A and any indorsers 
subsequent to A, i.e., B and C, but it will not discharge the drawer 
and acceptor, who will still remain liable to D and to any subsequent 
holder. 
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A reimudatioii must be absolute and unconditional. A renuu- 
ciation that is conditional on the happening of an event, e.g., a 
person’s death, does not become efiective merely by the happening 
of that event. 

Effect of the Cancellation of a Bill 

63. — (1) Where a bill is intentionally cancelled by the bolder or 
his agent and the cancellation is apparent thereon, the bill is discharged. 

The term " cancellation ” is not defined in the Act, but pre- 
sumably it covers any method which indicates an unmistakable 
intention to discharge the biU. If the bUl is not actually destroyed, 
cancellation should be made efiective by deleting with a pen the 
signature of the drawer, and of the acceptor (if any). As an addi- 
tional safeguard, the word " Cancelled ” may be written or stamped 
across the face of the bUl. 

To be effective, cancellation of a bill must be apparent on the 
face thereof, and, if it is not so apparent, the bill will be valid 
in the hands of a holder in due course. 

This sub-section provides for the discharge of the whole bill 
by cancellation, but s. 63 (2) provides in addition for the discharge 
of any party to a bill by the intentional cancellation of his signature 
by the holder or his agent : — 

63. — (2) In like manner any party liable on a bill may be discharged 
by the intentional cancellation of his signature by the holder or his 
agent. In such case any indorser who would have had a right of recourse 
against the party whose signature is cancelled, is also discharged. 

Cancellation of the signature of a partj^ will not operate as a 
discharge of the whole instrument. So, if A, B, C, and D are 
successive indorsers of a bill, and the holder E cancels B’s indor.se- 
ment, B, C, and D are discharged, but A and all prior parties 
remain liable. 

,To be operative, any such cancellation must be itiiettlional, 
for by s. 63 (3) : — 

63. — (3) A cancellation made unintentionally, or under a mistake, 
or rvithout the authority of the holder, is inoperative ; but where a bill 
or any signature thereon appears to have been cancelled the burden 
of proof lies on the party who alleges that the cancellation was made 
unintentionally, or under a mistake, or without authority. 

This means that, although the apparent cancellation of a 
signature to a bill is printa fade deemed to be intentional, evidence 
may be admitted to prove that the cancellation was unintentional, 
or made by mistake, or without authority. 

In accordance with the provisions of this sub-section, the mere 
fact that tire paying banker cancels the drawer’s signature on a 
cheque does not constitute an irrevocable discharge. The banker 
may mark the cheque " Cancelled in error ” and return it, provided 
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that he does so within the customary time in which he is allowed 
to decide whether he wU pay or return the cheque. (See p. 179.) 

Discharge by Reason of Material Alteration 

S. 64 which deals with the discharge of a bill by material 
alteration has been discussed in Chapter 12. 

I 

Bills and the Limitation Act, 1939 

Since a bill of exchange is a simple contract, any action thereon 
is barred by the Limitation Act, 1939, after the lapse of six years 
from the time when the right of action first arose, unless such 
right is renewed by a wnitten promise to pay, or by an acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of the debt (evidenced by the bill), signed by 
the party to be charged or by his authorized agent, or by any 
payment on account of principal or interest. 

If the right of action on a bill is thus barred, the Holder as a 
rule has no remedy against any parties to the instrument. 

So far as the acceptor is concerned, the right of action on a 
bill payable after date or after sight arises when it becomes due. 
But where, by the terms of the acceptance, the bill must be 
presented for payment, the time runs from the date when tlie bill 
is so presented and payment is refused. 

In like manner, wherever the holder has to perform certain 
statutory duties before the right of action is complete, then the 
date when the cause of action first arises depends on tlie performance 
of those duties. As regards the drawer or an indorser, the giving 
of due notice of dishonour is essential to the completion of the 
holder’s right of action against them, so, as against these parties, 
the limiting period begins to run from the date on which notice 
of dishonour is given or despatched by the holder. 

In the case of a bill payable on demand, the time begins to run 
in favour of the drawer from the date of issue. 

Discharge of a Person in the Position of Surety 

Where a person signs a bill or note as a suretj' for another 
person, a holder who learns of this relationship of principal and 
surety must exercise care in his dealings with such parties. Other- 
wise, if, without expressly- reserving his rights against a surety, 
he agrees to give time to the principal debtor, or waives his rights 
against him, the surety %vill be freed from liability. 

Moreover, the holder must not disregard the fact that, in effect, 
the drawer and indorsers of a bill are sureties for the acceptor, and 
that the indorsers are sureties for the drawer, the second indorser 
surety for the first indorser, and so on in order of Uability. 

For these reasons, the holder of a bill must not enter into any 
arrangement with a prior party that would conflict \rith the rights 
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of any subsequent party as a surety. For example, the holder will 
release the idrawer and any indorsers if, without the knowledge 
or consent of such parties, he makes a binding agreement with the' 
acceptor to give him time within which to pay, or if he takes from 
the acceptor a new bill payable at a future time instead of a bill 
which has matured, or if, at the express request of the acceptor, 
he delays presentment of the bill for payment. In like manner, 
a holder who agrees to give time to the first indorser discharges 
all subsequent indorsers (who are in the position of sureties for the 
first indorser), but does not discharge the drawer or acceptor. 

Before an agreement to give time can operate as a discharge, 
it must be a binding agreement founded on consideration. But so 
long as the party seeking to be discharged can prove the existence 
of a possibly prejudicial agreement between the holder and the 
principal debtor, it does not matter whether he was in fact 
prejudiced by the arrangement or not. 


CONFLICT OF LAWS 


Conflict of laws in regard to bills of exchange arises because 
our law concerning bUls differs from that of other countries. In 
this regard, s. 72 provides ; — 

72. Where a bill drawn in one country is negotiated, accept^, 
or payable in another, the rights, duties, and liabilities of the parties 
thereto are determined as follows : , 


(1) The validity of a bill as regards requisites in form is deter- 
mined by the law of the place of issue, and the validity as 
regards requisites in form of the supervening contracts, sucli 
as acceptance, or indorsement, or acceptance supra protest, 
is determined by the law of the place where such contract 
^vas made. 


( 2 ) 


'.'Provided that — 

(ok Where a bill is issued out of the United Kingdom it 
\^ot invalid by reason only that it is not stamped in 
Accordance with the law of the place of issue ; 

'V^'rere a bill, issued out of the United Kingdom, c(»' 
f>- . -(s, as regards requisites in form, to the law of w 
U'" ■ d Kingdom, it may, for the. purpose of enforcifB 
nt thereof, be treated as valid as between ^ 
persons ' who negotiate, hold, or become parties to it 
the Un Kingdom. 

tp the ' ..provisions of this Act, the interpretation ^ 
inr >• ■ • acceptance, or acceptance wp 


/ protest of 1 


/ such 


contract 


bill. 


IS mat 




! determined by the law of the place ’ 
■ie. 

,aa inland bill is indorsed in a 
‘tent shall as regards the pay®* 
ng ; ' the law of the United Kingdo®- 
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(3) The duties of the holder with respect to presentment for 
acceptance or payinent and the necessity for or sufficiency 
of_ a protest or notice of dishonour, or otherwise, are deter- 
mined by the law of the place where the act is done or the 
bill is dishonoured. 

(4) Wliere a bill is drawn out of but payable in the United Kingdom 
and the sum payable is not expressed in the currency of the 
United Kingdom, the amount shall, in the absence of some 
express stipulation, be calculated according to the rate of 
exchange for sight drafts at the place of payment on the day 
the bill is payable. 

(5) Where a bill is drawn in one country and is payable in another, 
the due date thereof is determined according to the law of 
the place where it is payable. 

Requisites as to Form 

By s. 72 (1), a bill which is valid as regards form according to ' 
the law of its place of issue will be treated as valid in the English 
Courts ; but a bill which is not valid in form according to the law 
of the place of issue will, if negotiated or paid here, be treated as 
invalid by the Courts in this country also. 

This principle is subject to two exceptions. S. 72 (la) provides 
that a bill issued out of the United Kingdom is not invalid by 
reason only that it does not bear the stamp required in the country 
of issue. But the Stamp Act, 1891, requires a bill issued abroad 
to be stamped according to English law before it can be dealt 
with in this country, although the title of a bona fide holder is not 
affected because the bill was not stamped before being dealt with 
in this country, provided that it was duly stamped when negotiated 
to him. 

The second exception, provided for in s. 72 (1 b), is that a bill 
conforming to the requisites as to form required by the law of the 
United Kingdo'm, but contravening those of the country of issue, 
will be valid in the hands of a holder against aU persons who-became 
parties thereto in the United Kingdom. But no action ckn be 
taken on such a bill against those who were parties to it in the 
country? of issue. 

As regards transactions on tlie bill subsequent to its issue, s. 72 (1) 
provides that their validity is to be determined according to the 
law of the place where they are made. If an inland bill is 
negotiated abroad, any foreign indorsement thereon must comply 
with the law of the countiy where it was written, otherwise no 
action can be brought against the indorser in the English Courts, 
even though the indorsement satisfies the law of the ‘ United 
Kingdom. But the person paying the bill need only satisfy himself 
that the indorsements conform to English law. 
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Due Date 

S. 72 (5) is important in the case of bills payable in countries 
that have no days of grace. Thus a bill dravui in the United 
Kingdom payable in Paris tabes no days of grace as no days of 
grace are ^owed in France, whereas days of grace are allowed on 
a bill drawn in France payable in this country. 

Consideration 

No action on a bill can succeed if it is based on a consideration 
that is void at Enghsh law, even though the consideration is valid 
in the place where the biU was drawn or given.* Thus, in Moults v. 
Owen, 1907, it w'as held that no action could be taken by the payee 
of a cheque that had been given in Monte Carlo (where gaming is 
not illegM) in consideration of a loan made for the purpose of 
gambling, for according to English law such consideration is void. 

But even though the issue or negotiation of a biU may have been 
tainted wth a void consideration, this \viU not necessarily affect 
the rights of a subsequent holder for value, and the latter can 
generally enforce payment even though he had notice of the fact 
that the earlier consideration was void. If, however, the con- 
sideration was illegal, a subsequent holder for value cannot enforce, 
payment against parties prior to the iUegahty unless he can prove 
that he had no notice thereof. 

Where a biU is signed by a person in pursuance of an agreement 
made by him after coming of age to repay a loan contracted during 
his infancy, the biU is completely void, and cannot be sued upon in. 
any way. 


CHAPTER 21 
PROMISSORY NOTES 

The provisions of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, apply with 
necessary modifications to promissoiyf notes (including bank notes), 
■while ss. 83 to 89 of the Act contain provisions specify applicable 
to these notes. 

Legal Definition of a Promissory Note 

83. — (1) A promissory note is an -unconditional promise in writing 
made by one person to another signed by the maker, engaging to pay. 
on demand or at a fixed or determinable future time, a sum certain m 
money, to, or to the order of, a specified person or to bearer. 

(2) An instrument in the form of a note payable to maker's order 
is not a note within the meaning of this section unless and until it is 
indorsed by the 'maker. 

(3) A note is not invalid by reason only that it contains also a 
pledge of collateral ’secnrity ■with authoritv to sell or dispose thereof. 

\ 
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Projiissory Note Payable on Demand 


hitfResseiy 
\ STAMP 

V fid. y 

£50 London, Mih September, 19 

On demand I promise to pay to James Brown 
' or order the sum of fifty pounds for value received. 

Thomas Robinson. 

Promissory Note Payable after Date 

\ ( 

: 1 STAMP 

1 V J 

£100 London, 17th September, 19 1 

Two months ' after date 1 promise to pa 5 ' to j 
James Brown or order the sum of one hundred | 
pounds for value received. j 

Thomas Robinson. ] 

Promissory 

Note after Date Payable with Interest at a 
Particular Pl.'Vce 

: / impressed’ 

: \ STAMP 

£100 London, \7ih September, 19 i 

Three raontlis after date I promise to pay the I 
Northern Bank, Limited, or order, at their North- 1 
town Branch, tlie sum of one hundred pounds | 
with interest thereon at the rate of 5% per 1 
annum until payment. | 

. Thom,vs Robinson. j 


The , defimtion of a promissory note follows closely the 
definition of a biil of exchange, as analysed in Chapter 10. 

First, the promise must be unconditional, so that a note running 
“ Nine years after date I promise to pay C £100 provided X shall 
ivot return to England " is invalid as a promissory note because 
the promise to pay is subject to a condition. Secondly, the instru- 
ment must be payable at a fixed or determinaUe future time, so that 
a note payable on a contingency is invalid, and the happerung 
of the event does not cure the defect. Thus a promissory note 
payable “Three months after the death of X" is valid because 
the time of payment is determinable although uncertain, but a note 
payable " Three months after the marriage of X ’’ is invalid, for 
the marriage may never take place. 

Thirdly, the note must promise payment of a sum certain in 
money, which, by s. 9, includes a sum payable -with interest or by 
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stated instalments or according to an. indicated or determinable 
rate of exchange. A specimen of a note payable with interest is 
given on p. 239. Sometimes the phrase “ with lawful interest ” 
is included instead of a precise indication of the rate to be charged. 
The rate of interest null then be such as is agreed between the parties, 
but if it is harsh or unconscionable, the Court wiU enforce payment 
of interest against the debtor only at what it regards as a reasonable 
rate. ' • j 

Although the legal definition must be complied with, a promissory 
note need not be in any stereot 5 rped form. So, a note running. 
"I, Thomas Robinson, promise to pay " is in order if it is made 
out by Thomas Robinson, even though his signature does not 
appear in the usual place at the foot of the note. Similarly, a note 
running, “ I do acknowledge myself to be indebted to A in ^flOO 
to be paid on demand for value received ” is valid as a promissory 
note, since the words " to be paid ” embody a promise to pay. 

An I.O.U. (e.g., “ I.O.TJ. £20 for value received, Thomas Robin- 
son ”) is not a promissory note, unless it contains a promise to pay. 

In Kirkwood v. Carroll, 1903, a promissory note containing 
the following clause was held to be valid " No time given to, 
or security taken from, or compensation entered into with, either 
party, shil prejudice the rights of the holder to proceed against 
any other party". 

A note payable to the maker's order [s. 83 (2)] would be one 
running : “ On demand I promise to pay myself or order ”, but, 
as provided in the section, such an instrument is not valid as a 
promissory note unless and until it is indorsed by the maker. 
If the maker then indorses in blank, the note becomes payable 
to bearer, but if he indorses specially, the note becomes payable to 
order. 

Similarly, a note made by the maker in favour of himself and 
another person, or a johit note made by two or more persons in 
favour of one of their number, is not a valid note until it is indorsed 
by the payee who is also a maker. On the other hand, a joint 
and several note signed by two or more makers is valid if payable 
to one of their number even if the payee has not indorsed. (See 
p. 242.) 

Inland and Foreign Promissory Notes Distinguished 

83. — (4) A note which is, or on the face of it purports to be, both 
made and payable within the British Islands is an inland note. Any 
other note is a foreign note. 

For the purposes of this section, the British Islands include 
' me Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, as provided in s, 4. 
Hence, examples of foreign notes would be : {a) a note made in 
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pkomissoky 

. . m a note made in no piaee 

London pajf “tlmade in any fotmsn P a 

enptess jce^ 

in his own country 

\ 


is own cuuavo., 

^ebv a hanker, payable 

•In general, 1 ^, _a^n.d apply 1 -° , •_ the 

lotes pa.yal 3 ^e oi difference. England and In 

1^0 minor tank notes m ^^nk oI Bank 

the right 1844, confined to right oi ^ a 

and ios ate «ai f, 

legal tender. 1 kTn 4'0 r _ *-i 1 -r» 


i3l tender. ^eUvety of a pm; 

Delivery ’, »' „f exotenge, ^^aty *° 

As in the •?>« f'aVee «» s. 21 

SSiahte’ te “'* ,j.at he 
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iid^Xdefiver tiie note is not makers. 
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Joint Promissory Note 


^^200 London, 17i7t September , 19 

/ XMPKESSIiD 

1 STAMP 

On demand we promise to pay James Brown 
j or order the sum of two hundred pounds for value 

/ received. 

Thomas Robinson. 

John Chambers. 

Joint and Several Promissory Note 


£100-10-0 London, \7lh September , 19 \ 

\ ^ 
: f IMPRCSbCD 

: \ STAMP 

1 

Three months after date we jointly and severally | 
\ promise to pay James Bro'ivn or order the sum ;• 

J of one hundred pounds, ten shillings, with lawful ; 

/ interest thereon. ; 

Thomas Robinson. '■ 

John Chambers. I 


A note signed by two or more makers is a joint and several 
note only if it is drawn either in the form provided for in s. 85 (2), 
i.e., " I promise to pay ” followed by two or more signatures, or in 
the form “ We jointly and severally promise to pay ”, followed 
by the signatures of the makers. (See specimen above.) 

A note running " I, John Brown, promise to pay ”, signed 
by John Bro\vn and another person Smith, is the note of John 
Brown only. Although Smith is not liable as a co-maker, he 
is liable as an indorser under s. 56. 

WTien two or more makers accept joint liability on a note, each 
is liable for the hill amount, but the holder cannot recover in all 
more than the amount of the note, and he has only one right of 
action. He may sue aU the makers together or any of them indi- 
vidually, but, once he obtains judgment against one, he has no 
further remedy against the others, whether he recovers or not. 
Consequently, if action has to be taken on a jomt note, all the 
makers should be sued together. 

With a joint a7id several promissory note, however, the holder 
may sue the makers' together or one at a time until he has received 
the amount of the note. 

If one maker of a joint note dies, his estate is freed from 
liability ; but, if the note is joint and several, the deceased's estate 
remains liable until the note is paid. 

One maker of a joint or of a joint and several note who is com- 
pelled >*10 pay it may look to his co-maker or co-makers for a con- 
tribution, and, if one maker of a joint or joint and several note is 
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sued, he may insist upon his co-maker or co-makers being intro- 
duced as a co-defendant or co-defendants in the action. 

A joint and several promissory note differs from a bill of exchange 
accepted by two or more drawees in that the. parties primarily 
liable on the note {i.e., the joint makers) are jointly and severally 
liable, whereas the joint acceptors of a bill of exchange {i.e., the 
parties primarily liable) are liable only jointly and cannot in any 
circumstances be liable severally. 

When a Note Payable on Demand is Overdue 

86. — (!) Where a note payable on demand has been indorsed, 
it must be presented for payment within a reasonable time of the 
indorsement. If it be not so presented the indorser is discharged. 

(2) In determining what is a reasonable time, regard shall be had 
/to the nature of the instrument, the usage of trade, and the facts of 

the particular case. 

(3) Where a note payable on demand is negotiated, it is not deemed 
to be overdue, for the purpose of affecting the holder with defects of 
title of which he had no notice, by reason that it appears that a reason- 
able time for presenting it for payment has elapsed since its issue. 

By s. 10, a promissory note, like a bill of exchange, is payable 
on demand when expressed to be payable on demand, or at sight, 
or on presentation, or when no time for payment is expressed 
therein. The Act does not provide that the maker of a note 
is discharged to tlie extent that he suffers damage through delay 
in presentment, as in the case of the drawer of a cheque. (See 
p. 126.) 

" Reasonable time ” does not in practice mean the same thing 
in regard to a note as it does in regard to a bill. First, because 
promissory notes issued by the banks {i.e., bank notes) may be in 
circulation for a long time before being presented for payment ; 
secondly, because promissory notes are frequently taken as cover 
for an advance, and, in estimating reasonable time, the character 
of the instrument as a continuing security must be taken into 
account. Hence, while twelve days has been held to be an 
unreasonable time before presentment of a cheque, it has been held 
that ten months is not an unreasonable time before presentment 
for payment of a note on demand held as a continuing security. 

Presentment for Payment 

A promissorj’’ note docs not require acceptance. The rules 
regarding presentment for payment are thus set forth in s, 87 ; — 

87. — (1) Wbere a. promissory note is in the body of it made payable 
at a particular place, it must Ik ‘ presented for paj-ment at tha^ pl-acc 
in order to render the rnajrer liable. In any other ca-se, prcsenimenl 
lor payment is not necessary in order to render the mtdeer li.able. 
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(2) Presentment toi payment is necessary in order to render the _ 
indorser of a note liable. 

(3) Where a note is in the body of it made payable at a particular 
place, presentment at that place is necessary in order to render an 
indorser liable ; but when a place of payment is indicated by way 
of memorandum only, presentment at that place is sufficient to render 
the indorser liable, but a presentment to the maker elsewhere, if sufficient 
in other respects, shall also suffice. 

(Compare these with ss. 52, 45 and 46.) 

A note bearing the words “ Payable at the hiorthem Bank, 
Morthtown ”, wider the maker’s signature, and not in the body of 
the note, need not be presented at the place iitdicated in order to 
render the maker and indorsers liable, though to retain the liability 
of the indorsers, the note must be presented to the maker some- 
where. 

In other respects the rules governing presentment for payment 
contained in s. 45, and also the circumstances in which presentment 
for payment is excused as set forth in s. 46, apply to promissory 
notes. 

Liability of the Maker 

88 . The maker of a promissory note by making it — 

(1) Engages that he will pay it according to its tenor ; 

(2) Is precluded from denying to a holder in due course the 
exigence of the payee and his then capacity to indorse. 

{Compare ss. 54 and 55.) 

The maker of a promissory note is the principal debtor or the 
party primarily liable on the instrument, and in this respect he 
differs from the drawer of a biU. In general, his liabilities and 
obligations correspond with those of the acceptor of a bill. 

The main distinction between a note and a bill is that the 
maker of a note is, and remains, the party primarily liable thereon, 
whereas the drawer of a bill becomes secondarily liable when the 
drawee accepts and so assumes the primary liability. 

Tn addition, there are the differences that (a) a note cannot 
be made conditionally, whereas a bill may be accepted conditionally ; 
(6) the maker and payee of a note are immediate parties in direct 
relationship with each other, whereas the acceptor and paj^ee of a 
bill have no direct relationship (except where the bill is payable to 
the drawer’s order) ; (c) the maker of a note is discharged if the 
note is not presented for payment at the place mentioned in the 
body of the instrument, whereas the acceptor of a bill is not dis- 
ch^ged by the omission to present at the place of payment, unless 
it is expressly stipulated that he will be discharged if the bill is 
not presented for paymi^nt at the place indicated. [Cf. s. 52 (2).] 

In the event of non-pi^yment of a note, the measure of damages 
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.recoverable from the maker is determined as provided by s. 57. 
(See Chapter 19.) 

Persons who sign as Sureties 

) 

A bank sometimes advances money to a customer against a 
joint and several promissory note signed by him and one or more 
other persons who are regarded as sureties for the due payment 
of the instrument by the customer accommodated. Prima facie, 
each person so signing is a principal liable for the due payment of 
the instrument, but any person who, to the knowledge of the 
creditor, signs a note as a surety 'may evade liability on proving 
that the creditor has not respected his position as a surety. In 
such circumstances, the ordinary rules relative to suretyship apply, 
and any special arrangement made without the surety’s knowledge 
by the creditor with the principal debtor in regard 'to payment, 
or any time given to the debtor, will discharge the surety. 

Thus, in one case, a joint and several promissory note was 
signed by A and B, B being merely a surety for A. The holder X, 
who knew of the relationship between the parties, arranged, without 
B’s knowledge, to give A, the principal debtor, extra time in which 
to pay the note. It was held that B was discharged in respect of 
his liability on the instrument. 

Promissory Notes and the Law Relating to Bills 

89. — (I) Subject to the provisions in this part and, except as by 
this section provided, the provisions of this Act relating to bills of 
exchange apply, with the necessary modifications, to promissory notes. 

(2) In applying those provisions the maker of a note shall be deemed 
to correspond with the acceptor of a bill, and the first indorser of a note 
shall be deemed to correspond wth the drawer of an accepted bill payable 
to the drawer's order. 

(3) The following provisions as to bills do not apply to notes ; 
namely, provisions relating to — 

[a.) Presentment for acceptance : 

(6) Acceptance ; 

{c) Acceptance supra protest ; 

(d) Bills in a set. 

(4) WTiere a foreign note is dishonoured, protest thereof is un- 
necessary. 

By this section, the provisions of the Act respecting the calcula- 
tion of due date (including the provisions respecting days of grace) 
apply to promissory notes as they do to bills of exchange. As a 
promissory note is not accepted, the period of a note payable after 
sight is deemed to begin to run from, the date on which the 
instrument is first exhibited to the maker. 
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■When a Bill can be Treated as a Promissory Note 

5, — (2) Where in a bill drawer and drawee are the same person, 
or where the drawee is a fictitious person or a person not having capacity 
to contract, the holder may treat the instrument, at his option, either 
as a bill of exchange or as a promissory note. 

An instrument which can be treated as a promissory note need 
not be presented for acceptance, and, so far as the drawer is 
concerned, the holder is freed from his liability to prove presentment 
of the note for payment and to give the drawer notice of dishonour. 

This most frequently happens when the drawer and drawee of 
a bill are the same person, e.g., when the Manchester office of a 
firm draws a bill on the London office. In such a case, the holder 
may treat the instrument as a note payable in London of which 
the Manchester branch is maker, so that he need not present the 
instrument for acceptance, or give notice of dishonour to the 
Manchester branch if the instrument is not paid at maturity. 
Similarly, if the directors of a joint-stock company draw a bill 
in the name of the company and address the order "To the 
Cashier ”, the holder may treat the instrument as a note made by 
the company. 

Material Alteration of a Note 

In general, the rules regarding the material alteration of a bill 
appl}’’ hlso to a promissorj'’ note. The following have been held to 
be material alterations sufficient to avoid a note as against a party 
who has not assented to the alteration ; the alteration of a joint 
note to a joint and several note ; the addition of a new maker to 
a joint and several note ; the erasure or cutting-off of the name of 
a maker from a joint and several note ; the alteration of the place 
of payment or the insertion of a place of payment where no such 
place was previously included ; the alteration of the stamp or 
date, and the alteration of the number on a bank note. 

On the other hand, the alteration of the words “ or bearei " to 
*‘ or order ”, or the addition of the words " on demand ” on a 
note in which no time for payment was expressed, have been held 
to be immaterial alterations insuf&cient to avoid the instrument 
as against any parties thereto. 

In Leeds and County Bank, Ltd. v. Walker, 1883, it was held 
that s. 64 (which empowers the holder of a note that bears a non- 
apparent material alteration to enforce payment of the note accord- 
ing to its original tenor) does not apply to Bank of England notes. 

Lost Promissory Notes 

By rirtue of s. 69, the maker of a lost note' may be compelled 
to give the holder a duplicate of the same tenor, provided that the 
holder gives a satisfactory indemnity against the claims of any 
person who may come into possession of the lost note. Moreover, 
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s. 70 provides that, if such an indemnity is given, the loss of a note 
cannot be set up as a defence to an action by the holder to recover 
the amount of the note from the maker or other parties thereto. 

This matter is of special importance in reference to lost bank 
notes. If the loser can give the issuing banker sufficient particulars 
to identify the note, he may claim a fresh note for the same amount 
on giving a satisfactory indemm'ty, as provided by s. 69. 

As bank notes are payable to bearer, the finder of a bank note 
has a good title against all the world except the loser, and, if the 
finder pays such a note away for value to a person who takes it 
as a holder in due course, t.e., without notice that it has been lost, 
that holder has an absolute title to the note and even the original 
owner cannot reclaim it from him. Moreover, although the finder 
of a lost note cannot enforce payment from the issuing banker, a 
bona fide holder to whom the note has been transferred for value 
can insist upon payment. 

Payment of a note may be " stopped " by giving full particulars 
thereof with instructions not to pay to the issuing banker, who will 
thereafter make careful inquiries as to the title of the holder if the 
note is presented for payment. But if the answers of the holder 
are satisfactory, the bank will be compelled to pay, though it may 
give the person registering the stop particulars of the circumstances^ ‘ 
in which tlie note was paid. 

Destroyed or Damaged Notes 

Payment of notes that have been wholly destroyed may be 
claimed from the issuing bank if proof of the destruction and full 
particulars of the notes are given. Payment of partially destro 3 ''ed 
notes may be claimed on returning them to the issuers. In both 
cases, the issuers will require a satisfactory indemnity from the , 
claimant to protect them against any subsequent claims. 


CHAPTER 22 

OTHER BANKING INSTRUMENTS 

In this chapter are briefly considered certain important instru- 
ments (other than cheques and bilb) with which a banker has to 
deal in the course of lus business. 

/ 

Banker’s Drafts on Demand 

A Banker’s Draft on Desiand is an order drawn bj' a branch 
bank on its Head Office, by the Head Office on one of its branches, 
or by one branch upon another, instructing the drawee to pay a 
specified sum to a named payee or to hb order. 
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As the drawer and drawee of a bankers draft are the sam(r Je^^l 
person, the instrument is not a cheque or a bill of exchange within 
the definitions in the Act. On the other hand, by virtue of s. 5 (2) 
the holder of a banker’s draft has the option of irealin^ il either as a 
bill of exchange or as a promis.sor 3 ' note. 

As a banker will not risk inpiry to his reputation by non-pay- 
ment of hi.s own draft, payment of a banker's draft can bo stopped 
only in exceptional circumstances, e.g., when the banker is 
authoritatively notified that the instrument was lost or stolen 
before being indorsed by the payee, in which case the person 
apptying for pajnnent has no title. 

This general rule is, however, subject to the exception that, 
in some foreign countries, forged indorsements do not prevent 
the passing of a good title, so that an i.s.suing banker in this country 
may in certain circumstances have to pay a draft even though it 
bears a forged indorsement. 

Although banker's drafts on demand are not cheques, they 
may be effectively crossed by virtue of the Bills of Exchange Act 
(1882) Amendment Act, 1932, s. 1 of which provides that : — 

1 , Sections seventy six to eighty two of the Bill.s of Exchange Act, 
18S2, as amended by the Bills of Exchange (Crossed Cheques) Act, 1906, 
shall apply to a banker's draft as if the draft %%'crc a cheque. 

For the purposes of this Section, tlic cxpre.ssjon " banker'-S draft ” 
means a draft payable on demand drawn by or on behalf of a bank upon 
itself, whetlicr payable at the head office or some other office of the bank. 

Tlie crossing of a banker's draft on demand operates, therefore, 
exactly in the same way as it would on a cheque, and bankers 
pacing and collecting crossed banker’s drafts incur the same 
liabilities and enjoy the same protection as in the case of crossed 
cheques. A banker who pays a crossed banker’s draft bearing a 
forged indorsement is protected by s. 80 of the Act, if he pays in 
accordance with the crossing, while a banker collecting a crossed 
banker’s draft for a customer with no title or a defective title is not 
■ liable to the true owner if he can bring himself within the protection 
of s. 82. 

, As the Amendment Act of 1932 makes the Act of 1906 apply to 
hanker’s drafts, a banker who collects such drafts is protected by 
s. 82 of the 1882 Act even if he creaits the drafts as cash before 
actually receiving payment thereof. 

In regard to tmerossed banker's drafts on demand, the paying 
banker obtains no protection under the 1882 Act, for s. 60 applies 
only to cheques. Nevertheless, a banker who pays an uncrossed 
banker’s draft bearing a forged indorsement is protected by s. 19 
of the Stamp Act, 1853, which provides as follows : — 

19. Any draft or order drawn upon a banker for a sum of money 
payable to order on demand which shall, when presented for payment, 
purport to be indorsed by the person to whom tire same shall be drawn 
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. payable, shall be a sufficient authority to such banker to pay the amount 
ol such draft or order to the bearer thereof, and it shall not be incumbent 
on such banker to prove that such indorsement, or any subsequent 
indorsement, was made by or under the direction or authority of the 
I>erson to whom the said draft or order was or is made payable, either 
by the drawer or any indorser thereof. 

The collecting banker receives no protection under any Act if 
he collects an uncrossed banker’s draft for a customer having no 
title or a defective title thereto. , 

The term '' banker’s draft ” does not include drafts on demand 
or after sight or after date drawn by one banker on another, for such 
instruments are valid cheques or bills of exchange, and as such are 
subject to all the statutory provisions applicable to those instru- 
ments. 

A banker’s draft must not be made payable to bearer on demand, 
otherwise the issuing banker will render himself liable to a penalty 
imder the Bank Charter Act, 1844. 


Conditional Orders to Pay 


Customers such as railway companies, government departments, 
friendly societies and local authorities sometimes draw on their 
bankers orders to pay which call for fulfilment of a condition before 
payment is to be made, and so do not conform to the legal require- 
ments of a cheque that it must be an unconditional order. The 
following is a specimen of such an instrument ; — 



TO THE NORTHERN BANK LTD. 


Pay Thomas Robinson or Order, 
the sum of Twenty-five pounds, ten shillings. 
Provided the receipt below is duly signed, 
stamped, and dated. 



(J25 10 0 For The Northern Railway Co., Ltd., 

James Brown, 

General Manager. 


Received of The Northern Railway Co., Ltd., the sum of. 



.. 2d.... 


\ 

STAMP 

Date 


£ 
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As an order worded in this form imposes a duty upon the paying 
linker to see that the direction is obeyed before payment is made, 
the msertion of such a condition precedent to pa3Tnent prevents 
the document from being a cheque within the meaning of the Act. 
Moreover, it is doubtful whether a conditional order can strictly 
be regarded as being payable on demand, because payment cannot 
OQ demanded until the condition has been fulfilled. A conditional 
order does not possess the essential characteristics of a negotiable 
instrument, for, even if made payable to order or to bearer, it 
cannot strictly be regarded as being negotiable or even transferable, 
since it would obviously be incongruous for a banker to pay 

anyone other than the payee who had given his receipt for the 
money. ^ 

41, order to pay is to be regarded as conditional- only if 

e condition is imposed on the drawee banker and not merely on 
e pay^. Hence, documents which are precisely similar in form 
% ^dmary cheque, but which bear on their face a note to the 
e ect that an attached receipt must be signed before the instrument 
is presented {qt payment, or merely such words as ” The receipt at 
acK hereof must be signed, stamped, and dated ”, are not neces- 
cojiaihonaJ orders to pay. If the direction in these cases is 
addressed to the payee and not to the drawee-banker, the documents 
are cheques and fully negotiable instruments. 


position of the pa3dng banker in such cases 
IS a oimcult one, for, although the direction is clearly addressed 
Ji +1,^ disregarded by the paying banker only 

at me nsk that the customer might contend that his instructions 
obeyed. Even if a receipt form is merely 
attached to or stamped on the back of a cheque, and no direction 
T '^oceipt is to_ be signed before presentment, the 
P 3^g banker would run considerable risk in ignoring the receipt, 
or he piust see mat his customer’s wishes are fulfilled so far as is 
reasonably possible. . « 


n bankers ormnarily insist on a complete discharge to 

before they will honour such an instrument, 
expenence difficulty in obtaining a receipt 
stamp from the payee, particularly where the latter has already 

cStomr^r^f W f + banker’s duty is to his 

customer and not to the payee, so he incurs no liability by insisting 

^ accordance ivSi thf 

S me instrument is made payable to 

l ™ay required in addition 

. Generally, a banker protects himseH in respect of orders of 
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this nature by taking a fuil mandate from his customer, embodying 
an indemnity covering him in respect of any loss of statutory 
protection (sec, below). 

Although a banker may incar liability to his customer if he 
fails to obtain a duly stamped receipt, he incurs no liability under 
the Stamp Acts for this omission. (See Chapter 23.) 

Dividend warrants sometimes bear a statement to the effect 
that they will not be paid after the lapse of three months (or 
other period) from the date of issue, unless they are specially 
indorsed or initialled b}'’ the secretary of the issuing body. In 
Thairhvalt v. Great Nortlu'rn Railway, 1910, it was held that such 
a statement was addres-sed to the p.ayee or holder and that it 
did not impose a condition on the drawee banker sufficient to 
make the document a conditional order. 

Protection of Bankers in respect of Conditional Orders 

If any direction inserted in an order to pay is such as to make 
the order to pay conditional, the effect is to deprive both the 
collecting and the paying banker of the protection afforded 
to them by the Bills of Exchange Act, 18S2, in respect of 
cheques. 

In the case of an open or uncrossed conditional order, neither 
the collecting nor the paying banker obtains any protection, as 
against the true owner, if the payee’s signature or an indorsement 
is forged or if the holder has no title or a defective title to the 
instrument. S. 60 of the Act will not protect the pa 3 ing banker 
against a forged indorsement because it applies to cheques only, 
while s. 19 of the Stamp Act, 1S53, affords no protection because it 
refers only to drafts or orders drawn on a banker payable io order 
on demand, whereas a conditional order is not transferable and 
cannot, therefore, be pa}^^.ble to order, and it is doubtful if it can 
strictly be regarded as payable on demand. 

If a conditional order is crossed, the collecting and pa 5 ing 
bankers are afforded protection by s. 17 of the Revenue Act, 1883, 
which reads as follows : — ■ 

17. Ss, 76 to 82, both inclusive, of the Bills of E-vchange Act, 1882, 
and s. 25 of the Forgery Act, 1861, shall extend to any document issued 
by a customer ol .any banker, and intended to enable any person or body 
corporate to obt.ain payment from such banker of the sum mentioned 
in such document, and shall so extend in like manner as if the document 
were a cheque ; Provided that nothing in this Act shall be deemed to 
render any such document a negotiable instrument. 

By virtue of this section, a paying banker incurs no liability 
to the true owner of a crossed conditional order if he pays the 


■9— (B. 368 I 
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amount thereof to another banker in good faith and without 
negligence, and strictly in accordance with the crossing. In 
manner, the collecting banker is protected if, in good faith and with- 
out negligence, he collects such an order for a customer. But the 
collecting banker' receives no protection if he credits such an order 
as cash before receipt of advice of payment, since the Bills of 
Exchange (Cros.'^ed Cheques) Act, 1906, applies onlj' to cheques 
proper. 

In view of the last clause of s. 17 that " noUiing in this Act 
shall be deemed to render any such document a negotiable instru- 
ment ”, it is not clear whether pa>nng and collecting bankers are 
protected in respect of a crossed conditional order which bear^ 
evidence, in the form of more than one indorsement, of having 
been transferred. Most authorities consider that the word 
“ negotiable ” in the clause must be read as meaning " irans/crablc ” ; 
if this is the case, neither the paying nor the collecting banker is 
protected in respect of a conditional order that bears evidence of 
having been negotiated. 

The general position of bankers in regtird to the.se documents 
is thus highly unsatisfactory, in spite of the fact that the}^ are 
frequently met with in practice, and bankers therefore exercise 
great care in dealing with them. Paying bankers require customers 
who wish to issue conditional orders to give the bank an indemnity 
against the claims of the true owner of any such instrument paid 
by the bank to a person with a defective title or no title thereto. 

Orders issued by Local Authorities 

Conditional orders issued on account of local authorities intro- 
duce another complication because such orders are frequently 
drawn, not upon a banker, but upon a treasurer, who ma}' or may 
not be the manager of the branch at which the account of the 
local authority is kept. 

The banker obtains no protection of any kind against the 
claims of the true owner if he pays or collects such a document to 
or for a holder having no title or a defective title thereto. The 
protection of the Buis of Exchange Act is excluded because such 
a document is not a cheque. S. 19 of the Stamp Act, 1853, does 
not apply as it covers only instruments drawm on a hanker payable 
to order on demand, whUe s. 17 of the Revenue Act. 1883, does not 
^ppiy us the document is not drawn on a hanker. The only loophole 
would seem to be that the pajdng treasurer may bring himself 
within the protection afforded by s. 17 of the Revenue -Act in 
r^pect of crossed conditional orders if he can show that, as between 
- hirnself and the local authority, he is to be regarded as the banker 
and not merely as the treasurer of the authority 
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Even this does not relieve the treasurer of his personal liability 
to the true owner of the instrument for conversion, although 
he is usually given an indemnity by the authority covering any 
claims that may be made against him by reason of the payment 
^ of such orders to persons who have no title or a de’fective title. 

In no circumstances should per procuration signatures be- 
accepted on the receipts or in indorsements to instruments of the 
kind here referred to, unless such discharges are guaranteed by 
the collecting banker. 

Documents in the Form of Receipts 

Documents are sometimes issued by Government Departments 
which have no similarity to a cheque, but are drawn up in the 
form of a receipt for a certain amount which it is intended shall 
be paid by the banker whose name is given on the instrument on 
presentation of the receipt duly dated, signed, and, if necessary, 
stamped. These instruments frequently bear an intimation 
that presentment must be made within a prescribed period 
after issue. 

Probably these documents come %vithin s. 17 of the Revenue 
Act, 1883, in which case both collecting and paying bankers get 
protection provided the document is crossed and bears no evidence of 
having been transferred. But neither tlie paying nor the collecting 
banker obtains any protection if such documents are not crossed. 

As a rule, the paying banker is furnished with a list of the 
persons who are to receive payment of such instruments, and it is 
• desirable also that he should obtain from the drawer or drawers 
a satisfactory indemnity against the claims of any person or persons 
who may seek to hold him liable in respect of a wrongful payment. 

Dividend and Interest Warrants 

A Dividend Warrant is an order or authority issued by a 
company in payment of the dividend due to the registered holder 
of its stocks. or shares, authorizing its bankers to pay the amount 
specified therein to the holder or to his named agent. 

An Interest Warrant is similar in form to a dividend warrant, 
but differs from the latter in that it authorizes payment of a sum 
representing a fixed percentage of interest, for the period specified, 
on registered stock issued by a joint-stock company, local authority, 
or government. 

Both dividend and interest warrants are usually made payable 
to a named payee or order, and the discharge of that payee is 
required in the special space provided for the purpose on the face 
of the instrument. 
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Occasionally, these warrants are made payable to a named 
payee or hearer. If any such warrant is in the form of a cheque, 
it can then he paid v,ithout the payee’s discharge. But if a space 
is reserved on the face of such a warrant for the signature of the^ 
proprietor, the payee’s discharge must be obtained, for apparently 
the existence of the space overrides the usual effect of making a 
negotiable instrument payable to a named payee or bearer. 

As a rule, a per pro. signature on behalf of an individual payee 
will not be accepted either by the paying banker or by the issuers 
of the warrant except in special circumstances, and, even then, 
a form of authority must be exhibited to and approved by the 
issuers. Dividend warrants made payable to a limited company 
or corporation should be discharged by its authorized officials in 
the manner prescribed by their regulations. 

S. 97 (3) of the Act provides that : — 

97. — (3) Notliing in this Act or in any repeal effected thereby shall 

affect : — 

(d) the validity of any nsage relating to dividend warrants, or 
the indorsement thereof. 

This provision legalises the well-established custom that 
permits dividend warrants payable to joint payees to be discharged 
by anjr one of the named payees, who may either sign his own 
name alone or sign for himself and the other or others. Such a 
discharge is valid and may be accepted by the paying banker or 
issuers of the warrant even though the joint payees are partners or 
trustees of the money received. 

The section does not, apparently, apply to interest -warrants, 
in respect of which it is usual to insist on the discharge of all 
payees. 

Dividend warrants are frequently made out to the order of, 
say, " A. Jones, A/c A. Jones, S. Smith and D. Craig ”, Bankers 
must not place such a warrant to the credit of the personal account 
of the first-named payee, “ A. Jones ”, unless they are satisfied 
that the matter is in order. The addition of the other names 
indicates that the stock is held jointly by the three persons named, 
and, in the event of any fraudulent apphcation of the warrant, the 
banker could not contend that the direction " A/c A. Jones, etc.”, 
was merely a note for the guidance of the payee. Even when 
dividend warrants so payable are in the form of crossed cheques 
and are negotiable, a banker runs grave risk in collecting them for 
the named payee’s private account. 

Dividend or interest warrants must bear the ordinary cheque 
stamp, though interest warrants issued by the Government are 
exempt. 
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To save the time, trouble and expense entailed by the issue, 
collection and payment of dividend and interest warrants, bank 
customers are encouraged to sign forms of authority instructing the 
paying companies, etc., to pay dividends or interest as they fall due 
direct to the authorizing customer’s bankers for credit of the 
customer's account. 

Protection of Bankers re Dividend and Interest Warrants 

The protection afforded to paying and collecting bankets in 
regard to dividend and interest warrants depends on whether 
they are or are not in strict cheque form. If they conform to the 
legi requirements of a cheque, they are covered by the protective 
sections of the Act, but if they do not conform to these requirements 
the position is not quite so clear. 

S. 95 provides that ; — 

95. The provisions of this Act as to crossed cheques shall apply to 

a warrant for payment of dividend. 

Presumably, this section applies to a dividend warrant whether 
or not it is valid as a cheque. Hence, the paying banker is protected 
by s. 80 if he pays a crossed dividend warrant in good faith, without 
negligence and in accordance with the crossing, and the collecting 
banker is protected by s. 82 if, in good faith and without negligence, 
he collects crossed dividend warrants for his customers only. 

Although s. 95 does not specifically include interest warrants, 
as distinct from dividend warrants, s. 17 of the Revenue Act, 1883, 
extends the provisions of ss. 76-82 of the Act to crossed interest 
warrants, provided they are issued by a customer and drawn on a 
banker. Moreover, in Slingsby v. Westminster Bank, 1930, it was 
held that a warrant for the payment of interest on 5% War Loan 
Stock was a dividend warrant -mthin the meaning of s. 95, though 
the decision was based on the statute under which the stock was 
issued, and is thus of limited application. 

It appears that the collecting banker obtains no protection 
in respect of either dividend or interest warrants which are not 
strictly cheques if he credits their amount as cash to the accounts 
of his customers before actually receiving payment, for the Bills 
of Exchange (Crossed Cheques) Act, 1906/ applies only to cheques 
proper, and makes no mention of dividend warrants or other 
documents that are not cheques. 

In the case of open or uncrossed dividend warrants, the paying 
banker obtains the protection of s, 60 only if the document is 
in strict cheque form, although he may be protected by s. 19 of 
the Stamp Act, 1853, if- there, is nothing in the instrument that • 
makes it not payable on demand. The collecting banker, on the 
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other hand, obtains no protection if he collects an open or uncrossed 
dividend warrant in respect of which the holder has no title or a 
defective title (e.g., one on which an indorsement is forged). 

Difficult questions sometimes arise in connection with the 
negotiability of dividend warrants that are not strictly cheques. 
Wffiile s. 95 extends to such documents the prowsions of the crossed 
cheques sections of the Act, it does not recognize them as negotiable 
instruments. Nevertheless, there is little doubt that ffividend 
warrants can properly be regarded as negotiable by mercantile 
custom so long as there is nothing on the face thereof to affect 
their negotiability ; e g., the w’ords “ Not Negotiable ” forming 
part of a crossing, or the fact that the instrument is made payable 
to a named payee only. But, if such a document is by its terms of 
payment made not transferable, then a collecting or paying banker 
would undoubtedly lose any protection to which he might otherwise 
be entitled if the instrument was paid to, or collected for, a person 
other than the named payee. 

Registered and Bearer Bonds 

A Bond is a written obligation under seal whereby one peison 
undertakes to pay a specified sum of money to another person on a 
specified day, or on the happening of a specified event. The term 
is frequently applied to an undertaking or promise, given under 
seal, whereby a company, corporation or government, promises 
to pay the bearer or the registered holder a specified sum of 
money. 

Bonds to hearer pass by delivery, and are now generally regarded 
as negotiable instruments whether they ate issued by a home, 
foreign or colonial undertaking. Registered bonds {e'.g.. Registered 
Exchequer Bonds) are similar to other registered securities trans- 
ferable by deed of transfer ; the property therein is vested in the 
registered holder .for the time being, and the interest or dividends 
are payable to that holder as they f^ due 

Coupons i 

As a rule, interest ^d dividends on the capital represented by 
bearer bonds, share warrants and scrip certificates are paid by. the 
issue with the bonds, /etc., of sheets of coupons, i.e., small pieces 
of paper bearing the number of tlie relative bond and numbered 
(and sometimes dateg) consecutively. The coupons are cut off 
at half-yearly or othq inteiwals as they fall due to be presented 
for payment at th^ place indicated thereon. Usually, coupons 
bear on their face an indication of the place at which they are 
payable, but if this is omittedAthe place is intimated to holders by 
adv’crtiseraent in the financial papers. 
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When the coupons attached to a bond are exhausted, a fresh 
, supply may be obtained by the holder on presenting to the issuing 
company a slip, known as a talon, which is usually attached to the 
bond. If a talon is not attached, the bond itself has to be presented 
to obtain a new coupon sheet. 

Coupons are generally exempt from stamp duty. Exceptionally, 
coupons attached to scrip certificates must bear a twopenny im- 
pressed stamp. 

Coupons falling due on a Sunday or Bank Holiday are payable 
on fte succeeding business day, for they cannot be debited to the 
paying customer until the date on which payment is due. 

Postal Orders and Money Orders 

Postal orders and money orders are instructions issued by 
the Post Office for the payment of money deposited at one post 
office and payable at another. 

Postal Orders bear spaces for the name of the payee and for 
his signature on receipt of the money. If the name of the office 
of payment is inserted in a postal order by the sender, payment 
will be made only at that office unless the order is presented through 
a bank. > 

Monl:y Orders are made payable to specified persons on 
presentment of the order at the office of pa 3 rment. Payment of a 
money order may be stopped by the sender, although the Post- 
master-General will not hold himself responsible if payment is 
made by mistake or negligence after receipt by the Post Office 
of notice of the stop. Payment may also be deferred for any period 
not exceeding ten days. 

Sinc(; both postal orders and money orders are expressly marked 
“ Not Negotiable ”, a hona fide transferee for value of such an order 
which has been lost or stolen obtains no title to' the instrument 
as against the rightful owner. These orders may be crossed generally 
or specially, in which case they will be paid only to a bank or through 
the bank named in the crossing. If a postal order is crossed, the 
Post Office does not insist on the insertion of the name and signature 
of the payee in the spaces provided. 

The Post Office has the right to claim repayment on discoveiy 
of any irregularity concerning a paid order. , 

Bankers who receive postal and money orders as part of credits 
paid in by their customers obtain payment through the nearest 
post office. If, in presenting postal orders for pajnnent, the banker 
acts simply and solely as an agent for collection, he is protected 
as against the claims of the true owner by s. 25 of the Post Office 
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Act, 1908. This provides that a banker who collects for a principal 
a postal order or document purporting to be a postal order, shall 
not incur liability to anyone except that principal by reason of 
having received payment of any such order or document. If a 
banker crests postal orders as cash before actually receiving payment 
thereof, he is liable to the true owner for conversion if the customer 
has no title or a defective title. 

The collecting banker has no statutory protection in regard 
to money ^ orders, and, in the case of his customer.’s having a defective 
title, IS liable to the true owner for conversion. Moreover, encash- 
ment^ of money orders is provisional only, since the Post Office is 
permitted by its regulations to return at any time any order found 
to be irregular, and the presenting bank must thereupon refund 
the money. {London and Provincial Banh v. Golding, 1918.) 

A banker should not cash postal orders or money orders for a 
customer or for a stranger, as he is not protected against loss if the 
orders are unpaid or if, after payment, repayment is subsequently 
demanded by the Post Office. 

Traders’ Payments 

Commercial concerns and others who have to make numerous 
payments at regular periods can save themselves’ trouble, stamp- 
duty on cheques, and postage by using “ traders’ payments " 
instead of cheques. The procedure is for the customer to draw a 
cheque for the total amount of payments he wishes to make, 
and to hand this to his bankers with a list of the creditors, giving 
particulars of their bankers and the amount payable to each, together 
with a separate credit ticket for each creditor made out on forms 
prowded by the bank. The bank sends these tickets nnth a list to 
Its Head Office. At Head Office the lists received from all branches 
are combined and payments are made to the Head Offices of the 
recipient banks, who receive the credit tickets relating to their 

latter can be credited through their 

A small (ffiarge is made by the banks for this sendee, which 
y^es according to the number and volume of the transactions, and 
the standing of the customer. 


Deposit Receipts 

a document issued by a banker, discount 
dSt on?"" person, acknowledging the receipt of money on 
on specifying that interest at a stated ratewiU be 'paid 

SrS^d vvithdrawable at call o? on 

the end of a 
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The deposit receipts issued by bankers and discount houses vaiy 
considerably in form, but the form below is a typical specimen. 

Scposit IRcceipt I 

THE LOMBARD BANK LIMITED. j 

Eastelm Branch, | 

No. 1397 nth October, I 

£200 : 0 : 0 1 

^CCCIUGD froni Mr. Witt. Atkins, The Cedars, Eastelm, \ 
the sum of two hundred pounds sterling to be accounted for j 
with interest at the rate of 2i per cent, per annum from the | 
date hereof subject to seven days' notice of withdrawal. I 

Entered S.R. For the Lombard Bank Limited, | 

Henry Jones, I 

Manager. | 

I This receipt must bo produced by the depositor when the deposit | 

1 or any part tliercof Is wltlidrawn, and must be given up on repayment | 

: of the amount, which can bo paid to no one but tlie person In whose | 

I favour tho receipt is granted or his personal representatives. | 

On the back is printed : 

Received the sum of in payment of the 

■within-mentioned sum with interest to date at per cent, per annum. 

Signature of Depositor 

Date .' 

A joint deposit receipt is payable to the survivor or survivors 
on the death of one or some. Otherwise, a joint receipt must not 
be paid to one of the parties tmless the banker is given definite 
written instructions by all the parties to do so. ' 

Payment of Deposit Receipts 

Deposit receipts are not negotiable or transferable, although 
they may be made the subject of a bequest or assignment, so that a 
banker is liable, even if he acts in good faith, if he pays the amount 
of a receipt to a person ■who is not entitled to receive the money, 
even though that person produces the receipt duly indorsed by the 
depositor. Probably the only defence open to the banker is that 
afforded by the doctrine of estoppel, which might preclude the 
depositor from den5dng that the person who presented the receipt 
was entitled to it. 

In view of this, a banker who is asked to pay a deposit receipt 
to anyone other than the depositor should require The discharged 
receipt to be handed to him with an authority, signed by the 
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depositor, sanctioning the payment to the third party, together 
with proof of the identity of the person presenting the receipt. 

If a request for repayment is made by another bank on behalf 
of the depositor, the latter’s written authority should be obtained 
by the paying banker, or the collecting banker should, be required 
to confirm the discharge of the holder of the receipt. 

Collecting Deposit Receipts 

A banker who collects a deposit receipt for anyone except the true 
owner is liable to the latter for conversion. A collecting banker 
has no statutory protection in regard to deposit receipts, and he 
should, therefore, refuse to present such an instrument for payment 
unless he has every reason to be satisfied %vith the title of the pre- 
senter. This point is of importance because persons sometimes 
open accounts by paying in for collection a deposit receipt issued 
by another bank. 

Deposit Receipts may be Assigned in Writing 

Although a deposit receipt is not a negotiable instrument and 
is not transferable, it is a chose in action and can be legally assigned. 
To be valid, the assignment must be absolute and not b}' way of 
charge ; it must be in writing, signed by the depositor, and written 
notice thereof must be given to the banker w'ho issued the receipt. 

A banker who receives notice that a deposit receipt has been 
assigned must pay the amount to the assignee and to no otlier, 
and the signature of the assignee is a good discharge. 

In tlie case of In re Meadr, 1^0, it was held that a cheque form 
on the back of a deposit receipt filled in for part only of the amount 
of the deposit was valid as an order on the banker to pay the sum 
mentioned to the person indicated. But the banker is not bound to 
honour cheques drawn against deposit receipts unless he has 
expressly or impliedly undertaken to do so. 

Loss of Deposit Receipt 

Where a deposit receipt is lost or mislaid, and the depositor 
requires the money, it is the practice of bankers to obtain an 
indemnity against the recovery and presentment for payment of the 
lost document. Strictly, the banker is not entitled to demand this, 
inasmuch as the receipt is not a negotiable instrument, and he 
may therefore be compelled to pay the depositor without being 
given an indemnity. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 

LFTTr-Ks OF Credit issued by the banks take many forms and 
fulfil a variety of functions. In general, a letter of credit is a docu- 
ment which enables the credit of the grantee (f.c., the person in 
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whose favour it is issued) to be reinforced or substituted by the 
superior credit of the issuer, usually a ban’ker, with the object 
of enabling the grantee to obtain funds in a strange place on the 
strength of the reinforced credit. 

Letters of credit may be further classified as ; (a) commercial 
or trade credits, which are intended to facilitate the movement 
of goods ; and (f>) non-commercial credits, which are intended to 
facilitate the movement of persons, i.c., to enable travellers to 
obtain such funds as they require on the strength of an instrument 
or authority issued under the signature of the bank granting the 
credit. 

. Non-Commercial Credits 

Travellers* Letters of Credit 

A Traveller’s Letter ok Credit is an irrevocable bank credit 
containing a request addressed by the issuing bank to its corre- 
spondents and agents to cash on demand any drafts or cheques 
drawn by the holder of the credit on the issuing bank up to a stated 
amount. '' 

Those credits are issued only to persons who are well know 
to the bank, or who are satisfactorily introduced, and only against 
payment of the full amount involved, or against the deposit of a 
guarantee or other security. 

The general object of a traveller’s letter of credit is to save 
the grantee the trouble of carrying large sums of money noth him 
from place to place. There are various types, e.g., circular letters 
of credit ; world-wide letters of credit ; and limited letter's of 
credit. 

Circular or World-wide Letters of Credit. These are 
available with any of the issuing bank’s agents or branches whose 
names are given on a list handed to the customer in a " Letter of 
Indication ”, which introduces the holder to the issuing bank’s 
agents. The letter of introduction bears the signature of the holder, 
signed in the presence of the issuing banker, as a means of identifica- 
tion, and, for safety’s sake, should always be carried by the holder 
separately from the letter ’of credit. 

Limited Letters of Credit. These are addressed to, and arc 
only available with, certain agents and correspondents specified 
in the letter of credit, which itself contains the specimen signature 
of the holder. No letter of indication is issued in this case, because 
each one of the specified agents wth whom the credit is available 
is advised of its issue and is furnished wth a specimen signature 
of the holder for comparison ^vith that given in the letter of credit. 
The ordinary form of Encashment Credit, frequently issued in this 
country {e.g., to persons going on holiday), is of this type. 
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Circular Notes 

A Circular Note is a modified traveller’s letter of credit. It 
takes the form of a letter of introduction to agents and correspon- 
dents of the issuing bank combined rvith a blank form of sight draft 
on the issuing bank for a fixed denomination in the currency of the 
issuing bank’s country. Circular notes are banded to the customer 
against payment of their full face value, and, when completed by 
the holder, can usually be cashed at the cashing bank’s buying rate 
for sight drafts on the issuing centre on the date of encashment. 


CIRCULAR NOTE 


THE) LOMBARD BANK LIMITED 

No. 1793 ' London, E.C. 

17/7! June, 19 

Circular Note for Ten Pounds Sterling. 
Gentlemen, 

This Circular Note should be presented to you by Mr. James 
Brown, whose signature appears on our Letter of Indication No. 108, 
with which he has been furnished. Please pay him or his order the 
value of Ten pounds sterling at the current rate of exchange. 

;£10 '. 0 ; 0 We are. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servants, 

To the Branches and Correspondents The Lombard Bank Limited , 
of the Bank. Henry Robinson, 

General JIanager. 


[On the Back is printed :] 


TO THE LOMB.ARD BANK LIMITED 


£10 ; 0 ; 0 London, E.C. 

At sight pay to the order of ten pounds 


sterling for value received at the rate of 

(Holder’s Signature) 

(Date) 


Travellers’ Cheques 

Travellers’ Cheques are documents, similar to a cheque, 
which require payment bj' the issuing bank bf certain round sums, 
in this country usually £5 ov £10. They are issued by the banks 
only to knowTi customers, in exchange for cash. The customer is 
required to sign each cheque, when it is handed to him, in the 
presence of an official of the i^uing bank, and he can thereafter 
cash the cheque at any agency of the issuing bank or, elsewhere. 
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As a rule, the current value of travellers’ cheques in various 
important foreign currencies is indicated on the face, and they are 
sometimes, though not always, accompanied by a Letter of Indica- 
tion, giving a list of agents and correspondents of the issuing bank. 
On encashment, the holder is required to sign the instrument in 
the presence of the payer, who compares the signature with that 
already on tlic cheque. As a further safeguard, the holder may be 
asked to produce his passport 




! 


TRAVELLER’S CHEQUE 
PAYABLE IK ALL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


i No. 7tm 


Pavablf ti-iihin Ttttlve months from 
(Dntr) noth June 


Drawr's Etidorscincitt 

{To be si'Jicrf tn the presence of the Paying Agent) 

To THE LOMBARD BANK, LIMITED 
LONDON, E.C. 2 


Pay Self or Order 
Ten Pounds 


t£10 


SignaZtiZ/Praa-er; M'vnagcr 

Westfield Branch. 

OR THC EQUIVALENT ABROAD AT CURRENT RATES OF EXCHANGE, 


Circular Cheques 

Circular Cheques (to be clcarty distinguished from Circular 
Notes) are issued by banks in certain countries to their agents or 
correspondents abroad so that the latter may fill them in (i.e., 
draw them) and sell them to customers who are about to visit the 
country of the issuing bank. The cheques are similar in form to 
ordinary bank cheques and are bound in books of 10, 20, etc., in 
the same way. They bear the name of the issuing bank and are 
printed in different colours according to the maximum amount for 
wliich they can be drawn. For example, cheques printed in red 
must not be used for amounts in excess of 1,000 francs, and so on. 

Commercial Credits ’ . 

Commercial Letters of Credit are designed to assist traders 
rather than travellers. They enable a bu 3 '^er of goods to reinforce 
his own credit by that of a well-known bank, and so satisfy the 
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seller that the goods will be paid for. In some cases, also, com- 
mercial credits are used by exporters to enable them to finance their 
shipments of goods by bank bills instead of by trade bills. 

Coramerci^ letters of credit are variously described according 
to their terms and the facilities they place at the disposal of a 
customer. 

Acceptance Credits 

Acceptance Credits, frequently issued by London bankers 
and accepting houses, authorize the grantees to draw bills on the 
issuers within prescribed limits, the issuers undertaking to accept 
and pay the bills provided they are in proper form and conform 
with the conditions of the credit. 

Such credits may be issued by London bankers in favour of 
foreign exporters at the request of iniporters, either here or abroad, 
the arrangement enabling the foreign exporter easily to negotiate 
bills drawn on a London house of established reputation, ana giving 
the importer the benefit of that reputation in making his purchases. 

Many acceptance credits are opened by London banlcs for 
exporters in this coiinhy to finance outward shipments of goods. 
The exporters, instead of drawing their bills on importers abroad, 
draw by arrangement on weU-known London banks or accepting 
houses as soon as the goods are shipped. The bank usually confirms 
to the exporter that it will accept bills representing about 75 per 
cent, of the invoice value of the goods exported, provided the bills 
are accompanied by certain specified documents, valid and in 
order. After examination and verification of the documents 
(which are retained by the bank to be passed to the importer on 
pa 3 rraent for the goods), the bill is accepted and returned to *the 
exporter, who is thereby enabled to have it discounted immediatelj'^ 
and the proceeds placed to his credit. 

This method is of value where the foreign buyer is unable or 
unwilling to open a suitable credit, or when discount rates applicable 
to foreign bills are high. 

Confirmed Bank Credits 

A CoNFiRiiED Bank Credit means a credit that embodies an 
undertaking by the issuing bank to honour all drafts drawn under 
the credit so long as they conform with its terms. The inclusion 
of such an undertaking or promise means that the credit is irrexwcable 
so far as the issuing banker is concerned, and that the beneficiary 
can safely rely on due honour of his bills and can negotiate them 
without difficulty. 

Some people consider that a confirmed credit is one that 
involves, not only the undertaking of the issuing banker, but also 
that of the negotiating banker, i.e., the banker who advises the 
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credit to the beneficiary and who usually negotiates the bills drawn 
thereunder ; in other words, they regard a confirmed credit as 
one in which the negotiating banker adds his owm undertaking 
to that of the issuing banker, and so, in fact, gives the beneficiary 
a double guarantee that his bills will be met. Usually nowadays the 
wording of the credit should make this clear. 

Unconfirmed Credits 

An Un’confirmed (or Revocable) Credit involves no unier- 
(aking on the part of the banker opening the credit to accept bills 
drawn thereunder. Such a credit is in fact nothing more than an 
intimation to the addressee that, at the time of writing, the issuing 
banker is prepared to honour bills drawn under the cre^t provided 
that all conditions as to form, amount and term are complied with. 
The customer opening the credit may cancel it at any time, and, 
if this is done, the issuing banker is under no obligation to advise 
the addressee abroad. Such credits are thus unsatisfactory, for 
the issuing b<inker is not bound to honour drafts drawn thereunder 
before receipt by the addressee of notice of cancellation, unless he 
has specifically agreed to do this. 

A revocable credit may be rvithdrawn by the issuing banker at 
any time after its issue, whereas an irrevocable credit cannot be 
withdrawn once its terms are communicated to the beneficiary. 

■* 

Omnibus, Fixed and Revolving Credits 

An Omnibus Credit is one granted to shippers of undoubted 
standing to enable them to draw round amounts on a bank against 
the security of a general lien over their goods, the object being to 
enable the shippers to obtain funds for further operations and 
prompt payment for their produce as soon as it is placed on board 
ship. 

Fixed Credits are ordinary credits available for a fixed total 
amount, in either one draft or several. As a rule, their availability 
is limited to a stated period. 

Revolving Credits are those which are automatically renewed 
from time to time as certain conditions are fulfilled. There are four 
principal t3^es : {a) for a fixed amount m one draft at any one 
time, the credit being immediately re-available ; {b) for a fixed 
amount in one draft at any one time, the credit being re-available 
for the next draft only when advice has been received of payment 
of the previous one drawn ; (c) for unlimited amount in all, but 
with a limit to drafts current at one time, so that the credit is re- 
available only when advice has been received that previous drafts 
have been paid, bringing the total amount of drafts current at any 
one time below the agreed limit ; (d) for a limited amount in all 
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during a specified period, c.g., up to a limit of £10,000 during any 
one month, tlie credit being re-available during each period for the 
limited amount. 

Documentary Credits 

A Documentary Credit is any credit (confirmed, unconfirmed, 
fixed, revolving, etc.) which provides that bills drawn thereunder 
will not be negotiated and honoured unless they are accompanied 
by the documents relating to the shipment of goods in respect 
of which the bills are drawn. 

The documents thus required are usuall}' the bills of lading, 
marine insurance policy and invoice, although other documents 
may be required by the credit. The documents convey the title 
to the goods to the banker, and provide him with securit}'’ in case 
the customer at whose request tlie credit is opened does not put 
him in funds to meet the bills drawn under the credit when they 
are presented for payment at maturity. Frequently, the pledge 
of documents of title to goods as cover for the due payment of 
documentary bills is evidenced in a Letter of Hj'pothecation. (See 
page 64.) 

Glean Credits 

Clean Credits are those available in drafts unaccompanied by 
shipping or other documents of value, funds thereunder being 
obtained by the beneficiary merely by presenting his bills with 
the credit to the agents or correspondents of the issuing bank. 

Clean credits are frequently openedv not to finance the move- 
ment of goods, but purely for finance purposes connected with the 
transfer and loaning of funds by bankers in one centre to those in 
another. When clean credits are opened to finance shipments of 
goods, tlie bills of lading are usually sent direct to the consignee, 
instead of being handed to the bank witli the relative drafts for 
negotiation. 

A banker has to exercise great care ‘in opening clean credits 
for anyone other than a bank or financial house of known repute, 
for there is no collateral security in the form of shipping documents, 
and there is always the possibility that the credits are being utilized 
by persons for other than legitimate trade purposes. Unless, 
therefore, the parties are of the highest standing, the issuing banker 
will usually insist on the deposit of security in the form either of a 
guarantee or of a cash deposit covering the whole amount involved. 
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CHAPTER 23 

STAMP DUTIES ON BANK INSTRUMENTS 

The Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, makes no reference to the 
fact that all bills and promissory notes not exempt from stamp 
duty must be properly stamped in accordance with the requirements 
of the Stamp Act, 1891, and amending Acts. 

If an instrument executed in the United Kingdom or relating 
to property situate in the United Kingdom requires to be stamped, 
it cannot be received as evidence in a British Court except in 
criminal proceedings unless it is properly stamped. But if the docu- 
ment is one that may be legally stamped after execution, it may be 
received in evidence on payment of (a) the unpaid duty ; (^>) the 
prescribed penalty for omission to stamp ; and (c) a fee of £1. 

The Stamp Act, 1891, provides that, except where express 
provision is made to the contrary, the stamp duty on aU documents 
shall be denoted by impressed stamps only. The stamp must be 
affixed in such a way that it cannot be used for any other purpose, 
wliile, if more than one instrument appears on the same piece of 
material, each instrument must be stamped as if it were a separate 
document. 

Appropriated Stamps 

Appropriated stamps are those which by words on the face 
are intended to be used only for a particular description of instal- 
ment, e.g., the foreign bill stamp, which bears on its face the words 
" Foreign bill or note ”, and the vnpressed “ Bill or note ” stamp, 
which is specifically appropriated to the payment of ad valorem 
duty on inland bills and promissory notes payable at more than 
three days after date or sight. / 

Appropriated stamps cannot be used on any instruments other 
than those for which they are specifically intended, whilst the 
instruments for which they are intended are deemed to be duly 
stamped only if the proper appropriated stamps are used thereon. 

Though postage stamps are appropriated, it is provided by 
the Stamp Act that such stamps can be used for any stamp duties 
not exceeding two shillings and sixpence for which adhesive 
stamps may be used and for which there are no appropriated 
stamps. 

Duty to Cancel Adhesive Stamps. 

S. 8 of the Stamp Act, 1891, provides that : — 

8. — (1) An instrument, ths duty upon which is required or per- 
mitted by law to be denoted by an adhesive stamp, is not to be deemed 
duly stamped wth an adhesive stamp, unless the person required by 
law to cancel the adhesive stamp cancels the same by rvriting on or 
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across the stamp his name or initials, or the -name or initials of his 
firm, together with the true date of his so writing, or otherwise effectively 
cancels the stamp and renders the same incapable of being used (or any 
other instrument, or for any postal purpose, or unless it is othciavisc 
, proved that the stamp appearing on the instrument was affixed thereto 
at the proper time. 

(2) Where tavo or more adhesive stamjjs are used to denote the 
stamp duty upon an instrument, each or every stamp is to be cancelled 
in the manner aforesaid. 

(3) Every person who, being required by law to cancel an adhesive 
stamp, neglects or refuses duly and effectually to do so in the manner 
aforesaid, shall incur a fine of len pounds. 

Adhesive stamps may be cancelled by any method that renders 
them incapable ol being applied for any other' purpose, e.g., by 
impressing a rubber date-stamp on the face, or by cancelling tlie 
stamps in ink or copjnng pencil. Cancellation with an ordinarj'^ 
lead pencil is not sufficient. 

STATvIPCNG BILLS AND PROMISSORY NOTES 

For purposes of stamp duty, the following definitions of a bill 
of exchange and of a promissory note, as given in ss. 32 and 33 
of the Stamp Act, 1891, are much wider than those given in the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, and bring within their scope many 
instruments that would not be covered by the latter Act ; — 

32, For the purposes of this Act the expression " bill of exchange ’’ 
• includes draft, order, cheque, and letter of credit, and any document 
or writing (except a bank note) entitling or purporting to entitle any 
person, whether named therein or not, to payment by any other person 
of, or to draw upon any other person for, any sum. of money ; and 
the expression " bill of exchange payable on demand " includes — 
(tf) An order for the payment of any snm of money by a bill 
of exchange or promissory note, or for the delivery of any 
bill of exchange or promissory note in satisfaction of any 
sum of money, or for the payment of any sum of money out 
of any particular fund wlfich may or may not be available, 
or upon any condition or contingency %vhicb may or may not 
be performed or happen ; and 

(6) An order for the payment of any sum of money weekly, 
monthly, or at any other stated periods, and also an order 
for the payment by any person at any time after the date 
thereof of any sum of money, and sent or delivered by the 
person making the same, to the person by whom the payment 
is to be made, and not to the person to whom the payment 
is to be made, or to any person on his behalf. 

33. — (1) For the purposes of this Act the expression "promissory 
note " includes any document or writing (except a bank note) containing 
a promise to pay any snm of money. 

(2) A note promising the payment of any snm of money out of 
any particular fund which may or may not be available, dr upon any 
condition or contingency which may or may not be performed or happen, 
rs to be deemed a promissory note for that sum of money. 
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Scale of Duties on Bills and Promissory Notes 

The scale of duties payable in respect of bills of exchange and 
promissory notes as defined by the above sections is set forth in 
the First Schedule of the Stamp Act, 1891, as amended b}^ the 
Finance Act, 1899, and the Finance Act, 1918. By the combined 
operation of the tliree Acts, the duties are as follows : — 

Bill of Exchange payable on demand or at sight or on presen- £ s. d. 
tation, or not exceeding three days after date or sight, 

• for any amount 0 0 2 


This duty is "fixed”, i.e., it does not vary whatever the amount 
of the instrument, and may be denoted, whether the bill is drawn 
in this country or abroad, by an impressed stamp or by a postage 
stamp or postage stamps to the value of 2d. 


Bill of Exchange of any other kind whatsoever (except a bank 
note) and Promissory Note of any kind whatsoever (e.xcept 
a bank note), drawn or expressed to be payable in the 
United Kingdom : — 


Where the amount or value of tlic money for which the 
bill or note is drawn or made does not exceed ;^10 
Exceeds £\Q and does not exceed £25 .... 

.. £25 .. £50 ... . 

» £50 „ £7^ .... 

£75 iflOO .... 

;£100, then for every ^100, and also for any 
fractional part of such amount or value . 


£ s. d, 
0 0 2 
0 0 S 
0 0 6 
0 0 9 


0 1 0 


0 I 0 


All the duties in this table, indudittg the twopenny duly on bills 
under £10, must be denoted^ by the specially appropriated ad 
valorem stamps. 

On bills and notes drawn or made tvithin the United Kingdom 
the proper “ bill or note ” stamps must be impressed before issue, 
while, on biUs drawn abroad, the appropriated adhesive " foreign 
bill or note ” stamp must be affixed in accordance with the 
provisions detailed below. 

The 2d. stamp on a. cheque or bill on demand, or not exceeding 
three days after date or sight, for any amount, is to be distinguished 
from the " bill or note " stamp on a. bill payable more than three 
days after date or sight for £10 or less. The former duty is " fixed ” 
and the stamp may be either impressed or adhesive. The latter duty 
is ad valorem and the stamp, which is appropriated, nntst be impressed 
on an inland bill and adhesive on a foreign bill. 

A promissory note of any kind whatsoever, i.e., whether payable , 
on demand or not, requires an ad valorem stamp. 


Bills drawn and payable out of the United Kingdom 

Bills of exchange both drawn and expressed to ie payable out of 
the United Kingdom, and paid or in any manner negotiated in the 
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United Kingdom, are subject to reduced duties. Where the 
amount of such a bill does not exceed £25, the duty is as in the 
above schedule, but : — 

(a) Where the amount exceeds £25 and does not exceed 
£100, the duty is 6d. ; 

(5) Where the amount exceeds £100, the duty is 6d. for 
every £100, and also for any fractional part of £100. 

Hence, a biU for £75 drawn in Paris payable in Berlin but 
negotiated in this country requires a 6d. adhesive foreign hill sia^p 
by reason of its being both drawn and payable out of the United 
Kingdom. But a biU for £75 drawn in London payable in Paris 
requires a 9d. impressed stamp, while a biU drawn in Paris payable 
in London requires a 9d. adhesive foreign bill stamp. 

Bills and Notes drawn in the United Kingdom 

An inland cheque is properly stamped if it is drawn on an 
•impressed stamp form or on an ordinary piece of paper to which 
postage stamps to the value of 2d. are affixed. An inland bill of 
exchange for £1 ,000 payable on demand or at not more than three 
days after date or sight may be stamped "wth an impressed or 
adhesive 2d. stamp ; but an inland biU of exchange for £10 or less 
payable more than three days after date or sight must be drawm on 
paper bearing a 2d. impressed bill or note stamp. 

With one exception, provided for as foUows in s. 37 of the 
Stamp Act, no biU of exchange or promissory note subject to an 
impressed stamp can be stamped after execution : — 

37. — (1) AMiere a bill of exchange or promissory note has been 
vn’itten on material bearing an impressed stamp of sufficient amount 
but of improper denomination, it may be stamped -^v-ith the proper 
stamp on paj-ment of the duty, and a penalty of forty shillings if the 
bill or note be not then payable according to its tenor, or of ten pounds 
if the same be so payable. 

(2) E.xcept as aforesaid, no bill of exchange or promissory note 
shall be stamped with an impressed stamp after the execution thereof. 

Orders for Payment other than Cheques and Bills 

An order of a crustomer instructing his banker to make a 
payment at a certain fixed future date does not require stamping 
as a bill of exchange after date ; a 2d. impressed or adhesive stamp 
is sufficient, for, by s. 32 of the Stamp Act, quoted above, the 
expression *' bill on demand ” includes an order for the payment 
of a sum of money at any time after the date thereof, provided 
the order is sent to the person by whom the payment is to be made 
and not to tlie person to whom the pa 3 unent is to be made or to 
any person on his behalf. 
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By the same section, a bill of exchange payable on demand 
includes an order instructing a person to pay a sum of money 
weekly, monthly or at any other stated periods, and thus applies 
to a " standing order ” by which a customer instructs a banker 
to pay subscriptions, insurance premiums or other periodical 
payments on his behalf. Such an order, -therefore, requires a 
2d. stamp. 

Where payments are made by a banker under the “ Traders’ 
Payments ” system (see p. 258), and the customer gives the banker 
a cheque to cover all the payments, no stamp is required on the 
list of payments given by the customer or on the " credit tickets " 
that are passed through. The only duty payable is the 2d. stamp 
on the customer’s cheque. If the customer gives no cheque, the 
list of payments needs a 2d. stamp. 

Provided it is not in actual cheque form, an instruction given 
by a customer to his bank instructing the latter to transfer money 
from one of his accounts to another in his name does not require 
stamping, since the instruction does not constitute an order to pay 
another person or a document entitling another person to payment. 
This is so even though one account is held by the customer 
beneficially and the other in a fiduciary capacity {e.g., a solicitor’s' 
" Client Account 


Stamping Bills and Notes Drawn Abroad 

• The definitions of inland and foreign bills given in the Bills of 
^change Act, 1882, do not apply for stamp duty purposes, but, for 
detiermining the type of stamp it should bear, a bill or note is 
regtirded as “ foreign ” if it purports to be drawn or made outside 
the United Kingdom (Stamp Act, 1891, s. 36). 

q-the United Kingdom includes England, Wales, Scotland and 
Nort'oiem Ireland, but not the Irish Free State, or the Isle of Man, 
or th’^ Channel Islands (Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney and Sark), 
though l^he Channel Islands and the Isle of Man are wthin the 
term Islands used in the Bills of Exchange Act definition 

of an judand bill (see p. 81). Hence, bills drawn in the Channel 
Islands IVod foreign bills for stamp duty 

purposes V inland bills for the pui^oses of the BiUs of Exchange 
Act if a Ta^vn on persons resident in the United Kingdom, or if 
payable United Kingdom. 

Th X^sition in regard to the Irish Free State is not clear, 
because alteration has been made in the stamp laws to coyer 
Eire's ^’^pmption of independent status. Apparently the Irish 
Eree ^ regarded as a foreign country for purposes of 

British duty, though it is so regarded for purposes of the 
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A circular issued by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue in 
May, 1923, stated that : 

" An instrument chargeable with stamp duties in both countries 
and stamped m either country will, to the extent of the duty it bears, 
be deemed to be stamped m the other country. So long, therefore, 
as the same rates of stamp duties obtain m Great Britain and the Irish 
Free State, such an instrument, duly stamped in the one country, wil! 
not require to be stamped m the other 


The bni must, in any case, be stamped in the country of origin. 
Thus, a bDl drawn in London on a person resident in Dublin and 
payable in Dublin is not properly stamped with an Irish impressed 
stamp ; an impressed British stamp is required. 

All foreign bills and notes liable to the ad valorem duty must be 
stamped with adhesive foreign biU' stamps ; but those liable to the 
fixed 2d. duty [i e., foreign bills of exchange, but not promissoiyf 
notes, payable on demand, at sight, or at not exceeding three days 
after date or sight) may be stamped with impressed stamps or 
adhesive postage stamps, or adhesive foreign bill stamps. 

Thus, a foreign drawn bill for £1,000 payable on demand may 
be stamped with an impressed stamp or a 2d. postage stamp br 
a 2d. foreign biU stamp, but a foreign drawn biU for £10 payable 
30 days after date or sight must be stamped with an adhesive 
foreign bill stamp. The duty in the latter case, being ad valorem 
and not fixed, must be denoted by the stamp specially appropriated 
to the class of document, i.e., the adhesive foreign biU stamp. 

Promissory notes drawn abroad must bear adhesive foreign bill 
or note stamps, whether they are payable on demand or not. 

The fact that a bill or note is adequately stamped accord^ jjig 
to the law of the country of issue does not affect its liabilitjen jo 
stamp duty under British Law, while our Courts are not conce^®*^ 
with the fact that a foreign bill is not properly stamped in accorgP^g 
with the law of the country of issue. 


Holder’s Duty to Stamp a Foreign Drawn Bill /note 

By s. 35 of the Stamp Act, 1891, every person, into whose 
any biU of exchange or promissory note, drawn or made*^ 


the United Kingdom, comes in the United Kingdom beg ^ jt 




stamped, is required, before he presents the biU or note hake 
ment, or before he indorses, or transfers, or in any manner icampitr {of 


it, or before he pays it, to affix thereto a proper adhesivej^e starojegot'^'^. 

^ Ji ' - m__» . * L T 4-1 


proper adhesive stamps of sufficient amount, and to caibve, tlgtan'r 
stamp so affixed, /paymei^jel ' 

But if, when any such bill or note comes into the haJ providi 
bona fide holder (a) there is affixed thereto an adhep be mat 
effectually cancelled, the stamp shaU, so far as relates totade or _. g 
be deemed to be duly canceUed although it may not apy 
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been affixed or cancelled by the proper person ; or {b) there is 
affixed thereto an adhesive stamp not duly cancelled, the holder 
may cancel the stamp as if he were the person by whcm it was 
affixed, and on his so doing the bill or note shall be deemed to be 
duly stamped and be valid and avaUable as if the stamp had been 
cancelled by the person by whom it was affixed. 

Neither of these provisos will, however, relieve any person 
from any fine or penalty incurred by him for not cancelling an 

adhesive stamp. • . . j x 

Since this section applies only when a biU is presented lor 
payment, indorsed, transferred, negotiated or paid, a foreign dra\vn 
bill may he. presented for acceptance in this country without becoming 
liable to British stamp duty. But such a bill will require stamping 
with the relative foreign bill stamp if the drawee pays it at once 
instead of accepting. Moreover, if a foreign bifi is both drawn 
and payable abroad, and, without being negotiated in this country 
is indorsed by the payee or a holder and is sent here to be held 
during its currency as security for a loan, then it must be stamped 
• in accordance with British law (at the reduced rate). 

Penalty for Issuing Unstamped Bills and Notes 

38 fn Every person who issues, indorses, transfers, negotiates, 

presents for payiSent, or pays any bill of exchange or promissory note 
liable to duty and not being duly stamped shall incur a fine of ten pounds, 
and t^e peSon who takes or receives from any other ^^on any such 
bill or note either in payment or as a secunty, ^y purctoe or otto 
wise, shall not be entitled to recover thereon, or to make the same 
available for any purpose whatever. 

(21 Provided that if any bill of cxcliange payable on demand or 
Ut siEht or on presentation [or at a period not exceeding three days after 
-Wale or sisht— Revenue Act, 1909] is presented for pajTnent unstamped. 

, it is prtssntia may f - thcMo s^P 

t-ndf twoDcnce and cancel the same, as jf he had been tte drawer OJ 
°;hllll and may thereupon pay the sum in the h'” ^^"tioned, a^d ch^ 
KiL duty in account against the person hy whom f he lnh ^ dr^ 
^ ,1 deduct the duty from the said sum, and the bill is, so far a.s respects 
to bo deemed valid and available, 

^ I (3) But the foregoing proviso is not to relieve smy person from any 
Is y or penaltj' incurred by him in relation to such bill. 

*°rhv s. 3S (2) if an inland cheque or bill of e.xchangc on demand, 
%re|sight, or at not exceeding three _d.ays after date 
is Id unstamped, the person to whom it is 
‘*^«thJa banker) is the only person authonzed to affi.\ and ^ncel 
• iiScsive stiunp, if such a stamp has not been Pf 
sdhTif such an instrument is so stamped ^ 

;^hy,|nng does not relieve any defaulting pa^' of 

f-t a|o which he is subject by reason of having omitted to .stamp 

f listrumcnt. 
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In the case of unstamped foreign drawn bills on demand, etc., 
the stamp may be affixed not only by the drawee, in accordance 
with this section, but also by any holder in this country as provided 
by s. 35. In this respect the rights of a bona fide holder of a 
foreign bill differ from those of a bona fide holder of an inland bill, 
for, as has been pointed out, an inland bill cannot be stamped after 
execution unless it falls \vithin the exceptions specified in ss. 37 
and 38. 


Documents Exempt from Duty as Bills or Promissory Notes 

(1) Bill or note issued by the Bank of England or the Bank of Ireland. 

(2) Draft or order drawm by any banker in the United ICingdom 
upon any other banker in the United Kingdom, not payable to bearer 
or to order, and used solely for the purpose of settling or clearing any 
account between such bankers. 


The latter exemption refers to the documents known _ as 
“ Banlcers’ Payments ”, issued for the purpose of settling clearing 
differences, or making special payments between bankers who do 
not conduct agency accounts with each other. Both drawer and 
drawee must be bankers in the United Kingdom. Since the Irish 
Free State is not now part of the United Kingdom, a banker's 
payment by a bank in the United Kingdom to a bank in the Free 
State or vice versa, is not exempt, but should be stamped as a 
cheque, 

' (3) Letter written by a banker in the United Kingdom to any , 
other banker in the United Kingdom, directing the payment of any 
sum of money, the same not being payable to bearer or to order, a^n‘>4 
such letter not being sent or delivered to the person to whom paymo |j;t 
is to be made or to any person on his behalf. 

This covers letters (including mail transfers) addressed by^g^uone 
bank to another directing a payment or transfer of money t(/ - qj 


to the account of, a third person, or a direction sent by one b; 
to another directing the latter to transfer money to the ac 
of the former at a third bank. In the latter case, the lettj 
instruction must pass between the two bankers first mentio: 
(4) Letter of credit granted in the United Kingdom, auth 


. hai®^ 
outed' 


or 


drafts’ to be drawn out of the United Kingdom payable in the W 

Kingdom. dot 

(5) Draft or order dra^vn upon any banker in the United Kii^S^tic 
by an ofiScer of a public department of the State for the navmWamioS^ i 
^ J r eot 


money out of a public account. 

By exemption 5, all cheques issued by Government 
ments are exempt, but cheques issued by local authorities^ 
be stamped. • 

Bill drawn in the United Kingdom for the sole nnm^ 
remittmg money to be placed to any account of public revenue.^ ff® 


lei evi' 

p Ui 

staifli'’^ 
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This exemption applies only to the remittance of money which 
is already public money ; it does noi extend to cheques drawn by 
taxpayers in payment of customs or excise duties, income tax, etc. 
Such cheques must be stamped. 

By the Post Office Act, 1890, cheques of postmasters are 
exempt from stamp duty if executed for the purpose of making 
payments from one department of the Post Office to another. 

(7) Coupon or warrant for interest attached to and issued with 
any security, or %/ith an agreement or memorandum for the renewal 
or extension of time for payment of a security. 


This exemption does not apply to a coupon attached to a 
scrip certificate. The Finance Act, 1894, exempts from^ stamp 
duty a coupon for interest on a marketable security, being one 
of a set of coupons whether issued with the security or subsequently. 

The Friendly Societies Act, 1896, exempts from duty cheques 
issued by a friendly society or an Approved Society under the 
National Insurance Acts (provided in each case that the Society 
is registered under the Friendly Societies Acts). 

Cheques drawn by registered building societies are exempt 
provided ; (1) that the bankers are, by the Rules of the soci^y, 
constituted officers of the society ; (2) that the Rules direct tha 
pajmients are to be made by cheque, and (3) that the cheques are 
payable to members of the society _ _ 

Cheques of unincorporated building societies and other societies 

must be stamped. , - 

Cheques issued by a trustee in bankruptcy are exempt, bo 
also are cheques issued by a liquidator on the liquidation accoun 
in a compulsory winding up or in a creditor s voluntary winmng-up. 
Cheques drawn by a liquidator in a members' voluntary windmg-up 

are not exempt. . 

Cheques drawn by a receiver of a registered company in a 
S compulsory or in a creditors’ winding-up are exempt if drawn 
1 within the scope of his authority, e.g., dra%vn on the receivers 
trading account in connection with the authorized canying-on o 
( the business of the cornpany. 


% 

k 

!s! 


Bills Payable with Interest 

The stamp duty on a bill or promissory 
interest is chargeable only on the principal sum for w“ch tne 
bill is drawn unless the actual amount of interest is clearly “^“Cated 
on the face of the instrument, in which case the starnp must cover 
the interest as well as the principal sum. Hence, a bill tor 
with interest at 5 per cent, per annum requires 
only, whereas an instrument drawn for pa 3 rment of £ , 
the addition of £60 as interest ”, requires a 13s. stamp. 
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Bills Drawn in Foreign Currency 

S. 6 of the Stamp Act, 1891, provides that the aS. valorem stamp 
duty on bills of exchange and promissory notes dra\vn in a fordgn 
currency shall be calculated on the value of the money in British 
currency according to the current rate of exchange on the date of 
the hislrumenl. 

If an exchange is a fluctuating one, it is sometimes difiicult 
to determine, on the day when stamping becomes necessary, what 
was the rate on the date of the bill. Nevertheless, the Inland 
Revenue will not countenance the practice of taldng for stamping 
purposes the rate of exchange on the date of maturity, although 
the rate of exchange at the date of maturity must be taken for 
purposes of payoicni (see p. 78). 

Bills Drawn in a Set 

39. WTicn a bill of exchange is drawn in a set according to the 
custom of merchants, and one of the set is duly stamped, the other 
or others of the set shall, unless issued or in some manner negotiated 
apart from the stamped bill, be exempt from duty ; and upon proof 
of the loss or destruction of a duly stamped bill forming one of a set. 
any other bill of the set which has not been issued or in any manner 
negotiated, apart from the lost or destroyed hill may, although un- 
stamped, be admitted in evidence to prove the contents of the lost or 
destroyed bill. 

The law vill recognize an unstamped part of a bill in a set 
as ctndence only if it has not been issued or in any manner negotiated 
apart from the other parts ; and, if such a part has been so issued, 
negotiated or transferred as a separate instniment, it must be 
properly stamped, otherwise any parties to the issue, negotiation 
or transfer are liable to the usual penalties. 

A pari of a set to which the section relates must be distinguished 
from a copy of a bill. A copy of a bill is recognized in this country’ 
for two purposes only ; (1) as eNidence of indorsement and of the 
liability of an indorser on a bill issued and negotiated in a foreign 
country where copies are legal ; and (2) for purposes of protest 
when the original bill is lost. In this connection, the practice of 
seeking to give effect to an unstamped inland biU of exchange by 
attadiing thereto a copy drawn subsequently on properly stamped 
paper is invalid and, therefore, incfTective. It is tantamount 
to stamping a bill with an impressed stamp after execution, and 
anj'one issuing, negotiating or paying such an instrument is liabh 
to a penalty, while no transferee or holder can sue upon it. 

DifTsculties sometimes arise wh.cn an nnst.amped blank accept- 
ance is sent from abroad for si^ature by the drawer. If it i^ 
possible if the form of the bill pennits}, the Wank acceptance 
should be attadicd to a duly stamped second part and the two" 
part;., should be negotiated together as a bill in a set. If this 
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cannot be done, the instrument can be stamped with the correct 
impressed stamp as an inland bill provided that, before the drawer 
signs it, it is presented to a Stamping Office within seven days of its 
receipt in this country with a written statement that no use has 
been made of it since its arrival. 


Stamping Bills and Notes after Execution 

There are only three cases in which a bill of exchange or cheque 
can be legally stamped after execution and two cases in which a 
promissory- note can be so stamped : — 

1. Inland bills of exchange subject to the fixed 2d. stamp 
duty, i.e,, those payable on demand, or payable at not more 
than three days after date or sight, may be stamped after 
execution by the person to whom they^ are presented for 
payment, but by no other. Moreover, this power cannot be 
exercised by such person unless he is prepared to pay the 
instrument. 

2. Bills of exchange or promissory notes, drawn or made 
out of the United Kingdom and therefore requiring to be 
stamped with adhesive stamps, inay be stamped by any 
holder into whose hands they come in this country. 

3. Bills of exchange or promissory notes, sufficiently 
stamped as to amount, but written on paper meant for a 
different sort of instrument, such as an insurance policy 
form or a protest forrii, which bears a stamp of improper 
denomination, may be stamped wath the requisite stamp m 
accordance with the provisions of s. 37 of the Stamp Act (ante). 

Although a post-dated cheque is in effect a bill payable at a 
futuie date, it is not invalid as a cheque under the BiUs of Exch^ge 
Act, and is therefore correctly stamped -with a 2d. impressed or 
adhesive stamp. 


STAMPS ON RECEIPTS 

S. 101 of the Stamp Act gives a very wide definition of a 
receipt ; — . „ ■ » 

101 , — (1\ For the purposes of this Act the expression " receipt 
includes any note, memorandum, or ivriting whereby any 
ing to two pounds or upwards, or any bill of exchange ^ 

note for money amounting to t\vo pounds or up%vards, « 
or expressed to have been received or deposited or 
any debt or demand, or any part of a debt or demand, of h , 

of two pounds or upwards, is acknowledged to have b^n ^ 

or discharged, or which signifies or imports any such ackn 
and whether the same is or is not signed ivith the name o y p 

(2) The duty upon a receipt may be denoted by an 
which is to be cancelled by the person by whom the rece p g 
belore he delivers it out of his hands. 
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The receipt duty of twopence may be denoted by either im- 
pressed or a^esive stamps. The adhesive stamps used are postage 
stamps, which must be properly cancelled by the person giving 
the -receipt before he delivers it out of his hands. A receipt may 
not be stamped after it has once been given, except under the 
conditions set forth in s. 102 of the Stamp Act, as follows : — 

102. A receipt given -ivithout being stamped may be stamped with 
an impressed stamp upon the terms following ; that is to say, 

(1) Within fourteen days after it has been given, on payment 
of the duty and a penalty of five pounds ; 

(2) After fourteen days, but within one month, after it has been 
given, on payment of the duty and a penalty of ten pounds ; 

and shall not in any other case be stamped with an impressed stamp. 

A duplicate receipt requires stamping in the same way as the 
original if the amount is £2 or over. 

Receipts Exempt from Stamp Duty 

The First Schedule of the Stamp Act, 1891, as amended or 
extended by the Acts referred to below, provides that the following 
documents inter alia shall be exempt from stamp duty : — 

(1) Receipt given for money deposited in any bank, or with any 
banker, to be accounted for and expressed to be received of the person 
to whom the same is to be accounted for. 

By this provision, a deposit receipt issued by a banker to a 
customer is exempt from stamp dut 3 % but the receipt indorsed 
on the back of the instrument must be stamped by the customer 
on withdrawal if the amount is £2 or over. But no receipt stamp 
is required if the amount of the deposit is being transferred to a 
current account or to another deposit account or deposit receipt. 

The exemption a’so extends to a letter sent by a banker to his 
customer acknowledging the receipt of money including cheques, 
bills, etc.) for the credit of the customer’s account. But an 
acknowledgment or receipt sent by a banker to a third party, in 
respect of money paid in by that party to a customer’s account, is 
not exempt from duty, as it is not sent to the person to whom the 
banker is accountable for the money. 

A receipt given by one bank for money received by it for transfer 
to another bank is not exempt, for the bank receiving the money 
lias not to account for it to the person for whose account it is received. 
The duty in such a case may, however, be avoided if the bank 
receiving tlie money acknowledges it as agent for the other bank. 

stating on the receipt "Received by the Korthem Bank, 
Limited {by its agent the Southern Bank. Ltd.), the sum of . • 
etc. 

(2! Acknowlcdf^eat by any banker of the rec'-ipt of any bill of 
exekange or promissoiy note for the purpose of being presented for 
acceptance or payment. 
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This exemption covers the receipt by a banker of any cheques, 
bills of exchange, promissory notes, dividend warrants and con- 
ditional orders for payment which fall within the definitions of these 
documents for stamp duty purposes. 

By s. 9 of the Finance Act, 1895, a receipt written on a bffl 
of exchange or .promissory note must be duly stamped, whether it 
appea,rs on the face or back of the instrument. But the name of a 
banker (whether accompanied by words of receipt or not) written 
in the ordinary course of his business as a banker on a duly stamped 
bill of exchange or promissory note, or the name of a payee [without 
words of receipt) written on a draft or order, does not constitute a 
receipt chargeable with stamp duty. 

This exemption covers the case where a banker indorses a cheque 
or bill of exchange with the words “ Received for the credit of 
payee’s account with us ” or “ Placed to the credit of payee s 
account with us ”, and also the stamping of a banker s name on the 
back of a bill of exchange forwarded for collection, although such a 
stamp is obviously evidence that a banker receives, or wishes to 
receive, the proceeds. 

' S. 33 of the Friendly Societies Act. 1896, exempts from stamp 
duty a receipt given by a registered friendly society for any money 
received by it according to its rules, or for its purposes. 

S. 36 of the Finance Act, 1924, exempts from stamp duty receipts 
given for or on account of any salary, pay or wages, or for or on 
account of any other like payment made to or for the accoqnt or 
benefit of any person, being the holder of an office or an employee, 
in respect of his office or emplo 5 Tnent, or for or on account of money 
paid in respect of any pension, superannuation allowance, compas- 
sionate allowance or other like allowances. 

A receipt executed abroad and afterwards sent to a person 
residing in this country is subject to British stamp duty if it remte - 
to any property situated, or to any transaction effected, ^ ® 

United Kingdom, otherwise it is exempt. Receipts on cheques drawn 
in favour of payees residing abroad may j be exempt from stam^p 
duty, but, as it is usually impossible for the pa 3 dng banker to 
determine whether or not stamp duty is payable in such cases, nis 


best plan is to insist on a stamp. , 

Although the patnng bank would not incur any penalty un 
the Stamp Acts for failing to obtain a stamped receipt in sucn^es, 
the customer might claim that his instructions had been disobeyed 
and might refuse to reimburse the bank. In view of this possibility, 
a banker should endeavour to dissuade his customers froni issmi^ 
cheques with receipts attached to payees abroad, or he should insert 
in his indemnity form a clause authorizing him to pay c eques 
negotiated abroad without insisting on a stamped receipt. _ 

A banker who is asked to collect a cheque beanng a receipt signe 
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abroad incurs no penalties for presenting the cheque with the 
receipt unstamped, but, if payment is refused on this ground, the 
banker should have an impressed stamp affixed within 30 days of 
the arrival of the cheque in this country. 

OTblER STAMP DUTIES OF IMPORTANCE TO THE 

BANKER 

An Agreement under Hand requires a 6d. adhesive stamp. 
There are certain exceptions. 

Articles of Association of a joint-stock company require a 
10s. deed stamp, which must be impressed, and on registration must 
be accompanied by a 5s. fee stamp. 

Articles of Partnership require a 6d. adhesive or impressed 
stamp if under hand, or a 10s. deed stamp if under seal. 

A Bill of Lading or order for any goods to be exported or 
carried coastwise requires a 6d. impressed stamp, which must be 
affixed before execution. Any person who executes a bill of lading 
not duly stamped is liable to a fine of fifty pounds. 

A Debit Slip does not require stamping unless it is in such a 
form as to come within the definition of a bill of exchange, as where 
it contains the customer's signed order to pay money, in which case 
it needs a 2d. stamp. No stamp is needed on an internal form used 
for bookkeeping purposes. 

A Deed of any lund not otherwise specifically charged with 
stamp duty requires a lOs. impressed stamp, which may be fixed 
at any time within 30 days of its first execution if made in the 
United Kingdom, or within 30 days of its first receipt in this 
country if executed abroad. 

A Delivery Order does not require a stamp. 

A Dock Warrant or other warrant for goods requires a 3d. 
adhesive stamp, which must be affixed by the person making or 
issuing the warrant, other\vise such person is liable to a fine of £20. 
A document given by an inland carrier acknowledging the receipt 
of goods, or a vreight note issued in conjunction with a duly stamped 
warrant, does not require a stamp. 

A Guarantee under hand requires a 6d. adhesive or impressed 
stamp. If adhesive, the stamp must be affixed and cancelled at the 
time of execution by the party signing the instrument. An im- 
pressed stamp may be affixed at any' time within 14 days of the 
execution of the guarantee but not afterwards. A guarantee under 
seal requires a 2s. 6d. per cent, ad valorem impressed deed stamp, 
which may be affixed at any time within 30 days of its first execution 
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if made wthin the United Kingdom, or TOtliin 30 days of its receipt 
in this country if executed abroad. 

. A Householder’s Protest requires stamping at the same rate 
as an ordinary protest (see below). 

An I.O.U. does not require a stamp. 

Letters of Credit that do not fall within the exact scope of 
Exemption 4 on page 274 must be stamped with an ad valoran bill 
stamp on the amount the grantee is authorized to draw. Thus an 
impressed ad valorem stamp must be borne by a letter of credit 
issued in the United Kingdom, authorizing drafts to be drawn 
within the United Kingdom, whether payable here or abroad. 

The Memorandum of Association of a joint-stock companjr 
requires a lOs. impressed deed stamp together with a fee stamp, the 
value of which varies according to the amount of the capital. 

A Notarial Act of any kind, except a protest (see below), 
requires a Is. adhesive stamp, .which must he cancelled by the 
hotary. 

Protest of a Bill of Exchange or Promissory Note. The 
stamp duty on a protest may be denoted by an adhesive or im- 
pressed stamp. An adhesive stamp, if used, must be properl}' 
cancelled by the notary issuing the protest. The stamp duty on a 
protest is the same as that on the bill or note if the duty on the 
latter does not exceed Is. ; in any other case, the duty is Is. 

Warehouse Receipts are exempt from stamp duty. 

Warehouse Warr.a.nts. See Dock Warrant, 
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APPENDIX A 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE ACT, 1882 

[45 & 46 ViCT. Ch. 61.] 

[Note. — The page references in the margin are to the pages o/ 
the text -wherein the relative Sections of the Act are discussed. The 
notes in italics in the text of the Act have been inserted by the 
author to guide the reader^ 

V 

Chapter 61. 

An Act to codify the law relating to Bills of Exchange, Cheques, 
and Promissory Notes. [18th August I882.J 

B e it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Ixjrds Spiritual and Temporal, asd 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows : 


PART I. 

Prelimikary. ' 

I 

1. This Act may be cited as the BiUs of Exchange Act, 1682. 

2. In this Act, unless the context otherwise requires, — 

" Acceptance ” means an acceptance completed by delivery or 
notification. {See secliem 17 ) 

" Action ” includes counter-claim and set-oS. 

” Banker " includes a body of persons whether incorporated or not 
who carry on the business of banking. 

“ Bankrupt " includes any person whose estate is_ vested in a trastee 
or assignee under the law for the time being in force relating to 
bankruptcy. 

" Bearer ” means the person in possession of a bill or note which is 
payable to bearer. 

" Bill” means bUl of exchange, and " note " means promissory note 
" Delivery " means transfer of possession, actual or constructive, 
from one person to another. (Sea section 21.) 

" Holder ” means the payee or indorsee of a bill or note who is in , 
possession of it, or the bearer thereof. j 

“ Indorsement ” means an indorsement completed by delivery. 
(See section 32.) 

“ Issue ” means the first delivery of a bill or note, complete in form ' 
to a person who takes it as a holder. 

■■ Person " includes a body of persons whether incorporated or not. 

■' Value ” means valuable consideration. (See section 27.) 

" "Written ” includes printed, and " writing " includes print. 
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Bill of exchange 
de&ned 


PART II. 

Bills of E.xciiange. 

' ' Forms of Inlcrpretalion. 

arMrl-ii"? /'■ exchange is an unconditional order in wntino* 

Tcamrin^iu^' person to another, signed by the person giving it' 
fix^rt 1 I person to whom it is addressed to pay on demand or at a [73 76 77 , 83 , 
nrriZ dctennmable future time a sum certain in money to or to the 12 S] 

racr of a specified person, or to bearer. 

Or '^oes not comply with those conditions, 

ic done in addition to the payment of monoy% 

« not a biU of exchange. 

order to pay out of a particular fund is not unconditional 
the meaning of this section ; but an unqualified order to pav, 
is fn indication of a particular fund out of which the draiv-ee 
amn tc-imburso himself or a particular account to be debited ivith the 
L ”“tit, or (6) a statement of the transaction ivhich gives rise to the bill, 

IS unconditional. 

^ is not invalid by reason — 

IM Jitnt it is not dated ; 

(o) That it docs not specify the value given, or tliat any value has 
. been given therefor ; 

(c) That it docs not specify the place where it is drawn or the place 
where it is payable 

. (I ) An inland bill is a bill which is or on the face of it purports loland and- 
drawn and payable within the British Islands, or (6) draivn bills- 

'miun the British Islands upon some person resident therein. Any other f®l> 
bill IS a foreign bill. 

j, ^ji’.tbe purposes of this Act " British Islands " mean any part of 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the islands of Man, 

«uemsoy, Jersey, .-Vldemoy, and Sark, and the islands adjacent to any 
ot them Being part of the dominions of Her Majesty. 

(2.) Unless the contrary appear on the face of the bill the holder may 

treat It .as an inland bill. 

.u. (1.) A bill may be drawn payable to, or to the order of, the drawer Effect where 
drawn p.ayablc to, or to tlio order of, the drawee. pMtira”fo’ 

,, (“•) Where in a bill drawer and drawee are the same person, or where &ii are the 
f L ^ fictitious person or a person not having capacity to contract, same person, 

the holder may treat the, instrument, at his option, either as a bill of UL si- 2-t6, 248] 
exchange or as a promissory note. 

. fi- (1.) The drawee must bo named or otherwise indicated in a bill 
With reasonable certainty. 

(2.) A bill may be addressed to two or more drawees -whether they ^ ^ 

^re partners or not> but an order addressed to two drawees in the alternative 
or to two or more drawees in succession is not a bill of exchange. 

(1.) Where a bill is not payable to bearer, the payee must be named 
^ indicated therein with reasonable certainty. ^ to payee. 

{2.) A bill may be made payable to two or more payees jointly, or it J 02 / 

may be made payable in the alternative to one of ttvo, or one or some of 124 , 155] 

^'eral payees. A bill may also be made payable to the holder of an 
Office for the time being, 

(3.) "Where the payee is a fictitious or non-existing person the bill may ’ , 

e treated as payable to bearer. 

?* ^^^on a bill contains words prohibiting transfer, or indicating 

nn intention that it should not be transferable, it is valid as between the 
parties tliereto, but is not negotiable. 

(2.) A negotiable bill may be payable eitlier to order or to bearer. 

(3.) A bill is payable to bearer which is expressed to be so payable, 
or on which the only or last indorsement is an indorsement in blank. 

*0*->(B.363} 


^Vhat bills 
are negotiable. 
[79, 80, 129, 158 
190j 
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(4.1 A bill is pavable to order which is. expressed to be so 
or which is expressed to be payable to a particular person, and = 
contain words prohibiting transfer or indicating an intention 

should not be transferable to 

(5.) WTiere a bUl, either originally or by indorsemrat, is exptessen 
be payable to the order of a specified person, and not to him or nis 
it is nevertheless payable to him or his order at his option. 

Sum payable. 9. (1.) The sum payable by a bill is a sum certain within the meaning 

178 , 83 , 124 , 239 ] of this Act, although it is required to be paid — 

(a ) With interest. 

(6 ) By stated instalments. in 

(c ) By stated instalments, with a provision that upon defaul 
payment of any instalment the whole shall become due. ^ 

[d ) According to an indicated rate of exchange or according o i 
of exchange to be ascertained as directed by the bin. fimires 

(2 1 Where Sie sum payable is expressed in words and also in S ■ 
and there is a discrepancy between the two, the sum denoted by 

is tlie amount payable. .... i„m the 

(3.) \Vhere a bill is expressed to be payable mu und 

instrument otherwise pro\-ides. interest runs from the date ol tne on . 
if the bill is undated from the issue thereof. 

Sec section 57. 


Bill payable 
on demand. 

( 79 . 123 , 243 ] 


Bill payable 
at a faturc 


Omiision of 
date in biU 
payable alter 
date. 
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and 
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10. (1.) A bill is payable on demand — nr on 

(a.) tVhich is expressed to be payable on demand, or at sign , 

presentation ; or 

(6.) In which no time for payment is expressed. •(. ebuU 

(2.) ttliero a bill is accepted or indorsed when it is overdue, ‘ ’ 
as regards the acceptor who so accepts, or any indorser who so in 
it, be deemed a bill payable on demand. 

Refer to sections 14, 36 (3), 45 (2), 60 and 73. 

11. A bill is payable at a determinable future time within tjie moan 
ing of this Act which is expressed to be payable — . 

(1.) At a fixed period after date or sight. , - -r > 

(2.) On or at a fixed period after tlie occurrence of a spcciliea e 
which is certain to happen, though the time of h.appemng may 
uncertain. . . 

An instrument expressed to be payable on a contingency is not a hi 

and the happening of the event does not cure the defect j 

Sections 14 (2) (3), IS (3), and 65 (5) indicate how the due dale » 
determined. 

12. ttTicrc a bill expressed to be payable at a fixed period 

is issued undated, or where the acceptance of a bill payable at a 
period after sight is undated, any holder may insert therein the true Ca 
of issue or acceptance, and the bill shall be payable accordingly. 

Proi-idcd tliat (1) where the holder in good faith and I*/ 
inserts asvrong dale, and (2) in every case where a wrong date is insert^ 
if the bill subsequently comes into the hands of ,a holder in due coujw 
the bill sh,all not be avoided thereby, but shall operate and be payao 
as if tlie date so inserted had been the true date. 

13. (1.) Wliere a bill or an acceptance or any indorsement on a I'W 
is d.ated, the date shall, unless the contTaiy be proved, be deemed to ^ 
the true date of the drawing, acceptance, or indorsement, a.s the Ca- 
may be. 

(2,) A bill is not invalid by reason only that it is ante-dated or post- 
date!}. or that it be.ars date on a Sunday. 

14. ^V^lcre a bill is not payable on demand the ilay on which it falh 
line is determined as foliosvs ; ' 

IT) (1.1 llirte da\"s. ealleil days of grace, are. in cvety case where th'" 
bill itself do-is not otherWLse provide, added to the time of payment 
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as fixed by the bill, and tlic bill is due and payable on the last day of 
grace : Providinl that — 


(n.) When the last d,ay of grace falls on Sunday, Christmas Day, 
Goml Friday, or a day apiwintcd by Royal proclamation as a 
public f.ast or thanksgiving day, the bill is, except in the case 
hcrcin-aftcr provided for, due and payable on the preceding 
business <lay ; 

(fc.) When the hast day of grace is a bank holiday (other than 
Christmas Day or Good Friday) under the Bank Holidays Act, 
1S71, and Acts amending or extending it, or when the last daj- 
of grace is a Sunday and the second day of grace is a Bank 
Holiday, the bill is duo and payable on the succeeding business 
day. 

(2.) Where a hill is pay.able at a fixed period after date, after sight, 
or after tlic happening of a specifictl event, the time of payment is 
determined by excluding the day from which the time is to begin 
to run and by including the day of payment. 

(3.) Wiere a bill is p.ayable at a fixed period after sight, the time 
begins to run from the date of the acceptance if the bill bo accepted, 
and from the date of noting or protest if the bill be noted or protested 
for non-acceptance, or for non-deliverj’. 

See sfctioits G5 [5] aiiil IS (3). 

(4.) "The term " month " in a bill means caicnd.ar montli. 


34 & 35 Viet, 
c 17. 


15. The drawer of a bill and any indorser may insert therein the Case of need, 
name of a person to whom the holder may resort in case of need, that f220, 22S) 
is to say, in c.aso the bill is dishonoured by non-acceptance or non-p.iyment. 

Such person is called the referee in case of need. It is in the option of 
the holder to resort to the referee in case of need or not a.s ho may think fit. 


16. The drawer of a bill, and any indorser, may insert therein an 
express stipulation — 

- {!•) ^egativing or limiting his own liability to the holder : 

(2.) Waiving as regards liimsclf some or all of the holder’s duties. 
See also section 31 (5) as to persons iitdorsittg in a representative capacity. 


Optionai 
stipulations 
by drawer or 
indorser. 

{t05, 141, 2121 


17. (1.) The acceptance of a bill is the signification by the drawee of DeSnition 
his assent to..the order of the drawer. - andrequi- 

Scc sections 2 and 21 as to the necessity for notification or delivery. CT^anre!" 
(2.) An acceptance is invalid unless it complies with the following 
conditions, namely : 

(n.) It must bo 5 vritten on the bill and be signed by the drawee. The 
mere signature of the drawee without additional words is sufficient. ^ 

(6.) It must not express tliat the drawee will perform his promise by . 
any other means than the p.-iyment of money. 


, 18t A bill may bo accepted— SreptMce. 

-(1 .) before it has been signed by the drawer, or- while othenvisc jpj 

incomplete : {See section 20.) . • ’ 

(2,)' Wlien it is overdue, or after it has been dishonoured by a previous 
refusal to accept, or by non-payment : 

(3.) When a bill payable after sight is dishonoured by non-acceptance, 
and the drawee subsequently accepts it, the holder, in the absence 
of any different agreement, is entitled to have the bill accepted as 
of tile date of first presentment to the drawee for acceptance. 


19. (1.) An acceptance is either (a) general or. (fc) qualified. 

See section 44 as to the holder’s right to refuse a qualified acceptance ; 
also section 52 (2). 

(2.) A general acceptance assents without qualification to the order 
of the drawer. A qualified acceptance in express terms varies the effect 
of the bill as drawn. 


General and 

qualified 

acceptances. 

176, 201, 204, 
213] 


10 a~(B. 36 S) 



Inchoate in- 
stniments. 

[111-115, 125, 
131) 


Delivery. 

[£S, 89, 110, 112, 
113, 241J 
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In particular an acceptance is qualified which is — 

(a.) conditional, that is to say, which maitcs payment by the acceptor 
dependent on the fulfilment of a condition therein stated : 

(6.) partial, that is to say, an acceptance to pay part only of tlie 
amount for which the bill is drawn; (See section 44 (2).) 

(c.) local, that is to say, an acceptance to pay only at a particuhir 
specified place ; 

An acceptance to pay at a particular place is a gcner,al acceptance, 
unless It expressly states that the bill is to be paid there only and 
not elsewhere : 

(cf.) qualified as to time ; 

(e.) the acceptance of some one or more of the drawees, but not of 
all. 

20. (1.) Where a simple signature on a blank stamped paper is 
delivered by the signer in order that it may be converted into a bill, it 
operates as a prima facie authority to fill it up as a complete bill for any 
amount the stamp will cover, using the signature for that of the drawer, 
or the acceptor, or an indorser ; and, in like manner, when a bill is 
wanting in any material particular, the person in possession of it has a 
prima facie authority to fill up the omission in any way he thinks fit. 

(2) In order that any such instrum'ent when completed may be 
enforceable against any person who became a party thereto prior to its 
completion, it must be filled up within a reasonable time, and strictly 
in accordance with the authority given. Reasonable time for this pur- 
pose is a question of fact. 

Provided that if any such instrument after completion is negotiated 
to a holder in due course it shall be valid and effectual for all purposes 
in his hands, and he may enforce it as if it had been filled up within a 
reasonable time and strictly in accordance with the authorit>’ given. 
Refer to section 12 us to the omission of the dale. 

21. (1.) Every contract on a bill, whether it be the drawer's, the 
acceptor's, or an indorser's, is incomplete and revocable, until^eliver}’ 
of the instrument in order to give effect thereto. 

Provided that where an acceptance is uxitten on a bill, and the 
drawee gives notice to or according to the directions of the person entitled 
to the bill that he has accepted it, the acceptance then becomes complete 
and irrevocable. 

(2.) As beriveen immediate parties, and as regards a remote party 
other than a holder in due course, the .delivery — 

(a.) in order to be effectual must bo made either by or under the 
authority of the party, drawing, , accepting, or indorsing, as the 
case may be ; 

(6.) may be shown to have been conditional or for a special purpose 
only, and not for the purpose of transferring the property in the 
- bill. 

But if the bill be in the hands of a holder in due course a valid delivery' 
of the bill by all parties prior to him so as to make them liable to liim is 
conclusively presumed. 

(3.) Where a bill is no longer in the possession of a party who has 
signed it as drawer, acceptor, or indorser, a valid and unconditional 
delivery hy him is presumed until the contrary is proved. 

Capacity and Authority of Parties. 

22. (1.) Capacity to incur liability as a party to a bill is co-extensive 
tvith capacity' to contract. 

Provided that nothing in this section shall enable a corporation to 
make itself liable as drawer, acceptor, or indorser of a bill unless it is 
competent to it so to do under the law for the time being in force relating 
to corporations. 

(2.) Whore a bill is drarvn or indorsed by an infant, minor, or coipora- 
tion having no capacity or power to incur liability on a bill, the drawing 
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or indoreement entities the iioidcr to receive payment of the bill, "and to 
enforce it against any other party thereto. 

,23. No person is liable as drawer, indorser, or acceptor of a bill who Signature 
has not signed it as such ; Provided th.at ‘v 

,, , . ..... liability. 

(1.) \\lierc a person signs a bill m a trade or assumed name, he is .gj j,j, 
liable thereon as if he had signed it in liis own name : i . - J 

(2.) The signature of the name of a firm is equivalent to the signature 
by the person so signing of the names of all persons li.abic as partners 
, in that firm. 

'24. Subject to the prosnsions of this Act, where a signature on a Forged or 
bill is forged or placed thereon without the authority of the person whose signature!^" 
signature it purports to be, the forged or unauthorised signature is wholly 
inoperative, and no right to retain the bill or to give a discharge therefor ‘ 1 

or to enforce payment thereof against any party thereto can be acquired 
through or under tliat signature, unless the party against whom it is 
sought to retain or enforce payment of the bill is precluded from setting 
up the forgeiy or want of authority. 

Provided that nothing in tlris section shall affect the ratification of an 
unauthorised signature not amounting to a forgerji. 

See Section 54 (2). 55. 60, 72 (2), 80 and 82 for the provision referred io. 

25. A signature by procuration operates as notice that the agent Procuration 
has but a limited authority to sign; and the principal is only bound by 

such signature if the agent in so signing was acting within the actual [91, 92) 
limits of his authority. 

The provisions of this section do not, apparently, apply to signatures 
on bchatf of companies. 

26. (1.) Wliero a person signs a bill as drawer, indorser, or acceptor. 

and adds words to his signature, indicating that he signs for or on behalf o/in «pte- 
of a principal, or in a ropresontativo character, ho is not personally sentatlve 
liable thereon ; but the more addition to his signature of words describ- eep^city. 
ing hint as an agent, or as filling a representative character, does not (92] 
exempt him from personal liability. 

(2.) In determining whether a signature on a bill is that of the prin- 
cipal or that of the agent by whose hand it is written, the construction 
most favourable to the validity of the instrument shall be adopted. 

The Consideration for a Bill. 

27. (1.) Valuable consideration for a bill may be constituted by. — 

{«.) Any consideration sufficient to support a simple contract ; 

(6.) An antecedent debt or liability. Such a debt or liability is 

deemed valuable consideration whether the bill is payable on 
demand or at a future time. 

(2.) Wliere value has at any time been given for a- bill the holder is 
deemed to be a holder for value as regards the acceptor and all parties 
to the bill who became parties prior to such time. 

■ (3.) Where, the holder of a bill has a lien on it, arising either from 

contract or by implication of la\s'. he is deemed to be a holder for value 
to the extent of the sum for which he has a lien. 

28. (1.) An accommodation party to a bill is a person w'ho has signed Accommotla- 

a bill as drawer, acceptor, or indorser, without receiving value therefor, tion bill or 
and for the purpose of lending his name to some other person. party. 

(2.) An accommodation party is liable on the bill to a holder for tfOO) 
value ; and it is immaterial whether, when such holder took the bill, 
he Icnew such partj' to bo an accommodation party or not. 

See section 59 (3). 

29. (1.) A holder in due course is a holder who has taken a bill. Holder m 

complete and regular on the face of it, under the following conditions J course, 
namety, 197-99, 103, iis 

(a.) That be became the holder of it before it was overdue, and ’ 


Value and 
bolder for 
value. 

[96, 99, 100 
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Presumption 
of value and 
good faith. 
[97, 102, 152) 


■vvitliout notice that it had been previously dishonoured, if such tvas 
the fact , u 4 . <- 
(b.) That he took the bill in good faith and for rvalue, and that at 
the time the bill was negotiated to him he had no notice of any 
defect in the title of the person who negotiated it. 

( 2 .) In particular the title of a person who negotiates a bill is defw- 
tive within the meanihg of this Act when he obtained the biU. or me 
acceptance thereof, by fraud, duress, or force and fear, or other unlawfm 
means, or for an illegal consideration, or when he negotiates it in breach 
of faith, or under such circumstances as amount to a fraud. 

(3.) A holder (whether for value or not),, who derives Ids title to a 
bUl through a holder in due course, and who is not himself a party to 
any fraud or illegahty affecting it, has all the rights of that holder m 
due course as regards the acceptor and all parties to the bill prior to 
that holder. 

liefer to section 27 (2). 

. 30. (1.) Every party whose signature appears on a bill is prima 
facie deemed to have become a party thereto for_ value. 

(2.) Every holder of a bill is prima facie deemed to be a holder in 
due course ; , but if in an action on a biU it is admitted or proved thm 
the acceptance, issue, or subsequent negotiation of the bill is affected 
with fraud, duress, or force and fear, or illegality, the burden of pt^‘ 
is shifted, unless and until the holder proves that, subsequent 
alleged fraud or illegality, value has in good faith been given for the bill. 


* Negotiation of Bills. 

Keroliaiiott 31. (1.) A bill is negotiated when it is transferred from one pereon 

of bill. to another in such a manner as to constitute the transferee the holder 

[93,93,115,1161 of the bill. 

(2.) .A bill payable to bearer is negotiated by delivery. 

(3.) A bill payable to order is negotiated by tlio indorsement of the 
holder completed by delivery. 

(4.) Where the holder of a bill- payable to his order transfers it for 
value without indorsing it, the transfer gives the transferee such title as 
the transferor had in the bill, and the transferee in addition acquires 
the right to have tlic indorsement of the transferor. 

(5.) Wierc any person is under obligation to indorse a bill in a repre- 
sentative capacity, he may indorse the bill in such terms as to negative 
personal liability. 

Sec sections 16 and 26. 


Requisites 
of a valid 
indonem^at 

1136. X$7, 139, 
144) 



32. -An indorsement in order to operate as a negotiation must comply 
with the following conditions, namely : — 

(1.) It must be written on the !>ill itself and lie signed by the indorser. 
The simple signature of the indorser on the bill, without additional 
words, is sufficient. 

An indorsement written on an allonge, or on a " copy ” of a bill 
Issued or negotiated in a country where " copies ” arc recognized, 
is deemed to 1 >c written on the bill itself. 

(2.) It must lie an indorsement of the entire bill.- A partial indor.se- 
monl, that is to say, an indorsement which purports to transfer 
to the indorsee a part only of the amount payafilc. or which pur- 
ports to transfer the bill to two or more indorsees severally, does 
not operate as a negotiation of the bill. 

(3 ) Where a bill i^> payable to the order of two or more payee.s or 
indorsees who arc not partners all must indorse, unless ttic one 
Indorsing has autliontv to indorse for the others. 

See section S7 id) as to ditidrrsd n arraiits. 

(4.) Where, in a bill payable to order, tlie payee or indorsee is wrongly 
dcffynatcfl, or his n.imc is mlsspeU. he in.ty indorse llie bill tis 
therein describes! adding, if he think fit, his proper sign.ature 
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(5.) Wicre there are two or more indorsements on a bill, each indorse- 
ment is deemed to have been made in the order in which it appears 
on the bill, until the contrary is proved. 

(6.) An indorsement may be made in blank-or special. It may also 
contain terms making it restrictive. 

33. Where a bill purports to bo indorsed conditionally the condition 
may be disregarded by the payer, and payment to the indorsee is valid 
whether the condition has been fulfilled or not. ^ 


34. (1.) An indorsement in blank specifics no indorsee, and a bill so indorsement 

indorsed becomes p.ayable to bearer. speda?!n-’'° 

(2.) A special indorsement specifies the person to whom, or to whose (foreement. 
order, the bill is to be payable. , -[ 137 , 138 ] 

(3.) The provisions of this Act relating to a payee apply witli the 
necessary modifications to an indorsee under a special indorsement. ' 

See sections 7 and 8. 

(4.) TOien a bill has been indorsed in blank, any holder may convert 
the blank indorsement into a special indorsement by writing above the 
indorser’s signature a direction to pay the bill to or to the order of himself 
or some other person 

35. (1.) An indorsement is restrictive which prohibits the further 

negotiation of the bill or which expresses that it is a mere authority to ■ 

deal ivith the bill as thereby directed and not a transfer of the ownership 

tliereof, as, for example, if a bill be indorsed " Pay D only,” or " Pay 
D for the account of X,” or " Pay D or order for collection.” 

(2.) A restrictive indorsement gives the indorsee the right to receive 
payment of the bill and to sue any party thereto that his indorser could 
have sued, but gives him no power to transfer his rights as indorsee unless 
’ it expressly authorize him to do so, ’ 

(3.) Where a restrictive indorsement authorizes further transfer, all 
subsequent indorsees take the bill ivith the same rights and subject to 
the same liabilities as the first indorsee under the restrictive indorsement. 


36. (1.) Where a bill is negotiable in its origin it continues to be 
negotiable until it has been (a) rcstrictively indorsed or (6) discharged g^dis- 
by payment or otherwise. honoured bill. 

Hefer to sections 59-64 as to discharge and to section 35 (2) as to re- [in-US, 125 
stiictivc indoisemenis. ' 

(2.), Where an overdue bill is negotiated, it can only be negotiated 
subject to any defect of title affecting it at its maturity, and thence- 
forward no person who takes it can acquire or give a better title than 
that which the person from whom he took it had. 

(3.) A bill payable on demand is deemed to be overdue within the ' 
meaning and for the purposes of this section, when it appears on the 
face of it to have been in circulation for an unreasonable length of time. 

What is an unreasonable length of time for this purpose is a question 
of fact. 

Bill on demand is defined in section 10. By virtue of section 13. this 
sub-section applies to cheques, but not to promissory notes {section 86(^J. 

(4) Except where an indorsement bears date after the maturit}^ of 
the bill, ever^' negotiation is prima facie deemed to have been effected 
before the bill was overdue. ’ , , 

(5.) Where a bill which is not overdue has been dishonoured any 
person who takes it witli notice of the dishonour takes it subject to any 
defect of title attaching thereto at the time of dishonour, but nothing . . 
in this sub-section shall affect the rights of a holder in due course. 


37. Where a bill is negotiated back to tlie drawer, or to a prior 
indorser or to the acceptor, such party ma 3 '‘, subject to the provisions already 

of tliis Act, re-issue 'and further negotiate the bill, but he is not entitled liable thereon, 
to enforce paj'raent of the bill against anj' interv'cning partj' to whom iii7-232] 
he was previously liable. 
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ZOJ-5. 210, 2U1 



38. The rights and powers of the holder of a bill are as follows : 

(1.) He may sue on the bill in his own name ; 

(2.) Where he is a holder in due course, he holds the bill free from any 
defect of title of prior parties, as well as from mere personal defences 
available to pHor parties among themselves, and may enforce pay- 
ment against aU parties liable on the bill : 

(3.) Where his title is defective (a) if he negotiates the hill to a holder 
in due course, that holder obtains a good and complete title to the 
bill, and (6) if he obtains payment of the bill the person who pays 
him in due course gets a valid discharge for the bill. 

General dttltes of the Holder. 

39. (1 .) Where a hill is payable after sight, presentment for acceptance 
is necessary' in order to fix the maturity of the instrument. 

(2.) Where a bill expressly stipulates that it shall be presented for 
acceptance, or where a hUl is drawn payable elsewhere than at the residence 
or place of business of the drawee it must be presented for acceptance 
before it can be presented for payment. 

(3.) In no other case is presentment for acceptance necessary' in order 
to render liable any party to the bill. 

(4.) Where the holder of a bill, drawn payable elsewhere than at the 
place of business or residence ot the drawee, has not time, with the exercise 
of reasonable diligence, to present the hill for acceptance before presenting 
it for payment on the day that it falls due, tlie delay caused b>' presenting 
the bill for acceptance before presenting it for payment is excused, and , 
docs not discharge the drawer and indorsers. 

40. (1.) Subject to the provisions o£ this Act, when a hill payable 
after siglit is negotiatcrl, the holder must ci^cr present it for acceptance 
or negotiate it within a reasonable time. 

See section 41 (2) for the provisions. 

(2.) If ho do not do so, the drawer and all indorsers prior to that 
holder arc discharged. 

(3.) In determining what is a reasonable lime within the meaning of 
this section, regard shall he had to the nature of the bill, the usage of 
trade with respect to similar bills, and the facts of the particular case. 

41. (l.j A bill is duly presented for acceptance which is presented in 
accordance with the following rules : 

{a.) The presentment mu,st be made by or on beh.nlf of the holder to 
the drawee or to some person authorired to accept or refuse accept- ‘ 
.ance on his behalf at a reasonable hour on a businos.s day and before 
the bill is overdue : 

(h.) Where a bill is addressed to two or more drawees, who arc not 
partnore, presentment roust he made to them all. unless one has 
authority to accept for all, then presentment may bo made to him 
only '. 

(r.) tWicre the driswee is dead presentment may be made to his 
personal representative ; 

(d.j Where the drawee is bankrupt, presentment may' bo made to him 
Or to his trustee : 

(r.) Where authorized by agreement or usage, a presentment through 
the post ofScc is sufficient. 

(2.) rrescutment in aecorrlancc rrith theix; rules is excuii'd, and a hill 
may be treated as dishonoured by non-acceptance — 

(<j.) Wliere the drasxc is dead or bankrujit, or is a fictitious jK-rson 
or .a pcrso.'i not has-ing capacity to contract by hill : 
t'l.l Witte, after llm exercise of reasonable diligence, such presentment 
c.ant!Ot be rffcctcd : 

(r.) V.lit-rc although the prcs<;ntmcnl hat iK-cn irregul.ir, acceptance 
has been refused on some other ground ; * 

(3.1 Tile fact tfutt the hol.ier h.xs ruamn to liclieve that tin bill, on 
pr'-'cntm.'-iit. mil iv> dvhononred dex-s not eactise prcu-atrnrnt. 
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42. (I.') wnien a bill is duly presented for acceptance and is not ^oo-accept- 
accepted within the ctistomarj’ time, the person presenting it must treat 

it as dishonoured by non-acceptance. If he do not, the holder shall lose 2i3] 
his right of recourse against the drawer and indorsers. 

43. (1.) A bill is dishonoured by non-acceptance — b'*non°a'^ 

(rt.) when it is duly presented for acceptance, and such an acceptance ce^punce and 

as is proscribed by this Act is refused or cannot be obtained ; or ns conse- 

[b.) when presentment for acceptance is excused and the bill is not 
accepted. 12131 

(2) Subject to the provisions of this Act when a bill is dishonoured 
by non-acceptancc, an immediate right of recourse against the drawer and 
indorsers accrues to the holder, and no presentment for payment is 
necessary. 

44. (1.) The holder of a bill may refuse to take a qualified acceptance. Duties as to- 
and if he does not obtain an unqualified acceptance may treat the bill as qualified ac- 
dishonoured by non-acceptance. 

(2) Where a qualified acceptance is taken, and the drawer or an 
indorser has not expressly or impliedly authorized the holder to take a ‘ ^ ' 

qualified acceptance, or does not subsequently assent thereto, such drawer 
or indorsor is discharged from his liability on the bill. 

The provisions of this sub-section do not apply to a partial acceptance, 
whereof due notice has been given. tVhere a foreign bill has been accepted 
as to part, it must bo protested as to the balance. 

(3.) When the drawer or indorser of a bill receives notice of a qualified 
acceptance, and does not within a reasonable time express his dissent to 
the holder, he shall be deemed to have assented thereto. 

See section 19 (2). 

45. Subject to the provisions ot this Act a bill must be duly presented Kules as to 

for payment. If it bo not' so presented the drawer and indorsors shall fJ“p^ySent. 
be discharged. .jjg jjj 

The provisions referred to are contained in section 46. les.’iy-t.ios-io 

_ A bill is duly presented for payment which isipresented in accordance 2«j 
with the following rules : — 

(1.) Whore the bill is not payable on demand, presentment must be 
made on the day it falls due. 

The due date is calculated in accordance with section 14. i 

(2.) Where the bill is payable on demand, then, subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act, presentment rnust be made u-ithin a reasonable i 
time after its issue in order to render the drawer liable, and within 
a reasonable time after its indorsement, in order to render the 
indorser liable. 

In determining what is a reasonable time, regard shall be had to the 
nature of the hill, the usage of trade with regard to similar bills, 
and the facts of the particular case. 

(3.) Presentment must be made by the holder or by some person ' 
authorized to receive payment on his 'behalf at a reasonable hour 
on a business day, at the proper place os hcrein-after defined, either 
to the person designated by the bill as payer, or to some person 
authorized to pay or refuse paj-ment on his behalf if- ivith the 
exercise of reasonable diligence such person can there be found. 

(4.) A bill is presented at the proper place : — 

(fl.) Where a place of payment is specified in the bill and the bill 
is there presented. 

(6.) Where no place of payment is specified, but the address of 
the drawee or acceptor is given in the bill, and the bill is tliere 
presented. ' 

(c.) Where no place of payment is specified and no address given, 
and tire bill is presented at the drawee's or acceptor’s place of 
business if known, and if not, at his ordinary residence if knoryn. 

(d.) In any other case if presented to the drawee or acceptor where- 
ev’cr he can be found, or if presented at liis last known place of 
business or residence. 
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(5.) \Vhere a bill is presented at the proper place, and after the exercise 
of reasonable diligence no person authorized to pay or refuse payment 
can be found there, no further presentment to the drawee or acceptor 
is required. 

(6.) \tTiere a bill is drawn upon, or accepted bj’ two or more persons 
who are not partners, and no place of payment is specified, present- 
ment must be made to them all. 

(7.).1Vhere the drawee or acceptor of a bill is dead, and no place of 
pa>Tnent is specified, presentment must be made to a personal 
representative, if such there be. and with the exercise of reasonable 
diligence he can be found. 

(S.) MTiere authorized by agreement or usage a presentment through 
the post office is sufficient 

46. (1.) Delay in malting presentment for pajunent is e.xcused when 
the delay is caused by circumstances bej’ond the control of the holder, 
and not imputable to his default, misconduct, or negligence. When the 
cause of delay ceases to operate presentment must be made with reasonable 
diligence. 

(2 ) Presentment for pajunent is dispensed with — 

(a.) WTiere, after the exercise of reasonable diligence presentment, as 
required by this Act. cannot be effected. 

The fact that the holder has reason to believe that the bill will, on 
presentment, be dishonoured, docs not dispense with the necessity 
tor presentment 

[b.). IVhere the drawee is a fictitious person. 

(c.) As regards the drawer where the drawee or acceptor is not bound, 
as between himself and the drawer, to accept or pay the bill, and 
the drawer has no reason to believe that the bill would be paid if 
presented. 

(d.) As regards an indorser, where the bill was accepted or made for the 
accommodation of that indorser, and he has no reason to expect that 
the bill would be paid if presented. 

(c.) By waiver of^presentment, express or implied.' 

47. (1.) A bill is dishonoured by non-payment (a) wfien it is- duly 
presented for pajunent and paj-raent is refused or cannot be obtained, or 
(6) when presentment is excused and Oie bill is overdue and unpaid. 

(2 ) Subject to tlic prolusions of this Act, when a bill is dishonoured 
by non-paiTnent, an immediate right of recourse against the drawer and 
indorsers accrues to the holder. 

The -pTovisions referred (o are conlaincd in seclions 65-6S. 

48. Subject to the provisions of this Act, when a bill has been dis- 
honoured by non-acceptance or by non-payment, notice of dishonour 
must be given to the drawer and each indorser, and any drawer or indorser 
to whom such notice is not given is disch.urged ; Provided that — 

(1.1 Where a bill is dishonoured by non-acceptance, and notice of 
dishonour is not given, the rights of a holder in due course subsequent to 
the omission, shall not be prejudiced by the omission. 

(2.) W here a bill is dishonoured by non-acceptance and due notice of 
dishonour is gii-en, it shall not be nccessarv- to give notice of a subsequent 
dishonour by non-payment unless the bill shall in the meantime liai'e been 
accepted. 

See seiUon 50 for the provisions referred io, 

49. Notice of disbonour in order to be valid and effectual must lie 
given in accordance with the Xollowlng rules ; — 

(1 .) The notice must be given by or on bclialf of the bolder, or by or 
on iK-lmlf o! an mdoircr who. at tlie lime of giving it, is liimscU liable 
on the bill. - 

(2.1 Notice of disbo.uoar may be given by an agent either in his ovm 
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name, or in tlic name of any party entitled to give notice whether 
that party be his principal or not. 

(3.) Where the notice is given by or on behalf of the holder, it enures 
for the benefit of all subsequent holders and all prior indorsers who 
have a right of recourse against the p.irty to whom it is given 

(4.) tVhere notice is given by or on behalf of an indorser entitled to 
give notice as hereinbefore provided; it enures for the benefit of the 
holder and all indorsers subsequent to the party to whom notice is 
_ given. 

(5.) The notice may be given in writing or by personal communication, 
and may be given in any terms which sufficiently identify the bill, 
and intimate that the bill has been dishonoured by non-acceptance 
or non-payment. 

(6.) The return of a dishonoured bill to the drawer or an indorser is, 
in point of form, deemed a sufficient notice of dishonour. 

(7.) A -written notice need not be signed, and an insufficient ivritten 
notice may be supplemented and validated by verbal communication, 

A misdescription of the bill shall not vitiate the notice unless the 
party to whom the notice is given is in fact misled thereby. 

(8.) Where notice of dishonour is required to be given to any person, 
it may bo given either to the party himself, or to his agent in that 
behalf. 

(9.) Whore the drawer or indorser is dead, and the party giving notice 
knows it, the notice must be given to a personal representative if 
such there be, and with the exercise of reasonable diligence he can be 
found. 

(10.) Where the drawer or indorser is bankrupt, notice may be given 
either to the party himself or to the trustee. 

(11.) Where there are two or more drawers or indorsers who are not 
partners, notice must be given to each of them, unless one of them 
has authority to receive such notice for the others. 

■ ■(12.) The notice may be given as soon as the bill is dishonoured and 

must be given within a reasonable time thereafter. 

In tile absence of special circumstances notice is not deemed to have 
been given \vithin a reasonable time, unless — 

(o.) Whore the person giving and the person to receive notice 
reside in the same place, the notice is given or sent off in time 
to reach the latter on the day after the dishonour of -the bill. 

[b.) Wiiere the person giving and the person to receive notice 
reside in different places, the notice is sent off on the day after 
the dishonour of the bill, if there be a post at a convenient hour 
on that day, and if there be no such post on that day then by 
the next post thereafter. 

(13.) Where a bill when dishonoured is in tlie hands of an agent, he 
may either himself give notice to the parties liable on the bill, or 
he may give notice to his principal. If he give notice to his prin- 
cipal, he must do so within the same time as if he were the holder, 
and the principal upon receipt of such notice has himself the same 
time for gi-ving notice as if the agent had been an independent holder. 

(14.) Where' a party to a bill receives due notice of dishonour, he has 
after the receipt of such notice the same period of time for giving 
notice to antecedent parties that the holder has after the dishonour. 

(15.) \Vhere a notice of dishonour is duly addressed and posted, the 
sender is deemed to have given due notice of dishonour, noteith- 

• standing any miscarriage by the post office. 

50. (1.) Delay, in giving notice of dishonour is excused where the Excuses ter 
delay is caused by circumstances beyond the control of the party gi'ing non-notice 
notice, and not imputable to his default, misconduct, or.negligenco. tVhen 1 

the cause of delay ceases to operate the notice must be given with reason- I21S-220] 
able diligence. See section 49 (15) as to delay «k l/ie post. 

(2.) Notice of dishonour is dispensed -with — 

(n.) %Vhen, after the exercise of reasonable diligence, notice as required 
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by this Act cannot be given to or does not reach the drawer or 
indorser sought to be charged ; 

(6.) By waiver express or implied. Notice of dishonour may be 
waived before the time of giving notice has arrived, or after the 
omission to give due notice ; 

(c.) As regards the drawer in the following cases, namely, (1) where 
drawer and drawee are the same person. (2) where the drawee is a 
fictitious person or a person not having capacitj' to contract, (3) 
where the drawer is the person to whom the bill is presented for 
pa\Tnent. (4) where the drawee or acceptor is as bet^voen himsejf 
and the drawer under no obligation to accept or pay the bill, (5) 
where the drawer has countermanded payment : 

(d.) As regards the indorser in the following casesj namely, (1) w'here 
the drawee is a fictitious person or a person not having capacity 
to contract and the indorser was aware of the fact at the time he 
indorsed the bill. (2) where the indorser is the person to whom the 
bill is presented for payment, (3) where the bill was accepted or 
made for his accommodation. 

Notin? or 51. (1.) \\lierc an inland bill has been dishonoured it may, if the 

protest ot . holder think fit, be noted for non-acceptance or non-pajment, as the 
case may be • but it shall not be necessary to note or protest any such 
[ 120 , 221 - 5 , 229 ] -bill in order to prescn'c the recourse against the drawer or indorser. 

(2.) Where a foreign bill, appearing on the face of it to be such, has 
been dishonoured by non-acceptance, it must be duly protested for non- 
acceptance, and where such a bill, which has not been previously dis- 
honoured by non-acceptance, i^ dishonoured by non-payment it must 
bo duly protested for non-payment. If it be not so protested the drawer 
and indorsers are discharged. Where a bill does not appear on the face 
of it to bo a foreign bill, protest thereof in case of dishonour is unnecessary . 
(3.) A bill which has been protested for non-acceptance may bo 
'' subsequently protested for non-payment. 

' (4.) Subject to the provisions of this Act, when a bill is noted or 

protested, it must be noted on the day of its dishonour, \\nien a bill 
has boon duly noted, the protest may be subsequently extended as of 
the date of the noting. ’ 

This section has been amended by the Bills of Exchange (Time of Noting) 
Act, 1917. See Appendix C. 

(5.) Where the acceptor of a bill becomes bankrupt or insolvent or 
suspends payment before it matures, the holder may cause the bill to 
be protested for better security against the drawer and indorsers. 

(6.) A bill must be protested at the place where it is dishonoured : 
Proiided that — 

(a.) When a bill is presented through tlie post office, and returned by 
po->t dishonoured, it may be protested at the place to which it is 
returned and on tlie day of its return if received during business 
hours, and if not received during business hours, then riot later 
• ■ than the next business day : 

(b.) When a bill drawn paymble at the place of business or residence 
of some person other than tlie drawee, has been dishonoured by 
non-acceptance, it must be protested for non-payment at the place 
where it is expressed to be payable, and no further presentment 
for payment to, or demand on. the drawee is nece.ssarj'. 

(7.) A protest must contain a copy of the bill, and must be .signed 
by the notary . making it. and must specify — 

(a) The pci-son at whoso request the bill Is protested : 

(6.) Tho place and date of proti^t, the cause or reason for protesting 
the bill, the demand m.adc, and the answer given, if any, or the 
fact that the dnawee or acceptor could not be found. 

(8.) Where a bill is lost or destroyed, or is wrongly detained from 
the person cntitl<-d to hold it. protest may be m.ndc on a copy or written 
particular thereof. 

See sections C9 and 70 as to lost bills. 

(S.jProtcst is disfrtrntcd with by any circumstance which' would 
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dispense with notice of dishonour. Delay in noting or protesting is 
when the delay is caused by circumstances beyond the control 
holder, and not imputable to his default, misconduct, or negligence. 

When the cause of delay ceases to operate the bill must be noted or 
protested rvith reasonable diligence. 

52. (1.) When a bill is accepted generally presentment for payment 
IS not necessary in order to render the acceptor liable. 

(2.) Wiien by the terms of a qualified acceptance presentment for pay- 
ment is required, the acceptor, in the absence of an express stipulation acceptor, 
to that effect, is not discharged by tlie omission to present the bill for [169, 206-s, 214, 
payment on the day that it matures. 

Qualified acceptances arc dealt with i» sections 19 and 44. 

(3.) In order to render the acceptor of a bill liable it is not necessary 
to protest it, or that notice of dishonour should be given to him. 

(4.) Where the holder of a bill presents it for payment, he shall exhibit 
the bill to the person from whom he demands payment, and when a bill 
is paid the holder shall forthwith deliver it up to the party paying it. 

Liabilities of Parties. 

53. (1.) A bill, of itself, does not operate as an assignment of funds 

m the hands of the drawee available for the pa)rment thereof, and drawee” 
the drawee of a bill who does not accept as required by tiffs Act is 
not liable on the instrument. This sub-section shall not extend to 
Scotland. 

(2 ) In Scotland, where tlie drawee of a bill has in his hands funds 
available for the payment thereof, the bill operates as an assignment of 
the sum for which it is draivm in favour of the holder, from the time 
when the bill is presented to the drawee. 

54. The acceptor of a bill, by accepting it — Mceptor.”* 

(1.) Engages that ho will pay it according to the tenor of his accept- 

(2.) Is precluded from denying to a holder in due course : 

{a.) The existence of the drawer, the genuineness of his signature, 
and his capacity and authority to draw the bill ; 

(6.) In the case of a bill pay.able to drawer's order, the then capacity 
of the drawer to indorse, but not the genuineness or validity 
of his indorsement ; 

{c.) Jn the case of a bill payable to the order of a third person, 
the existence of the payee and his then capacity to indorse, 
but not the genuineness or validity of his indorsement. 

55. (1.) The drawer of a bill by drawing it — dramro^ 

(o ) Engages that on due presentment it shall be accepted and paid mdoiser. 

according to its tenor, and that if it be dishonoured he will com- 104 -c, 

pensate the holder or any indorser who is compelled to pay it, 108 ] 
provided that the requisite proceedings on dishonour bo duly 
taken ; 

(6.) Is precluded from denying to a holder in due course the 
existence of the payee and his then capacity to indorse. 

(2.) The indorser of a bill by indorsing it — 

(a.) Engages tliat on due presentment it shall be accepted and 
paid according to its tenor, and that if it be dishonoured he 
will compensate the holder or a subsequent indorser who is 
compelled to pay it, provided that tlie requisite proceedings on 
dishonour be duly taken ; 

(6.) Is ‘ precluded from denying to a holder in duo course the 
genuineness and regularity in all respects of the drawer’s signature 
and all previous indorsements : 

(c.) Is precluded from denying to his immediate or a subsequent 
indorsee that the bill ivas at the' time of his indorsement a valid 
and subsisting bill, .and that he had tlicn a good title thereto. 
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[90. 105, 242] 
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56. Where a person signs a bill otherwise than as drawer or acceptor, 
he thereby incurs the liabilities of an indorser to a holder in due course. 

57. Where a bill is dishonoured, the measure of damages, which 
shall be deemed to be liquidated damages, shall be as follows : 

(1.) The holder may recover from any party liable on the bill, and 
the drawer who has been compelled to pay Gie bill may recover 
from the acceptor, and an indorser who has been compelled to pay 
the bill may recover from the acceptor or from the drawer, or from 
a prior indorser — 

(a.) The amount of the bill : 

(b ) Interest thereon from the time of presentment for payment 
if the bill is payable on demand, and from the maturity of the 
bill in any other case : 

(e.) The expenses of noting, or, when protest is necessajy, and 
the protest has been extended, the expenses of protest. 

(2 ) In the case of a bill which has been dishonoured abroad, in lieu 
of the above damages, the holder may recover from the drawer or 
.an indorser, and the drawer or an indorser who has been compelled 
to pay the bill may recover from any p.arty liable to him, the amount 
of the rc-cxchangc with interest tlicrcon until the time of pajunent. 

(3 ) Where by this .•\ct interest may be recovered as damages, such 
interest may, if justice require it” he witliheld wholly Or in part, 
and where a bill is expressed to be pay.able willi interest at a given 
rate, interest as damages may or may not be given at tlic same rate 
as interest proper. 

Interest proper is defined in section 9 (3). 

58. (1.) WTicrc tlie holder of a bill paj’able to licarcr negotiates it 
by delivciy without indorsing it, he is called a " transferor by delivery," 

(2.) transferor by delivery is not li.ible on the instrnment. 

(3.) A transferor by delivery who negotiates a bill thereby warrants 
to his immetliatc transferee being a holder for sviluc tliat the bill is what 
it purports to be, that he ha.s a right to transfer it, and tli.at at the time 
of transfer he is not aware of any fact wljich renders it valuele.ss. 


Payni'ai la 
d'w cmin'-. 

ISM. loi. nr, 
171. J*5. IfJ. 


Discharge of Dill. 

59. (1.) A bill is di<ch.argt-<l by paymc.ut in due course bj' or on belialf 
of the drawee or acceptor., 

" I'.vymcnt in due courx' " means p.avmcnt made at or after the 
maturity of the hill to the holder thereof in'gooil bailh .and without notice 
Uiat hi» title to the bill is defcctis-c. 

(2.) Subject to the provisions hereinafter containctl. svhen a bill is 
pais! by the dr.iwcr or an indor-.er it is not discharged ; but 

{a ) Wierc a bill p.sy.ahle to. or to the onlcr of, a thirrl p.trtv is p.aid 
by the ilrawcr, the drawtr m.av. enforce pavment ihereoi acaiml 
the acceptor, but tn.ay not re-issue the bill. 

'I ) WTiirc a bill is p.aiil b.y an indorser, cr where a bill piyable to 
strawcr'-i nnW is paid by tb.e drawer, the p.itty p,iyimt it is icmilte*! 
to tits former n'ehls as regat-ds the acceptor or antr-c/fient partier, 
and he may, if be thtalts fit, strike out his own and sulneiruent 
indoryotaentff, anr! ai-ain r.eroti,t<e tlm bill, 

Ifi ) ttl'.ere an aecs>!ira-.».fatjen bill is paid in <Uie cOutve by the iiarty 
ace. t'sriorlatcvj tbr t-:ll is ib»c3,arre-i 
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i > tt- acceptor of a bill is or becomes tlie holder of it at or 

; alter its maturity, in his oivn right, the bill is discharged. 

62. (1.) men the holder of a bill at or after its maturity absolutely 
ana unconditionally renounces his rights against the acceptor the bill 

■ IS discharged. ^ o t- 

The renunciation must be in ivriting, unless the bill is delivered up 
to the acceptor. 

(2.) The liabilities of any party to a bjll may in like manner be 
renounced by the holder before, at, or after its maturity ; bat nothing 
m this section shall affect the rights of a holder in due course without 
notice of the renunciation. 

63. (1.) Where a bill is intentionally cancelled by the holder or his Cancellation, 
agent, and the cancellation is apparent thereon, tlie bill is discharged, [U7, 133, 142, 

(2.) In like manner any party liable on a bill may be discharged by 
tile intentional cancellation of his signature by the holder or his agent 
In such Case any indorser who would have had a right of recourse against 
the party whose signature is cancelled, is also discharged. 

_ (3.) A cancellation made unintentionally, or under a mistake, or . 
without the authority of the holder, is inoperative ; but where a bill or 
any signature thereon appears to have been cancelled the burden of proof 
hes on the party who alleges that the cancellation was made uninten- 
tionally, or under a mistake, or without authority. 

64. (1.) Where a bill or acceptance is materially altered without the Alteration of 
assent of all parties liable on the bill, the bill is avoided except as against ‘1 ' ,, , 

a party who has himself made, authorized, or assented to the alteration, jsz '- 133 , 'leV,' 
and subsequent indorsers. 23s’ 246) 

Provided that — 

Where a bill has been materially altered, but the alteration is not 
apparent, and the bill is in the hands of a holder in due course, 
such holder may avail himself of the bill as if it had not been altered, 
and may enforce payment of it according to its original tenor. 

(2.) In particular the following alterations arc material, namely, any 
alteration of the date, the sum payable, the time of payment, the place 
of payment, and, whore a bill has been accepted generallj', the addition 
of a place of payment without the acceptor’s assent. 

Acceptance and Payment for Honour. ' 

65. (I.) Where a bill of exchange has been protested for dishonour Acceptance 

by non-acceptance, or protested for better security, and is not overdue, foe honour 
any person, not being a party’ already liable thereon, may, with the consent , 

of the holder, ihtervene and accept the bill supra protest, for the honour 

of any party liable thereon, or for the honour of the person for whose 
account the bill is drai™. 

See section 93. 

(2.)' A bill maybe accepted for honour for part only of the sum for 
which it is drawn. 

(3.) An acceptance for honour supra protest in order to be valid' 
must — 

(a ) be avritteu on the bill, and indicate that it is an acceptance for 

honour : 

(6) be signed by the acceptor for honoor. 

(4.) Where an acceptance for honour does not expressly state for 
whoso honour it_is made, it is deemed to be an acceptance for tlie honour 
of the drawer. 

. (5.) Where a bill payable after sight is accepted for honour, its maturity 

IS calculated from the date of the noting for non-acceptance, and not 
from the date of the acceptance for honour. 

66. (1.) The acceptor for honour of a bill by accepting it engages 
that he will, on due presentment, pay the bill according to tlie tenor of for honour, 
lus acceptance, if it is not paid by the drawee, provided it has been duly jzzsj 


Acceptor the 
holder at 
maturity. 
[U7, 233] 
Express 
wan'er. 

(117, 233) 
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rrr'cnim* nl 
to accf-ptor 
for honour* 
(2^0,22^1 


Tayment for 
honour supra 
protest. 

1117. 132, 2U, 
229, 2301 


Holder’s 
right to 
duplicate of 
lost bill, 

1120, 246, 247} 


Action on 
lost biU. 
1120 , 247 ] 


prcfcutcd tor yiOTincxU. awl protciUd for «on>paynicnt. and tbal he 
rccrivc'j notice of facts. 

(2 ) Tiie acceptor forbonoaris liable to the bolder and to ail parties 
to tbe bill snbscqncnl to the party for \viio>'- lionour lie baa accepted. 

67. (1.) M'bcre a dishonoured bill has iH^n accepted for lionour 
supra protest, or contains a reference in case of need, it must be protested 
for non-payment before it i.s pre-enlcd for payment to the acceptor for 
bononr. or referee in case of need. 

(2.) Where the address of the acceptor for honour is in the sanie 
place where the bill is protested for iion-p.aymcnt, the bill must be pre- 
sent! d to him not later than the d.ay follouang its niaiurily ; and where 
the address of the acceptor for honour is in some place other than Gic 
place where it was jiroteslcd (or non-payment, the bill must be forwarded 
not later than the d.ay following it.s matunly for presentment to 
him. 

' (3.) Delay in presentment or non-presentment is excused by any 

drciimst.ancc which svould excuse delay in presentment for payment or 
non-presentment for payment. 

(4.) When a bill of exchange is dishonoured by the acceptor for 
^ honour it must be ]irotestcd for non-p.aymcnt by him. 

68. (1.) AWiere a bill has been protested for non-payment, anj' 
person may intervene and pay it supra protest for the honour of any 
party liable thereon, or for the honour of the person for whoso account 
the bill is drau-n. 

(2.) Wicrc two or more persoius offer to pay a bill for the honour of 
different parties, the person whose payment will discharge most partic.s 
to tlic bill shall have the preference. 

(3.) Payment for honour supra protest, in order to operate as such 
and not as a mere voUint.ary p.iymcnt. must bo attested by a notarial 
act of honour which may be appended to tbc protest or form an extension 
of it. 

(4.) The notarial act of honour must be founded on a declaration 
made by the payer for honour, or his agent in that behalf, declaring bis 
intetdion to pay the bill for honour, and for who.'o honour he pays. 

(5.) Where a bill has liccn paid for honour, all panics subsequent to 
the party for whoso honour it is paid arc discharged, hut the payer for . ^ 
honour is subrogated for, and succeeds to both the rights and duties of, ' 
the holder as reg.ards the party for whose honour he pavs, and all parties 
liable to that party. 

(6.) The payer for honour on p.aying to Gic holder the amount of 
the bill and the notarial expenses incidental to its dishonour is entitled 
to receive botli the bill itself and the protest. If the holder do not on 
demand deliver them up he shall be liable to the payer for honour in 
damages. 

(7.) AMiere the holder of a bill refuses to receive payment supra 
protest he shall lose his right of recourse against anj- party who would 
have been discharged by such payment. 

Lost Ivslniments. 

69. Where a bill has beeij lost before it. is overdue, the person who 
was the holder of it may apply to the drawer to give liim another bill 
of the same tenor, gi\'ing security to the drawer if required to indemnify 
him against all persons whatever in case the bill alleged to have been 
lost shall be found again. 

If the drawer on request as aforesaid refuses to give such duplicate 
bill, he may be, compelled to do so. 

70. In any action or proceeding upon a bill, tlie court or a judge 
may order that the loss of the instrument shall not be set up, provided 
an indemnity be given to the satisfaction of the court or judge against 
the claims of any other person npon the instrument in question. 
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BUI a Set. 

71. (1.) Where a bill is drarm in a set, each part of the set being Rules a; to 
numbered, and containing a reference to the other parts, the whole of 
the parts constitute one bill. tiih >37) 

(2.) \\>here the holder of a set indorses two or more parts to different 
pereons, he is liable on every such part, and every indorser subsequent 
to him is liable on tlie part he has himself indorsed as if the said parts 
were separate bills. 

(3.) ^Vhere two or more parts of a set are negotiated to different 
holders in due course, the holder whose title first accrues is as between 
such holders deemed the true owner of the bill ; but nothing in this 
sub-section shall affect the rights of a person who in due course accepts 
or pays the part first presented to him. 

(4.) The acceptance may be written on any part, and it must be 
written on one part only. 

If the drawee accepts more than one part, and such accepted parts 
get into the hands of different holders in due course, he is liable on every 
such part as if it were a separate bill. 

_ (5.) When the acceptor of a bill drawn in a set Taj's it without requir- 

ing the part bearing his acceptance to be delivered up to him, and that 
part at maturity is outstanding in the hands of a bolder in due course, 
he is liable to the holder thereof. 

(6.) Subject to the preceding rules, where any one part of a bill 
drawn in a set is discharged bj' pajrment, or otherwise, the whole bill is 
discharged. 


Conflict of Laws. 

72, Where a bill drawn in one country is negotiated, accepted, or Rules wUrc 
payable in another, the rights, duties, and liabilities of the parties thereto eouOiut- 
are determined as follows > 236~Z3S 

(1.) The validitj' of a bill as regards requisites in form is detormined 
by the law of the place of issue, and the validity as regards requisites 
in form of the supervening contracts, such as acceptance, or indorse- 
ment, or acceptance supra protest, is determined by the law of 
the place where such contract was made. 

Provided that — 

(a) "Where a hill is issued out of the United Kingdom it is not 
invalid by reason only that it is not stamped in accordance 
with the law of the place of issue : 

(6.) Where a bill, issued out of tlie United Kingdom, conforms, 
as regards requisites in form, to the law of the United ICingdom, 
it may, for the purpose of enforcing payment thereof, bo 
treated as valid as between all persons who negotiate, hold, 
or become parties to it in the United Kingdom. 

(2.) Subject to the provisions of this Act, the interpretation of the 
drawing, indorsement, acceptance, or acceptance supra protest 
of a bm, is determined by the law of the place where such contract 
is made. . 

Provided that where an inland bill, s indorsed in a foreign countxj' 
the indorsement shall as regards the payer be interpreted according 
to the law of the United Kingdom. 

(3.) The duties of the holder mth respect to presentment for accept- 
ance or payment and tire necessitj' for or sufiicicncj' of a protest 
or notice of dishonour, or otherwise, arc determined bj' the law 
of the place where the act is done Or the bill is dishonoured. 

(4.) \JTiDro a bill is drawn out of but payable in the United Kingdom 
and tlie sum payable is not expressed in the currenej* of the United 
Ivingdom, the amount shall, in tlie absence of some express stipula- 
tion, be calculated according to the rate of exchange for sight drafts 
at the place of payment on the day the bill is payable. 

(5.) ^^^lcre a bill is drawn in one coantrj' and is pajmble in another, 

I ttio due date thereof is determined according to the law of the* 
place where it is pajmble. 
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CltCOlir.*: O.V A IlANKr-R. 

73. A chcqiic i<i .t bill of «.'?.elian};i; drawn on n banker payable on 
(Icmantl 

■ Except as olbcnvisc prornded in tbis part, tbc provi.sions of tins Act 
applicable to a bill of exchange payable on demand apply to a chcciut.^^ 
For the pioiistoiis nfeireJ fo icr seriit'H': U), 36 (3), -?5 (2), anti CO 

74. Subject to the provisions of this .\ct — 

(i r . (/iO'c of ifc.'ion 4C, rclntir.Q to r trii.ri for iioii-pre^enlincnt.) 

(I i \Micre a cheque is not presented for paymeni within a rc.ason.ibk‘ 
time of its Issue, and tfie drawer or the person on wliose account 
it Is drawn had tlic njht .at Uie time of siicli presentment as bebveen 
him and tlio Kinker to have tlie cheque p.aid and suffers .actu.a! 
d.amagc Ihrouph the dekay. he is disch.ar^ed to the extent of such 
datnape, that is to say. to the extent to which such drawer or pcrs^.n 
IS a creditor of such banker to .a larger amount than he wouW have 
lieen had such cheque been paid. 

(2 ) In determining what is a reasonable time regard shall be had to 
tjic nature of the instrument, the usage of trade and of bankers, 
and the facts of the particular case. 

(.3 ) The holder of such cheque as to which such dr.awer of person is 
discliargcd shali be a creilitor. in lieu of such drawer or person, of 
such banker to the extent of sucli discharge, and entitleil to recos'cr 
the amount from him 

75. The duty and authonty of a banker to pav a cheque drawn on 
him hy his customer arc determined bv— 

(1 ) Countermand of payment : 

(2.) KoUce of the customer’s death 


Crossed Ckegites. 

76. (1.) \tTicrc a cheque bears across its face an addition of — 
(a.) Tlie words “ and company ” or any abbreviation thereof between 
two parallel transverse lines, cither with or without the words 
“ not negotiable " ; or 

(fi.) Two parallel transverse lines simplv, either with or without the 
words " not negotiable " ; 

that addition constitutes a crossing, and tlie cheque is crossed generally. 

(2.) Where a cheque bears across its face an addition of tlie name of 
a banker, cither with or witliout the words ** not negotiable,” that 
addition constitutes a crossing, and tlie cheque is crossed speciallv and 
to that banker. . 

•70 Revenue Act, 1SS3. extends the provisions of sections 

76-S- of this Act to any document issued by a customer of a banker, and 
intended to ^able any person to obtain payment from the banker of the 
sum indicated therein. 


7/. (1.) A cheque may be crossed generallv or specially bv the 
drawer. ' c j . 

(“■) /''"here a cheque is uncrossed, the holder mav cross it generallv 
or specially. 

(3.) tVhere a cheque is crossed gcnerallj' the holder may cross it 
specially. ■' 

(4.) ^^'here a cheque is crossed generally or speciallv, the holder 
may add the words ’■ not negotiable." 

(5.) IMiere a cheque is crossed specially, the banker to whom it is 
crossed may again cross it speciaUy to another banker for collection. 

(6.) Umere an uncross^ cheque, or a cheque crossed generallv, is 
sent to a banker for collection, he may cross it specially to himself. 

./® • CTOs^g auttorized by this Act is a material part of the cheque ; 
w" not be lairful for any person to obliterate or, except as authorized 
by this Act, to add to or alter the crossing. 

Section 64 explains the effect of a material alteration. 
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79. (1.) Where a cheque is crossed specially to more than one banker banker ^ to 

except when crossed to an agent for collection being a banker, the banker crossed cheques 
on whom it is dratvn shall refuse payment thereof. ^ ji7i_ 172 174^ 

( 2 .) Where the banker on whom a cheque is drawn which is so crossed 255 .] 
nevertheless pays the same, or pays a cheque crossed generally other-' 
wise than to a banker, or if crossed specially otherwise than to the banker 
to ■whom it is crossed, or his agent for collection being a banker, he is 
liable to the true owner of ■the cheque for any loss he may sustain owing 
to the cheque halving been so paid, 

Pro-vided that where a cheque is presented for payment which does 
not at the time of presentment appear to be crossed, or to have had a 
crossing which has been obliterated, or to have been added to or altered 
otherwise than as authorized by tliis Act. the banker paying the cheque 
in good faith and without negligence shall not be responsible or incur 
any liability, nor shall the payment be questioned by reason of the cheque 
having been crossed, or of the crossing haring been obliterated or having 
been added to , or altered otherwise than as authorized by this Act, -and 
of payment having been made otherwise than to a banker or to the banker 
to whom the cheque is or was crossed, or to his agent for collection being 
a banker, as the case may be. 

80 . tWiere the banker, on whom a crossed cheque is drawn, in good 

faith and without negligence pays it, if crossed generally, to a banker, drawer where 
and if crossed specially, to the banker to whom it is crossed, or his agent cbeqw is 
for collection being a banker, the banker pajing the cheque, and, if the 
cheque has come into the hands of the payee, the drawer, shall respectively 
be entitled to the same rights and be placed in the same position as if 
pajTnent of the cheque had been made to the true owner thereof. 

81 . tVhere a person takes a crossed cheque which hears on it the EfStiiol 
words '■ not negotiable." he shall not have and shall not be capable of 
giving a better title to the cheque titan that which the person from whom . 

he took it had. 

82 . Where a banker in good faith and without negligence receives 
payment for a customer of a cheque crossed generally or specially to 

himself, and tlie customer has no title or a defective title thereto, the js2-7S4, 
banker shall not incur any liabilitj' to the true owner of the cheque by 187^190, 192 .’ 
reason only of ha'ving received such payment. 246 , 255 ] 

See section 76 for definitions of general and special crossings. This 
section has beat extended by the Bills of Exchange {Crossed Cheques) Act, 

1906. Sec Appendix B. 


PART TV. 

Promissory Notes. 

83. (1.) A promissoiy note is an unconditional promise in writing 
made by one person to another signed by the maker, engaging to pay, 
on demand or at a fixed or determinable future time, a sum certain in i25s. -■'ei 
money, to, or to tlie order of, a specified person or to bearer. 

(2.) An instrument in the form of a note payable to maker s order is 
not a note within the meaning of this section unless and until it is indorsed 
by the maker, 

(3.) A note is not invalid by reason only that it contains also a pledge 
of collateral security with authority to sell or dispose thereof. 

(4.) A note which is, or on the face of it purports to be, both made 
and payable within the British Islands is an inland note. Any other 
note is a foreign note. 

Refer to section 4, and also to siih-seciion 89 (4). 

84-. ’A promissorj' note is inchoate and incomplete until deliver}- 
thereof to the payee or bearer. ,,,,, 

See sections 2 and 21 for the meaning of delivery. 
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85. (1.) A pronus.iory note m:iy be made by two or more nialtcrs, 
and they may lie liable tiicrcon jointly, or jointly and i-cvcrally according 
to its tenor, 

(2.)‘Whore a note runs " I promise to pay “ and is signed by two or 
more persons it is deemed to be their joint and several note. 

86. (I.) Wiere a note payable on demand has been indorsed, it 
must be presented for payment witbin a rc.asonable time of the indorse- 
ment. If It be not so prc.scnted the indorecr is dbcliargcd. 

(2.) In determining what is a reasonable time, regard shall be h.ad to 
the nature of the instrument, the usage of trade, and the facts of the 
particular ca.se. 

(3.) Wiere a note p.ayable on demand is negotiated, it is not deemed 
to be overdue, for the purpose of affecting the bolder with defects of title 
of which he had no notice, by reason that it appears that a reasonable 
time for presenting it for p.aymcnt has elapsed since its issue. 

87. (1 ) Wiere a promissory note is in the body of it made payable 
at a particular place, it must lie presented for payment at that place in 
order to render the maker liable. In any other case, presentment for 
payment is not neccssara- in order to render the' maker liable. 

Refer to section 52. 

(2.) Presentment for payment is necessarv' in oulcr to render the 
indorser of a note liable. 

Compare sections 45 and 46. 

(3.) \^^lcrc a note is in the body of it made payable at a particular 
plime, presentment at that place is necessary in order to render an indorsor 
liable ; but when a place of payment is indicated by way of memorandum 
only, presentment at that place is sufficient to render the indorser liable, 
but a presentment to the maker elsewhere, if sufficient in other respects, 
Shall also suffice. 

88. The maker of a promissory note by making it — 

'"■>'1 pny it according to its tenor ; 

l2.) Is precluded from denying to a holder in due course the existence 
of the payee and his then capacitv to indorse. 

'Compare sections 52 and 57. 


Application ol 
Part 11. to 
notes. 

23d, 241,2453 


89. (1.) Subject to the provisions in this pnrt and, except xis by this 
section provided, the provisions of tliis Act relating to bills of exchange 
apply, wth the necessary modifications, to promissory notes. 

(2.) In applying those provisions the maker of a note shall be deemed 
''ath the acceptor of a bill, and the first indorser of a note 
snail be deemed to correspond with the drawer of an accepted bill pay- 
able to drawer s order. 

(3.) The foUowng provisions as to bills do not apply to notes ; namely, 
provisions relating to — ^ 

(a.) Presentment for acceptance ; 

(6.) Acceptance ; 

(c.) Acceptance supra protest : 

(if.) Bills in a set, 

(4.) \Vhcre a foreign note is dishonoured, protest thereof is un- 


Good faith. 
fl72, 1B31 

Signature. 


PART V. 

SUPPI.EMEXTA.RY. 


is dpmed to be done in good faith, u-ithin the meaning 
honestly, whether it is done negligently 

!3S 91 1.1 uri -fo instrument or writing is required 

t ,91. i«, 146] by any pepon. ,t IS not necessar>- that he should sign it with 

ov,n hand, but it is sufficient if his signature'is written thereon by 
some other person by or under his authoritj-. '™tren tnereon oj 
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(2.) In the case of a corporation, where, by this Act, any instrument 
or writing is required to be signed, it is sufficient if the instrument or 
'vriting be sealed with the corporate seal. 

But nothing in this section shall be constnied as requiring the bill or 
note of a corporation to be under seal. 

Refer to sections 23 to 26. 


92. Where, by this Act, the time limited for doing any act or thing Computation 
is less than three days, in reckoning time, non-business days are excluded 

“ Non-business days " for the purposes of this Act mean — 217] 

(a.) Sunday, Good Friday, Christmas Day : 

(6.) A bank holiday under the Bank Holidays Act, 1871, or Acts 34S.35V)ct. 
amending it ; " 

(c.) A day appointed by Royal proclamation as a public fast or 
thanlrsgiving day. 

Any other day is a business day. 


93. For the purposes of this Act, where a bill or note is required to 
be protested within a specified time or before some further proceeding protest, 
is taken, it is sufficient that the bdl has been noted for protest before ^2zi, 223, 22S} 
the expiration of the specified time or the taking of the proceedings ; and 
the formal protest may be extended at any time tliereaftcr as of the 
date of the noting. 

Refer to sections 65 to 68. 


94. Where a dishonoured bill or note is authorized or required to b^ 
protested, and the services of a notary cannot be obtained at the place 
where the bill is dishonoured, any householder or substantial resident of 
the place may, in the presence of two evitnesses, give a certificate, signed 
by them, attesting the dishonour of the bill, and the certificate shall in 
all respects operate as if it were a formal protest of the bill. 

The form given in Schedule 1 to this Act may be used with necessary 
modifications, and if used shall be sufficient. 

For' , Schedule 1 sec next page. 

95. The provisions of this Act as to crossed cheques shall apply to a 
rvarrant for payment of diiidend. 


Protest when 
notary not 
accessible. 
[224] 


Dividend 
warrants may 
l)c crosscfl,- 
(255. 256J 


96. The enactments mentioned in the’ second schedule to this Act Repaai. 

' are hereby repealed as from the commencement of this Act to the extent 

in that schedule mentioned. 

Provided that such repeal shall not affect anything done or suffered, 
or any right, title, or interest acquired or accrued before the commence- 
ment of this Act, or any legal proceeding or remedy in respect of any 
such thing, .right, title, or interest. 

97. (1.) The rules in bankruptcy relating to bills of exchange 
promissory notes, and cheques, shall continue to apply thereto notwith- 
standing anything in this Act contained. 

(2.) The rules of common law including the law merchant, s^ve in 
so far as they are inconsistent \vith the express promsions of this Act, 
shall continue to apply to bills of exchange, promissory notes, and cheques. 

(3.) Nothing in this Act or in any repeal effected thereby shaU affect— 33 & 34 v.ct, 

(u.) The provisions of the Stamp 4Act, 1870,^ or Acts amending it. 
or any law or enactment for the time being in force relating to the 


revenue : ‘ oc t oc 

(6.) The provisions of the Companies Act, 1862, or Acts amending it, - 
hr any Act relating to joint stock banks or companies : . . 

(«) The provisions of anv Act relating to or confirming the pnvileges 
of the Bank of England or the Bank of Ireland respectively : 

(5.) The validity of any usage relating to dividend warrants, or the 
indorsements thereof. 


98. Nothing in this Act or in any repeal effected Uieroby shall e.xtend 
pf xustrict, or in. any way alter or affect the law and practice in. bcotiana In 

in regard to summary diligence. Scotland. 


Cdnslruction 
with other 
Acts, i'c. 


Parole 
evidence 
allowed iu 
certain 
Sndicial pro- 
ceedings in 
Scotland. 


Section 
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99. WTiere any Act or document refers to any enactment repealed 
by this Act, the Act or document shall be construed, and shall operate, 
as if it referred to the corresponding provisions of this Act. 

100. In any judicial proceeding in Scotland, any fact relating to a 
bill of exchange, bank cheque, or promissorj’ note, which is rdeyant to 
an}' question of liability thereon, may be proved by parole evidence : 
Provided that this enactment shall not in any vray afiect the existing 
law and practice whereby the part}' who is, according to the tenor of 
any bill of exchange, bank cheque, or promissory note, debtor to tte 
holder in the amount thereof, may be required, as a condition of obtaining 
a sist of diligence, or suspension of a charge, or threatened charge, to 
make such consignation, or to find such caution as the court or judge 
before whom the cause is depending may require. 

This section shall not apply to any case where the bill of exchange, 
bank cheque, or promissory note has undergone the sesennial prescription. 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 

Form’of protest which may be used when the services of a notary cannot 

be obtained. 

Know all men that X, A. B. (householder), of 
county of , in the United Kingdom, at ilie request of 

C. D., there being no notarj’ public available, did on the 
day of , 188 at demand paj-ment {or accep- 

tance) of the hiU of exchange hereunder written, from E. F., to which 
demand he made answer (state answer, if any) wherefore I now, in the 
presence of G. H. and /. K., do protest the said bill of exchange, 

(Signed) A. B. 

5 Witnesses. 

N.B . — The hill itself should be annexed, or a copy of the bill and 
all that is written thereon should be underwritten. 


APPENDIX B 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE (CROSSED CHEQUES) ACT, 

1906 

(6 Edw'. 7. Ch. 17.] 

Chapter 17. 

An Act to amend section cightt'-tvvo of the Bills of E.vchanse 
.Act, 1882. [4th<August 1906.] 

B e it enacted by the King's most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of this Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Common';, in this present P.viliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows : — 


1 . banker receives payment of a crossed cheque for a customer 
vrithin the meaning of section ciKhly-two of the Bills of Exchange Act. 
1SS2. !iot«at?«m.nding that he credits his customer's account with the 
amount of the cheque ticforc receiving jiavment Uiercof. 


2. TliU Act ruay cited as the Bills of Exch.inpe {Crossed Cheques) 
Aft. IfKl*,. and this Act and the Unis of Exchange Act 1S.S'> may be 
dti-d together .as the Bais of Exchaace Acts, 1882 and 1908. ” ’ 





APPENDIX C 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE (TIME OF NOTING) ACT, 1917 

[7 & S Geo. 5. Ch. 48.] 

Chapter 48. 

An Act to amend the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, with respect 
to the time for noting Bills. [Sth IsWember 1917.] 

B e it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and wOi 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by ,tIio authority 
of the same, as follows : — 

1. In subsection (4) of section fifty-one of the Bills of Exchange Time of notini: 
-■tct, 1882 (which relates to the time of noting a dishonoured bill), the 
words " it must bo noted on the day of its dishonour " shall be repealed, • • - t 

and the following words shall be substituted therefor, namely, “ it may 
■be noted on the day of its dishonour and must be noted not later than 
the next succeeding business day." 

2, This Act may be cited as the Bills of Exchange (Time of Noting) Short title and 
Act, 1917, and shall be construed as one with the Bills of Exchange Act, 

ISS2, and the Bills of Exchange Acts, 1882 and 1906, and this Act may c, I 7 . ' 
be cited together as the Bills of Exchange Acts, 1882 to 1917. 


APPENDIX D 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE ACT (1882) AMENDMENT 

ACT, 1932 

[22 & 2.3 Geo. S. Ch. 44.] 

Chapter 44. 

An Act to amend the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, a.d. 1932 . 

[12th July 1932.] 

B e it enacted bjr the King’s most Excellent Slajesty, by and avith 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authoritj’ 
of the same, as follows : — 

I . Sections seventy-six to eighty-two of the Bills of Exchange Act, 

1882 (which relate to crossed cheques), as amended by the Bills of Exchange a 

(Crossed Cheques) Act, 1906, shall apply to a banker’s draft as if the bank on itscif. 
draft were a cheque. 43 A 46 Viet. 

Por the purposes of this section, the expression " banker's draft ” 
means a draft payable on demand drawn by or on bebalf of a bank upon c. 17 . 
itself, whether payable at the head office or some other office of the bank. 

2. This Act may be cited as the Bills of Exchange Act (1882) Amend- Short title, 
meat Act, 1932. 
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